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“AND WHAT A THREE!” 

The fact that “The Terrible Three” is such 
a wonderfully entertaining tale is no surprise 
to me, for I am among those fortunate ones 
who possess copies of Tod Robbins’ earlier 
stories in F.N. and F.F.M. (Remember “The 
Wimp us”, “Who Wants A Green Bottle?”, and 
“Wild Wullie the Waster”? How could you for- 
get?) 

“The Terrible Three”. And what a three! 
Leave it to Tod Robbins to bring together the 
most amazing trio in literature. The characters 
are so striking and vividly drawn that it is no 
trouble to see them even now — the faithful 
giant, Hercules, that mad, misguided dreamer, 
Echo, and the fabulous Tweedledee. Poor, hap- 
less Tweedledee. What a miserable lot was his. 
He wanted only to be respected, to be taken 
seriously, but that was too much to expect from 
a brutal humanity, so he was laughed at, and 
worse, pitied. Who can blame him for rebelling 
against the monstrous, though unthinking, cal- 
lousness of man? The wonder is that he stood 
it so long. 

The style and atmosphere of the story are in 
the usual Robbins manner, meaning that they 
are unusual. The blending of pathos and humor, 
whimsy and dead seriousness is startling but 
extremely effective. The tale is at once gro- 
tesque and beautiful — and completely absorbing. 

“The Mad Planet” is well written and inter- 
esting, particulafly those scenes describing in 
detail the insect and plant life of the future 
world. The invasion of the ant horde and the 
death battles of the insects are other highlights 
of this very enjoyable story. 

“Environment” is another good, readable yarn, 
surprisingly modem considering that it was 
written in 1919. All this, combined with a fine 
cover by Finlay and interiors by Finlay and 
Lawrence, make for the best issue of F.N. you 
have given us yet. 

James Ellis. 
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Washington 4, D. C. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ROBBINS’ TALE ‘ UNFORGETTABLE” 

A masterfully conceived and vividly colored 
Finlay cover on the November F.N. caught my 
eye in the. newsstands the other day and 
prompted a purchase. 

I was not disappointed by perusal therein; 
indeed, thankfully I write to inform you of the 
intense pleasure* with which I read’ “The Ter- 
rible Three” by Tod Robbins. 

This was an unforgettable tale; an inspired 
work. 

To read it is to recapture for a fleeting mo- 
ment a day gone by; to see vivid scenes lifted 
bodily from the past. It is to be horrified; to 
be touched deeply with sympathy for Hector 
McDonald and for Dorothy Arlington and most 
of all, of course, for the unfortunate Tweedle- 
dee. 

The characters in this story have been well 
set forth and made to seem utterly real to the 
reader. And lastly, the impressionistic closing 
scenes will be long remembered. 

Editor, give us more like this and readers 
like myself will be eternally grateful (and of 
course will read the mag which is more import- 
ant to you). 

I have yet a number of mags for sale or 
trade. Also invite correspondence. 

R. F. Dikeman. 

Church St., 

Brooktondale, N. Y. 

COMPLIMENTING LAWRENCE 

My husband and I are both avid Scientifiction 
and Fantasy readers. About a month ago, I 
came 'upon the September Fantastic Novels. 

Never having written a letter to a magazine 
editor before, I find it rather difficult to ex- 
press myself in such a way as to get across 
to you the overtones of my feelings concern- 
ing your magazine. 

One thing I say unreservedly, however. 
Never have I read a novel that I enjoyed 
more than “The Conquest of the Moon Pool.” 

Shortly after finishing Mr. Merritt’s story, 
I came upon your November issue. After 
“Conquest of the Moon Pool” I’m afraid I 
was sadly disappointed. In the first place, 
there is nothing very fantastic about a per- 
verted mind committing murder to satisfy its 
ego. It happens every day. And it would be 
natural that this mind, realizing that its body 
was too small to do the actual deed, should 
utilize the devotion of its friends to do its 
dirty work for it. So much for “The Terrible 
Three.” 

To my mind “The Mad Planet” deserved 
praise for the writer’s ability to build within 
its readers the tension that Burl himself feels 
as he fights the unknown perils of a strange 
land. 

I find your “What Do You Think?” column 
very interesting. There seems to be a definitely 
(Continued on page 118) 
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THE 

GOLDEN 



BLIGHT 



To a city of gold he came, to hurl 
his strange, grim warning across 
the world that the blight that 
thrives on slavery and war must 
perish — or Earthmen’s hours 
were numbered! 

By George Allan 
England 




CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST TOUCH 

U NDER THE softly diffused glow of 
the library lamp, shaded with price- 
less glass dug from the ruins of 
Heliopolis — glass rendered opalescent by 
three thousand years of burial in the 
Egyptian sands— the last sheet of John 



Storm’s weekly report fluttered to rest 
upon the table. Storm leaned back and 
looked old Murchison full in the face. 

“That’s all, so far,” the scientist con- 
cluded, and for a moment drew with un- 
speakable satisfaction at the moist black 
cigar that Murchison had handed him at 
the beginning of the conference. 

“Of course at this stage of the game 
there’s no telling what the next reaction 




Copyright lSlt by 
Popular Publication i, Inc. 



"Too long have you had the 
world on a golden platter 
... too long kept mankind 
in a turmoil of war and car- 
nage! The hour of your doom 
has struck and no longer will 
gold be king!'' 
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may or may not produce. But for the 
present, so far as I can report this eve- 
ning, that’s all.” 

Murchison sat silent, thinking a bit be- 
fore commenting. « 

His white, rather blunt fingers, on which 
he wore only a single plain ring of massive 
Roman gold, nervously tapped the arm of 
the huge Morris chair that held his small, 
lean figure. Then he fell to twisting at his 
gray mustache, sparse and ragged. 

“H-m!” he grunted.. 

In the fireplace of Pentelican marble a 
log snapped briskly, throwing a brand out 
onto the tiles. The billionaire kicked it 
back into the ashes. 

“Nothing definite, then?” he queried 
sharply. “No tangible specimen of nitrogen 
to show me, extracted, by your electrical 
process, from ordinary atmospheric air?” 

Storm shook his head. 

“Nothing — yet,” he answered. 

Murchison took off his gold-rimmed 
glasses, breathed on the lenses, and 
polished them with his handkerchief be- 
fore replying. 

Storm knew the symptom of annoyance 
well, and smiled a trifle to himself. But 
Murchison’s expression, as he sat there 
blinking, was far from humorous. 

All at once the financier set the glasses 
back on his thin-bridged nose and directed 
a keen blue glance at the physicist. 

“See here, Storm,” said he, the natural 
suavity of his Southern accent now hard- 
ened with irritation; “see here, this won’t 
do. Won’t do at all! When I hired you to 
carry on this line of research, I expected 
results. Results, inside of a month at the 
outside. Now, you’ve been working at the 
job since October 9, and the total net prod- 
uct so far is nil. And you’ve cost me, all 
told, more than six thousand dollars. It 
won’t do, I tell you! Things can’t go on 
this way!” 

“That’s up to you,” Storm retorted, 
piqued. “I’m not magic, or anything of that 
sort. If you think there’s another man in 
the country any better equipped than I 
am, you’re at liberty to get him. The con- 
tract’s in my pocket now, right here.” 

He tapped his breast. 

“Say so, and it goes into the fire. Lots 
of other work on hand, you know. Your 
move!” 

Murchison shifted a bit uneasily in his 
chair. 

“H-m! I don’t know that matters have 
reached that point — yet,” answered he. 
“But, now, look at this thing yourself; 
more than two months’ work and no con- 



crete results! I expected you would have 
enough nitrogen to fertilize the whole of 
Texas before now, to judge from your 
prospectus!” 

“I know. It did look that way. But 
Science won’t always go where you try to 
drive her. She insists on leading. Men can 
only follow, and take what she offers.” 

Murchison snorted. 

“Science!” he gibed. “If I were a scien- 
tist, instead of a financier, I warrant you 
she would go!” 

He smote the arm of his chair. 

“I’d make her, just as I’ve made the 
money world and everything else I’ve ever 
touched. But you — all theory, all vague 
speculation. Six thousand dollars laid out, 
and the best you can report is that if I 
keep you at work another montTi, maybe 
three months, maybe a year, you may pos- 
sibly get on the track of a commercially 
feasible process for extracting marketable 
nitrogen fertilizer from’ air! The devil you 
say! 

“No, experimental science may be all 
well enough in its way, but, hang it, give 
me practical methods every time. See 
here, now. If I’d employed Griscomb from 
the beginning, a natural-phosphate ex- 
pert, and given him the same time and 
money, and turned him loose on my prop- 
erties in the South, or sent him out to 
some of the guano islands of Chile, or 
done anything along those lines, he’d have 
had results by now — big results! While 
you — all you’ve got to show is just — those!” 

He nodded curtly at the handwritten 
papers lying on the antique Chinese table, 
and for a moment smoked in agitated 
silence. The long v/hite ash of his cigar, 
too heavy, dropped onto his waistcoat. An- 
noyed, he brushed it off. 

Storm masked a smile behind his hand, 
his clean-shaved face betraying lines of 
humor that even his earnestness and his 
thirty-six years had not yet dulled. His 
eyes brightened with a new light. 

“These cigars,” said he quite slowly, “are 
miracles.” 

He inspected his own. 

“I thought,” he continued, “I knew about 
everything going, in the cigar line, but I 
confess this brand has got me guessing. 
Do you mind my asking where it can be 
bought?” 

“Bought?” snapped Murchison testily. 
“Don’t talk rubbish! It can’t be bought; 
it isn’t for sale. Why do you think it can 
be bought? Can that ‘Madonna of the 
Book,’ over the mantel there, be bought? 
Is my Guttman old-German gold dining 
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service for sale? Do people inquire in shops 
for Fragonard panels? Art such as I spe- 
cialize in isn’t a common, market com- 
modity! 

“Neither are these cigars,” he continued, 
a little mollified. “On my estate at Pata- 
nay, on the southern Vuelta Abajo of 
Mindanao, lies a certain field. One end of 
it — for what reason, how should I know? — 
has a certain soil. The place isn’t bigger 
than the site of this house. A few dozen 
plants a year grow there; no more. Trans- 
planted, they become ordinary manila. 
But there — well, you see the result.” 

Storm nodded. 

“That’s right, I do,” said he. “It’s art, 
with a big A.” 

66JT1HOSE cigars,” continued Murchison, 
X for the moment diverted by his 
hobby, “are made up for me by a man 
named Luis Requin. That’s his only job. 
He ships me two boxes a year — just two. 
Each cigar is wrapped in silver foil and 
sealed in a glass tube. The tubes are packed 
in cotton, and the boxes sent by the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, kept in the steamers’ 
safes, and insured at one thousand dollars 
each. Not that the thousand is worth con- 
sidering — it’s simply a means of positively 
securing delivery. 

“Price? There’s no possible price assign- 
able to these weeds. So far as I know only 
four boxes exist in the world to-day. Two 
are en route from Mindanao. One, badly 
depleted, is in my humidor compartment 
in my house-safe. The other — ” 

“Yes?” interrupted Storm, with more 
real feeling than he had so far shown that 
evening. 

“Is in the possession of Andrew Wain- 
right. You know him — the Copper Czar 
they call him? My best friend, in spite of 
the fact that we fight like the devil. He 
keeps them in his office, in a special vault 
built into the wall. So you see — ” 

“Yes, I see,” answered the physicist, a 
trifle gloomily. Then he grew very thought- 
ful, smoked a moment in silence, and in- 
spected the cigar ash. 

“Art,” he said again at length, “with a 
big A. Not for ordinary mortals. By the 
way, Mr. Murchison, did you ever make a 
study of ash? Interesting material, I as- 
sure you. Very. Much may be learned 
from ash.” 

Murchison looked at him a trifle curious- 
ly. Then he frowned. 

“Ash? Hang it, no! What should I want 
to know about ash? I’m dealing with the 
realities of life, the active principles — with 



things that are, not things that have been! 
Ash? Humph!” 

Storm shot a quick glance at the billion- 
aire. 

“There may be more in ash,” he said, 
speaking carefully, “far more than you 
suspect. Perhaps before very long, maybe 
even before you go to bed this night, you 
may know more about ash than you do 
now!” 

And with a quick gesture he tossed oil 
the ash of his own cigar into the fireplace. 

Murchison looked puzzled for an instant, 
but quickly masked his face with its usual 
dry and cynical aplomb. 

“That may all very well be,” he answered, 
“but it’s entirely beside the point. Let’s 
keep to facts. Facts! My time’s worth eight 
thousand dollars an hour, at the very 
moderate estimate of six per cent on my 
invested capital. That’s something like a 
hundred and thirty-five dollars a minute. 
Every time that Marfel clock up there ticks 
off a second, it means over two dollars. So, 
you see, we ought to stick to business. 
What?” 

“It certainly looks that way,” answered 
Storm. “Well, I’ve reported all I know, so 
far.” 

“Which is, summed up, absolutely noth- 
ing! Nothing at all, from a dollars-and- 
cents’ standpoint. Nothing!” 

“You mean that your whole object in 
this matter is the accumulation of more 
wealth?” 

“What?” gasped Murchison. 

“That all you’re having me go into this 
research for is the mere piling up of still 
more dollars. No idea of benefiting man- 
kind, adding to the world’s available nitro- 
gen and food supply; no — ” 

“Don’t forget yourself, Storm!” 

“No humanitarian impulse whatever! 
Just more gold, gold, gold — when you’re 
already choked, and glutted, and swamped 
in gold!” 

The billionaire stared at Storm as though 
the younger man had gone quite mad. 

“There! That’s quite enough. More than 
enough!” he snapped. 

“No, I don’t think it is,” retorted Storm, 
leaning forward in his chair. “Not quite. 
Because, you see, the whole basis of my 
work is involved. You’re thinking of one 
thing, I’m considering ^mother. Science is 
my aim — that, and certain ideas I have 
about a few matters I won’t bother you 
with just now. Your object is more gold. 
Am I right, or am I wrong?” 

“Confound your impertinence!” cried 
Murchison, half starting up. 
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“Sit down, please,” said the physicist. 
“What I’m going to say now will interest 
you. It really will. No, no, don’t interrupt 
me — not just ye^. You like my subject — 
gold. Before I get through to-night, I 
think you’ll have some new ideas about 
it. 

“Now, gold — why do you love it? Why 
do men toil, and fight, and even kill for 
it? That’s plain enough; because it’s the 
universal standard of value, the never- 
failing medium of exchange. It means ease, 
luxury, power. From world’s end to world’s 
end, all things yield to gold. At its touch 
every door swings open wide. The depths, 
the heights, all yield their tribute to it. 
Man’s hand and woman’s beauty come 
beneath its yoke.” 

“Stop!” 

“It buys everything. Everything! Even 
Science herself. The waste places of the 
earth, the unknown wilds, are ransacked 
and made to give up their treasures, all 
for gold! If you want a railroad, Murchi- 
son, you offer gold. Bibelots, more gold. An 
ambassadorship, governorship, senatorial 
toga, still more gold! 

“Gold writes the laws, and it enforces 
them. That Mazarin tapestry, hanging on 
the wall, means gold! That Strozzi bronze, 
gold!” 

Storm pointed a long, big-knuckled fin- 
ger, as though stabbing at the vase. 

“The Franz Hals, over there, these Kazak 
rugs here, your original Gutenberg Bible, 
your King Charles prayer-book, your fif- 
teen Caxtons, your Black Book of St. John, 
your Elzevirs you boast of — gold! Your — 
But no matter; why name the treasures? 

“Each is a symbol of gold; of mankind 
wrung and tortured with toil, and poverty, 
and blood, and sweat; of exploitation, and 
of war! As such, you love them. For this 
main reason you love gold!” 

Storm paused. Murchison, purple and 
speechless, sat staring at him. The billion- 
aire’s glasses had fallen from his nose and 
now dangled at the end of their silken 
cord. His hands twitched convulsively. His 
face had wrinkled into a strange, malicious 
mask; under his eyes the little fleshy bags 
that spoke of age became accentuated. He 
tried to speak, but could not. 

The physicist regarded him a moment. 
Through Storm’s mind passed a memory 
or two regarding this man’s past; the in- 
dustrial wars he had fought; the maimed 
and slaughtered thousands in his plants, 
and on his railways; his ruthless beating- 
down of human life so that he should rise 
to power. Storm’s face hardened. 



“Gold!” spat he. “Now, Murchison, I'm 
going to show you what it is you have been 
worshiping all your life; what you worship 
now. You put some gold before me, on 
that table there, and watch — that’s all!” 

For a minute the billionaire tried to 
brave his'eyes, but he could not. He fum- 
bled with his glasses. 

“What — what do you mean?” stammered 
he. 

“Mean? I mean just what I say! Your 
gold’s a mere sham, Murchison. The six- 
teenth century imperial gold plate you 
mean to use at your big dinner next week 
is a delusion. Intrinsically, your Tyrian 
jugs, your ancient Greek gold wine-cups, 
haven’t the utility-value of pewter — not 
in the light of my knowledge. Come, put 
some gold here on the table. Let me prove 
it!” 

“You’re insane!” 

“Am I? That remains to be seen. Show 
me some gold, that’s all. Then — ” 

“But — but gold is the one eternal, in- 
destructible, basic factor in human life! 
Gold, the element — ” 

“Element? You’re joking now. Come, 
come; set out some gold, under the light 
here!” 

He pointed at the table. 

“Surely you’ve got a little gold you’re 
willing to risk? All for the sake of educa- 
tion?” 

Murchison, his face livid with rage and 
secret apprehension, reached out and 
pressed an ivory button set into the side 
of the table. 

Then he leaned back again, controlling 
himself with a strong effort. 

Storm, smiling, once more drew at his 
cigar. The smoke, coiling, writhing up- 
ward in the dim-lit air, seemed to spell 
fantastic things in ever-changing runes, 
like half -seen symbols in a dream. 

Came a pause. From beyond the stiff, 
gold-embroidered portiere sounded a faint 
and vibrant twangling of harp-strings, 
playing Handel’s Largo. But even at sound 
of his daughter’s music the grim old bil- 
lionaire’s face did not soften. His gold!* 
Menaced? What? Could it be? 

The portiere was drawn to one side. In 
the doorway stood an elderly Japanese, 
clad in a long blue kimono, noiselessly shod 
in felt tabi. He joined his palms and 
bowed, and sibilantly inquired: 

“You ring, sar?” 

“Ah, Jinyo!” Murchison exclaimed, start- 
ing. “Come here!” 

“Yes, sar.” 

He approached the table. His slitlike 
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eyes noted the master’s agitation, then for 
a fraction of an instant gleamed as they 
turned toward Storm. But they became at 
once impassive again. 

“Upstairs in my room, in the right-hand 
corner of my dressing table, there’s a small 
steel box. Bring it. Understand?” 

“Yes, sar. Thank you, sar,” murmured 
Jinyo. Then he was gone. 

Three minutes, and the box lay on the 
mottled green-stone top of the table. Jinyo 
salaamed again, and -withdrew. 

With a key which he took from his 
pocket, Murchison opened the box. He 
tipped it over and shook out six heavy 
little rolls, neatly wrapped in paper. Each 
roll was circled with a band, marked 
“$500.00.” 

“Now,” said he, in a husky voice, “now, 
here is gold! Well?” 

S TORM made no answer, but picked up 
one of the rolls, stripped off the band 
and the paper, and slewed out the five- 
and-twenty double-eagles it contained, 
upon the stone. 

Fresh-minted, bright, beautiful, the coins 
never yet had circulated. Storm rang one 
on the table-top, examined the milling, 
and weighed the coin in his hand. 

“This,” said he, smiling, “you admit to 
be the real thing, eh?” 

“In a small way, yes. Just a few trifles, 
these coins. Enough to insure three boxes 
of those Mindanao Specials, that’s all — 
but still gold. Yes, gold. I had them sent 
up from the office this afternoon for little 
Christmas gifts to my people here in the 
house and elsewhere — butlers, chauffeurs, 
maids, servants, and all that.” 

He spoke more calmly now, realizing 
perhaps that self-mastery was essential in 
face of this unknown peril. But in his 
spare-fleshed throat the throbbing of his 
pulse was ninety to the minute; and Storm, 
keen-eyed, noted it and smiled. 

“Gold!” he said. “Here it is, the real 
metal, the immutable element! Atomic 
weight, 187; specific gravity, 17.16; stand- 
ard coin gold, 21.6 K fine. Melts only at 
107, and can be vaporized only by the 
electric furnace or the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe. Make sure, now, thatT haven’t got 
either apparatus on my person; nor any 
selenic acid either — the only acid which 
dissolves it; nor any aqua regia to trans- 
form it into the soluble trichlorid form.” 
Speaking, he manipulated the coin, rub- 
bing it, turning it, stroking it with his 
strong fingers. 

“Gold! Basis of all civilization, trade, 



life, everything, is it not? Gold, the war- 
maker! The world-master! Gold, that turns 
the wheels of industry, moves armies, 
builds cities, dictates to kings and em- 
porers, creates, rules, annihilates, glorifies! 
That bends men and women to its will, 
whitens the seas with the sails and black- 
ens them with the smoke of commerce, 
creates paradise in the midst of hell, 
wrecks millions, crushes human rights and 
smears them out in blood, is lusted for, 
fought for, lost and won and paid for in 
man’s life, in sweat and tears, in ruin, in 
damnation! Gold!” 

He ceased, and a little silence fell there 
in the library. The clock on the mantel 
doled out a little silvery note. Storm 
glanced up at it. 

“Half past nine,” said he. “Before ten 
o’clock, sir, so far as this gold here is con- 
cerned, you’ll be three thousand dollars 
poorer. I warn you now. This is no trifling, 
no empty bombast. I’m going to do just 
what I tell you; I am going to take this 
gold away from you. The lesson will be 
valuable. Are you satisfied with the price? 
It’s only a trifle, you know, as you your- 
self said five minutes back. I have carte 
blanche, then?” 

“Go ahead — fool!” 

Murchison’s voice was almost inaudible. 
In spite of his grip on the chair-arms, his 
hands were shaking with a nervous chill. 
His extinct cigar, its pricelessness forgot- 
ten now, hung loosely from his lips. 

Storm stood up. He glanced at Murchi- 
son, then looked down fixedly at the gold 
coins. One by one he passed them through 
his fingers, then dropped them, clinking, 
on the table-top beneath the glowing iride- 
scent light. 

Then all at once a strange thing hap- 
pened. 

For now, across the outspread double- 
eagles, a spattering dullness began to ap- 
pear, leprous and gray as though drops of 
mercury had been sprinkled over them. 
Every blotch was 'rounded at one side, 
pointed the same way — to southeastward, 
in the direction of New York. 

Tiny the blotches were at first. But, 
even as Murchison, with a choking oath, 
started forward, glaring at the gold, they 
grew, enlarged, swiftly became confluent 
as they impinged, eveVi like beads of quick- 
silver. Now two of the coins were all gray 
— now five of them — now all. Then, under 
the billionaire’s very eyes, they dulled to a 
dirty white. 

Murchison cried out. Then he clutched 
forward at his beloved gold. 
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“That’s right! Touch one!” commanded 
Storm. “What’s it worth now?” 

Smitten to silence, the financier recoiled. 
“Merciful Heaven!” he stammered. 

Under his scrabbling grasp every coin he 
had set his hand to suddenly crumbled 
into a fine, white, crystalline ash. 

“Look out, there!” ejaculated Storm. 
“Your ring! What’s the mater with your 
ring? You’re losing it!” 

Murchison’s hand jerked up as though 
a viper had sunk its fangs into the flesh. 
His ring, already white, flaked off in 
whitish powder. 

“Your picture-frames need attention, it 
seems to me,” said the physicist, smiling 
and gesturing. “See there — and there? 
Poor work! Rotten bad!” 

Murchison stared blankly at the frame 
of the Madonna over the mantel. The gold- 
leaf, swept with this horrible Blight, even 
as he looked was growing dull and gray 
and cold, losing its beauty, flaking off. On 
the polished slab beneath it a scatter of 
the crystalline powder was dropping in 
little scales and specks. 

“Look out for your cravat-pin!” warned 
Storm. “You’ll lose it if you don’t!” Patron- 
izingly he smiled. 

The billionaire, dazed, brought his hand 
falteringly to his tie. Palsied, his fingers 
all but refused to obey his will. But when 
he touched his tie he started as with a 
galvanic shock. 

“Where — what?” he stammered. “What 
— have you — done?” 

His face grew suddenly pale as paper. 
The pin was gone. 

All that remained was a pinch of whitish 
powder scattered over his cravat and down 
his clothing. 

The big ruby that had been set in the 
claws of gold had vanished. 

“The stone has probably rolled down in- 
side your vest somewhere,” Storm com- 
mented dryly. “You’ll find it all right 
enough when you go to bed. If you don’t, 
have Jinyo look for it on the rug.” 

“You devil!” shouted Murchison, lurch- 
ing forward at Storm. 

But the physicist only stepped back, still 
smiling. 

“I advise you not to talk so loud,” he 
suggested. “Some of your people here 
might come in to see what’s the matter. 
And if any news of this should get out, 
for the present, it might prove embarras- 
sing — very. Now, really, I must be going.” 

Never had he spoken more calmly in his 
life. 

“After I’m gone, take a look at the rest 



of your coins in the rolls there. They may 
interest you. Possibly they may even 
change your ideas of value a little, who 
knows? 

“I’ll go on with the research work, of 
course. One week from to-night I’ll make 
my usual report, unless something more 
important interferes. Meantime, I shall 
be busy — extremely busy. Good night.” 

He gave Murchison one long look, then 
turned on his heel and — never even so 
much as glancing back — strode out of the 
room. 

The billionaire, absolutely stunned, sat 
blinking. He had sunk back into the big 
chair, and now, chin on breast, sat gaping 
stupidly at the strange little piles of dust 
on the table. 

Then, blinking, gasping, acting on a pure 
reflex of habit, he fumbled in his pocket 
for his gold cigar-case.' He found none. 
Instead, two of those wondrous cigars came 
up loose in his shaking fingers — two cigars 
powdered with a fine, metallic ash. Murch- 
ison cried out in sheer fright. He pawed 
desperately at his pocket. Out he snatched 
another cigar, which broke to fragments 
in his clutch. 

With an oath, he flung these fragments 
onto the rug and ripped his pocket inside 
out. Of the costly cigar-case no sign re- 
mained save a pinch or two of dust and 
some small diamonds which had been set 
in his engraved monogram. 

■ “Oh!” wheezed the billionaire. He flung 
himself upon one of the untouched coin- 
rolls and tried to rip it open. Under the 
pressure of his fingers it collapsed to an 
empty twist of paper circled with the 
mocking inscription: $500.00. 

“Merciful God!” he gulped, and tore the 
paper 

Out sifted a fine stream of that same 
terrifying ash. 

Murchison swept all the empty papers 
on to the floor, uttered a strange laugh, 
and made two wavering steps toward the 
door. Then he swayed, flung up his hands, 
and — plunged full length to the floor. 

C ONFUSION indescribable burst through 
the household of the billionaire when, 
running swiftly and noiselessly in at the 
sound of the fall, Jinyo found his master 
lying senseless on the great Burmah tiger- 
skin between the table and the door. Only 
a moment later came Mrs. Murchison and 
Hildegarde from the music-room, and be- 
hind them, scared and silent and fright- 
ened out of their wits, two or three maids, 
a butler, and the Belgian chef. 
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Hildegarde first recovered common sense. 

“Here, Jinyo!” she commanded, while 
the mother knelt hysterically and with 
futile exhortations tried to arouse her hus- 
band. 

“Now, mother, do be quiet!” Hildegarde 
insisted. “It’s only a fainting-fit. No, no, 
it’s not apoplexy, I tell you. Pierre, you 
take his shoulders. Jinyo, you and Ed- 
wards take hold, so — now, then — all right.” 

Servants and daughter cooperating, they 
carried him to the great hall, spacious and 
wonderfully beautiful, then past the Parian 
marble fountain and so to the electric 
elevator. 

Presently Van Horne Murchison lay be- 
tween his monogrammed sheets in his big, 
four-posted Louis-Seize bed, while down- 
stairs the telephone was kept hot trying to 
locate Dr. Harlan Grant in the village. 

But Grant was precisely the one man 
Murchison positively refused to see. When, 
after a few minutes, he came glimmering 
back to his senses and his ear caught the 
echo of Grant’s name, he struggled up in 
bed. Gaunt and dishevelled, wild-eyed, 
vehement in spite of all his weakness and 
distress, he cried in angry voice: 

“Doctor? No, no! No doctor! Won’t have 
him — positively won’t! Understand?” 

“But, father — ” 

“No, no, it’s nothing — nothing at all, I 
tell you! Just clear this infernal pack out 
of here, won’t you? Mother, you have the 
windows thrown open. Give me air! Air! 
I’ll be all right—” 

“We’ve sent for Grant already, and — ” 

“What?” Sudden rage revived the bil- 
lionaire. “Sent for him, have you? I won’t 
have him, won’t see him, I tell you! Get 
that? Hang it, can’t a man smoke too 
much and get dizzy and drop over with- 
out turning the world upside down? If 
this gets out, if the Street gets wind of 
it—” 

“But, listen, father!” And Hildegarde, 
grasping old Murchison’s hand, tried to 
calm him. In her whole life she had never 
before seen him wrought to such a pitch, 
and she feared serious results. 

Mrs. Murchison, distraught, gave con- 
tradicting orders to the frightened serving 
folk. Up went the big windows; the keen 
December breeze surged- in, bellying the 
draperies. 

Murchison, gasping for air, pushed his 
daughter away from him with imperative 
decision. 

“No, I tell you!” he stormed. “I won’t see 
him. When he comes send him back PDQ. 
And if he. or anvbodv. breathes a word 



about this, there’ll be some scalping. Do 
you realize what this would do to the 
market if it became known? Now, clear 
out — all of you! I reckon I’m boss here! 
Out, I say! No, no, mother, you can’t stay. 
No, Hilda — out you go, too! Nobody but 
Jinyo — just Jinyo, that’s all. Hear me? 
Am I master here, or not? Go!” 

When, still protesting, everybody had de- 
parted except the Japanese, Murchison’s 
own private valet, the financier scrambled 
out of bed with astonishing agility, and, 
though still weak and shaken, got hastily 
to work. 

“Shut those windows, Jinyo!” he com- 
manded. “Now, come here.” 

He gripped the wizened little man’s arm 
with a violence that made the Jap stare. 

“Yes, sar? What is it, sar? Tell me, I 
sail do.” 

“Listen!” The billionaire’s teeth were 
chattering with excitement and cold, as 
he stood there only half dressed on the 
Kirmanshah rug, for the temperature was 
well down toward forty. 

“Go quickly, quietly down the back way. 
Go to the library. Lock all the windows. 
Lock both doors and bring me the keys at 
once. Understand? Nobody must go into 
that room, nobody at all. If anybody does, 
your job’s gone. Get that?” 

“Yes, sar. I pick up library? Make 
order?” 

“You pick up nothing, touch nothing, see 
nothing!” commanded Murchison. 

Well he realized that he himself, per- 
sonally, with his own soft hands, must 
clean that room and hide each speck, each 
trace of gold-ash. 

“Just lock it up and get those keys to me 
inside of three minutes, or I’ll know why. 
Hyaku yuke!” 

Roughly he shoved the valet toward the 
door. 

“Hurry! hurry! And put all the lights 
out, there — and don’t say a word to any- 
body. Go on, now! Go on!” 

Hardly had the door closed behind the 
Japanese, when -Murchison stumbled across 
the room toward the high-backed chair 
of carved mahogany, on which his clothes 
had been flung at random in the excite- 
ment. 

Shaken and trembling, he began trying 
to dress himself, a task he had not done 
alone for many ytars. 

“Mad? Am I going mad?” he muttered 
as he pawed in a dazed manner at his 
clothing. “This isn’t true! It can’t be! Why, 
the thing’s preposterous. Worse, it’s an 
infernal outrage! Impossible! But he’s 
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smart, Storm is — blamed smart, I’ll grant 
that. A clever devil, eh?” 

He tried to laugh, but dismally failed. 
“He's huffy because I threatened him 
with discharge for not delivering the goods 
on that nitrate proposition. Trying to get 
back at me, what? Well, I’ll teach him!” 

H E TOOK up his garments and sought 
to turn them right-side out, but his 
hands shook so that -they disobeyed his 
will. He cursed, and ripped at them. 

“Clever as Hades!” he exclaimed. “But 
there’s some catch to it, that’s certain. 
Some smart scientific hocus-pocus — or 
maybe he had me hypnotized, staring so 
steadily at those bright gold pieces. How 
can I tell? Ail I know is that the thing’s 
impossible. It isn’t so — it can’t be! But — 
eh? If it were? Nonsense! Why — ” 

Out from his waistcoat-pocket something 
fell — a small, hard black object. 

“H-m! My fountain pen,” said Murchi- 
son, and picked it up. With hardly a glance 
at it, he was about to lay it on the dress- 
ing-table close at hand, when a certain 
peculiarity in its appearance struck him. 

With a strange feeling of impending dis- 
aster, he thrust it under the electric light 
burning beside the table. 

“What?” stammered he. 

Horror leaped into his eyes. All along 
his spine and over his scalp a crawling, 
tightening sensation spread. Suddenly he 
began to shiver violently. Long-forgotten 
sensations such as he had not felt since, 
when a boy, he had once had to pass a 
country graveyard at night, thrilled every 
nerve. 

“My God!” he whispered hoarsely. 

He stared at the pen aghast. On the 
hard-rubber barrel, where the elaborately 
carved gold filigree mountings had been, 
now there showed only a spraying intaglio 
design. 

Of the gold no slightest trace or vestige 
remained. 

He snatched off the cap. Terrified, he 
looked for the gold pen-point. 

But that, too, had disappeared. From 
the cap a tiny pinch of white metallic pow- 
der filtered out as he held it in his palsied 
fingers. 

With a ourse, Murchison hurled the pen 
from him. It cracked against the wall and 
ricochetted back across the polished floor, 
leaving an ugly blotch of ink where it had 
struck. 

Shaken with fright and cold to the very 
marrow, the billionaire staggered back to 
his bed and collapsed. Through all the 



terror and confusion of his mind only one 
thought rose dominant: 

“This must not be known! This must be 
hidden! Nobody must get hold of it! 
Storm must be seen. He must be inter- 
cepted. If the secret of his power becomes 
public — universal ruin!” 

He hid his face in both hands, and for a 
moment sat quite motionless. 

There Jinyo, presently returning with 
noiseless tread, found his master. Very 
pale now, sobered, and humbled was Mur- 
chison. 

“Jinyo?” said he in an altered voice. 
“Yes, sar?” 

“The doctor — when he comes — ” 

“He maybe come now, pretty soon.” 
“When he does, show him up. I’ve 
changed my mind. And say, pour me a 
drink there. A stiff one, too.” 

He nodded weakly toward the little 
stand in the corner. 

Jinyo deftly manipulated decanter and 
glass, and brought Murchison four fingers 
of Croix d’Hins cognac, thirty years old, 
with a soda chaser. The billionaire, though 
ordinarily most moderate, gulped the 
brandy neat, without even winking. The 
chaser he ignored. 

“Library all locked up tight now?” 

“Yes, sar. All locked.” 

“Nobody’s been in there? Nobody at all?” 
“No, sar. Just I come now from locking 
it. Keys here, sar.” 

Murchison accepted them with a tre- 
mulous hand. He started violently as a 
knocking sounded on the floor. 

“Father! Father?” sounded Hildegarde’s 
voice through the panels. “We don’t under- 
stand this at all. Mother says we ought 
to be in there with you, and — ” 

“Will you leave me alone?” roared the 
billionaire in a violent gust of passion. 

And, already stimulated by the alcohol, 
he got up unsteadily from the bed and be- 
gan pacing the floor. The Jap, with 
observant yet noncommittal eyes, watched 
him from a respectful distance. 

“Will you go to bed now, sar?” queried 
he. “Till doctor comes?” 

“Doctor? What doctor? I don’t want any 
doctor. I’m as fit as a fiddle — all right 
every way. See here, Jinyo!” 

Coming over to the valet, Murchison 
glared down at him. 

“I’ve got another errand for you. Listen!” 
“I hear, sar.” 

“Good! You go on down to the garage. 
If you can get there without being seen, 
so much the better. In any case, don’t 
answer any questions. Got that?” 
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The billionaire's voice was regaining 
something of its usual timbre, its pitch of 
mastery. Jinyo nodded. 

“Have Thomas run the racing-car out. 
The racer, mind. Out the rear door on to 
the Sylvan Avenue driveway. Tell him to 
get everything ready for a quick start, but 
not to light the lamps. He must wait right 
there at the wheel for further orders. And 
you put a fur coat into the car for me.” 
“Which coat, sar?" 

“The Persian lamb. That’s all now. Go!” 

F IVE minutes later Murchison had hud- 
dled on his clothes in hit-or-miss fash- 
ion, dropped a revolver from his table 
drawer into his coat pocket, and — sneaking 
in his own house like a fear-struck crim- 
inal — had made his way by devious pas- 
sages and stairs down to the tradesmen’s 
entrance at the back of the mansion. 

Here he paused a moment to listen. 
Nothing. No sound of alarm or of sus- 
picion. 

Noiselessly the billionaire opened the 
door and slipped out into the night. 

A single incandescent was blurring the 
chill fog under the archway of the door, 
casting its light out on to the thin and 
glistening snow that had that evening 
fallen. 

Murchison turned a switch in the door- 
jamb. The- light died. Then quickly, fur- 
tively, he hurried in the thick gloom to- 
ward the garage, reached it unnoted, stole 
around it, and reached the driveway that 
communicated with the avenue at the rear 
of Edgecliff, Murchison’s estate. 

Thomas, already holding the car door 
open, was waiting for his master with the 
imperturbable aplomb that made him in- 
valuable. He touched his cap as Murchison 
climbed into the limousine. 

“Railroad station at Englewood, quick 1” 
commanded Murchison. “But run out of 
the place here as quietly as you can. Light 
the lamps outside there on the road, not 
now." 

His voice was strained and notably un- 
steady. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Go down Englewood Avenue. You know 
Mr. Storm, of course — the man you brought 
up here last week? All right. Keep close 
watch of the road for him. Most of the 
way down there’s sidewalk only on one 
side. You can’t miss him if he hasn’t 
reached the village yet. It’s highly im- 
portant that I see him. Now you under- 
stand everything?” 

“I understand, sir.” 



“Very well.” And Murchison slipped into 
the huge fur coat that Jinyo had already 
laid on the cushions for him. “Drive on!” 

Thomas closed the door with discreet 
gentleness, touched his cap, and climbed 
on to the driver’s seat. A moment, and 
with a soft hum of gears, the racer was 
slipping in the dark down the long wind- 
ing drive between the oaks and elms. 
Even the grit of pebbles was deadened by 
the snow. 

Almost noiselessly the car swung through 
the huge stone gate nearly half a mile 
from the house. Here Thomas stopped and 
lighted the acetyline headlights. 

“Let her out now!” Murchison com- 
manded sharply through the speaking- 
tube as the chauffeur once more took the 
wheel and threw in the clutch. And, as if 
in direct obedience to his word, the magni- 
ficent machine sprang forward, spinning 
into a mad pace along the far-curved road 
toward the village. 

At the first westward turn down Pali- 
sades Avenue they passed a tall, ulster- 
clad figure, sitting at ease on a stone wall 
and hidden by the trunk of a huge maple. 

“I thought as much,” this man thought 
to himself, smiling, as he watched the fad- 
ing glare of the red rear light. “Looks as 
though Murchison were taking his first 
lesson in the value of theoretical science. 
Here’s hoping he’ll profit by it. My inocul- 
ation seems to have ‘taken,’ all right. Now 
for home. But, gad, I wish I had one of 
those Mindanaos for the tramp!” 

Pondering regretfully on the priceless 
cigar, whereof the wondrous bouquet still 
haunted his memory, Storm slid off the 
wall and limbered into his long, loose 
stride. As he went he whistled, and with 
overflowing energy swung in circles the 
heavy walking-stick he always carried. 

“In a day or two, three at the outside,” 
he reflected, “I’ll be ready to spring my 
proposition on him — or rather he’ll prob- 
ably be in a receptive state of mind to 
listen to it. I shouldn’t wonder if that big 
dinner he’s planning might be rather a 
neat occasion to drive things home, eh?” 

Murchison’s racer by this time had al- 
ready roared down the first of the long 
hills toward Englewood. Another car, its 
lights flinging a momentary blinding glare, 
whirred past up the gradient. In spite of 
his horrible perturbation, the billionaire 
smiled grimly. 

“Too late, doctor!” he growled. “Your 
bird’s flown this time, which won’t, how- 
ever, prevent your sending in a scandalous 
bill.” 
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Then with a word to Thomas — “Keep a 
sharp eye out, now,” Murchison settled his 
glasses on his nose and peered eagerly out 
at the speeding roadside. 

But, though they swtpt the whole length 
of the avenue, they found no John Storm. 
John was already far on his way down 
Hudson Terrace toward Coytesville, where 
he knew he could catch a car for Fort Lee 
ferry. 

Swinging along through the light snow, 
now humming a bit of- the sextet from 
Lucia, now reflecting on the Mindanao 
specials, again turning over in his mind 
the campaign he had launched against the 
unquestioned ruler of the financial world, 
he made good progress. Once he stopped 
to fill his pipe and light it with a wisp of 
paper at a flaring street-lamp, for matches 
he found he had none. 

As he flung the paper down and set his 
foot on it he smiled. 

“Ashes!” he said mockingly. 

The billionaire had in the meantime 
reached the Englewood railroad station. 
He, the economic overlord of uncounted 
millions of men, now was hunting the 
scientist as a lost dog hunts its master’s 
spoor. 

“Quick, Thomas!” he ordered. “There’s 
a train in two minutes. You look up and 
down the platform — everywhere. I’ll take 
the inside of the station. Quick!” 

“Excuse me, sir; but Mr. Storm can’t 
have got here so -soon.” 

“Yes — yes, he can. He may have caught 
a ride down on somebody’s machine. Go, 
do as I tell you.” 

And while Thomas, amazed, began to • 
scrutinize all the waiting passengers by 
the dim station lights, Murchison hastily 
disappeared into the building. 

The train clanged in, stopped, pulled out 
again, and left Murchison alarmed and 
baffled. 

He climbed back into the car, shaken 
with sick apprehension. 

“New York City — and hang the speed- 
laws!” he directed. Then, as the racer 
wheeled in a quick circle up the station 
driveway and surged southbound along 
Dean Street, he flung himself back against 
the cushions and impotently gnawed at his 
mustache. His thoughts, who shall say? 

But presently the details of his immedi- 
ate plan recurred to his mind. Storm’s 
address, until now a mere jotting in his 
memorandum book, all at once assumed a 
tremendous and overshadowing impor- 
tance. 

As the car shot through the night, 



swerving to dodge trolleys, ripping over 
crossings, sounding its harsh siren-shriek 
at incautious pedestrians, Murchison fum- 
bled this book from his inner pocket. 

He switched on the little electric light in 
the roof of the limousine, a light fed by 
storage batteries; then with an abject 
eagerness which he was ashamed to admit 
even to himself, hastily thumbed the book- 
let. 

“Ah, here we are — 75A Danton Place!” 

And, as though the insensate paper 
could feel, he smote it with his clenched 
fist. 

“It’s ruin, ruin — if it’s true!” he thought. 
“That devil’s capable of anything. I know 
the type. What’s his game? A holdup, 
Wants a million, does he? Ten, perhaps? 
H-m! When I get through with him — ” 

With savage bitterness he tried to frame 
some countermove to checkmate Storm. 

“It must be some smart trick, after all,” 
he tried to comfort himself. “Gold is in- 
destructible; t halt’s the hard, cold, scienti- 
fic fact. No getting around that. Some 
infernal legerdemain. He won’t try it 
twice, that’s all. Nobody yet has ever stood 
against me — no one can." 

He leaned toward the speaking-tube. 

"Thomas!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Getting all you can out of the ma- 
chine?” 

“She’s doing forty now, sir. I don’t 
dare—” 

“Make it fifty.” 

T HE CAR swayed as Thomas let her out 
another notch. Her exhaust with the 
muffler cut out, roared like Nordenfeldts. 
The country road whirled back at a reck- 
less, dizzy pace, ghostly-white with the 
thin snow through which the tires cut their 
long, straight slashes. 

Bang! 

The car lurched, swerved, gritted, 
stopped. 

“What the devil now?” howled the bil- 
lionaire. 

“Inner tube, sir, I think. But — ” 

“Hang you, what d’you mean by putting 
on such rotten rubber?” To himself he 
groaned, “If that stupendous villain sees 
anybody or talks with anybody before I 
get to him, nothing can undo the possible 
damage.” Then aloud, “How long now?” 
Already he was out of the limousine, 
standing there in the snow with Thomas, 
glaring at the damaged tire, shaking with 
cold and terror. His teeth chattered in his 
jaw. 




“Five minutes, sir. Maybe ten — not more 
than ten at the outside. I’ve got to jack 
the axle up, sir, you see, and bolt on the 
spare — ” 

“Go on, get to work then! Don't waste 
time explaining. Get at it.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And while Murchison tramped up and 
down in the December night, his soul 
aflame with haste and hate and fear, the 
chauffeur got out tools and started to re- 
pair. 

He underestimated the time, for the 
chilled nuts and bolts, set by the frost, 
defied him. One wrench he*broke; he bent 
another before the spare rim was clinched 
home. A full quarter-hour had passed, and 
Murchison was holding himself only by a 
strong exercise of will before all was ready 
once more. 

“Right, sir,” Thomas announced at 
length. 



“Seventy-five A, Danton Place, New 
York!” he cried. “And if you want to hold 
your job, you make it inside half an hour.” 
“Yes, sir. But if we don’t connect right 
with the ferry — ” 

“Not another word! Go!” 

Luck held bad. They missed a boat by 
one minute and a half. This cost them a 
ten-minute wait. And on Manhattan 
Street, across the 'river, they were held for 
six minutes by a long freight which, 
alternately backing and going ahead, 
blocked the way. Not all Murchison’s hot 
haste and bitter rage could clear that 
train from the street. Savagely he re- 
called that he himself owned sixty-five per 
cent of the stock ot that railroad. 

“Every man of this particular train- 
crew gets the blue envelope to-morrow,” 
he thought. “And these tracks go under- 
ground before this time next year.” 

The reflection gave him some grains of 
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chilly comfort. But, none the less, his 
nerves were worn down fine long before 
the racer swirled and skidded around the 
corner into Danton Place, and with a sud- 
den cramp of brakes hauled up in front 
of 75A. 

Before Thomas «ould get down to open 
the door for him Murchison was on the 
sidewalk. He peered up and down the 
street. Good fortune, perhaps, might show 
him John Storm just getting home. 

But no — no sign of him appeared. Mur- 
chison cast a quick glance at the building. 
Here a stationery store; next, a pretty little 
milliner’s shop, with a ravishing display 
of feathers, hats, and gowns, at sight of 
which Murchison cursed savagely. No sign, 
however, of dwelling-places. Then the 
billionaire saw a doorway, recessed from 
the street. 

He ran to it. 

“Ah, here we are!” 

Waiting not for Thomas, who stood 
astonished on the sidewalk, he pushed 
open the door and entered. 

A row of letter-boxes and electric but- 
tons were dimly visible at the right. Mur- 
chison drew out his cigar-lighter. By its 
pale flame he read the tenants’ cards. 

"Hanson? No. Burbank? Wilson? No. 
Ah, John Storm, Consulting Physicist!” 

With a sudden thrill of nervousness he 
rang Storm’s bell. But though he waited, 
rang again and waited, and once more 
rang, no reply sounded down the tube. No 
click of the inner-door latch bade him. 
come up. 

“The devil!” breathed Murchison. 

He tried another bell, which was an- 
swered. Panting, he climbed three flights 
of dim-lit stairs. A fat woman in a wrap- 
per, peering over the banisters, demanded 
his errand. 

“No, I don’t know anything about any- 
body here. Sorry, but I can’t tell you 
where he is, or anything,” said she, when 
he had stated the object of his search. 

Then she vanished and a door closed. 

Though Murchison tried every available 
person in the house, he got no informa- 
tion. Storm’s door was impregnable. Only 
one thing the billionaire made sure of — 
the scientist was not at home. 

Where the deuce is he anyhow, and 
what next? thought the financier, wrought 
to a bitter pitch of irritation as he stood 
before the physicist’s unresponding door. 

Then, realizing that undue eagerness 
might cause suspicion and subject him to 
unwelcome observation, he mastered his 
consuming impatience. 



“See me at once at the Imperial Arms 
Hotel,” he scribbled in pencil on one of his 
cards. “Failure to do so will entail serious 
results to you.” 

This card he thrust under Storm’s door; 
then, morose and very angry, made his 
way down to the machine again. 

“Imperial Arms!” he commanded Thom- 
as curtly. To himself he said, “The devil- 
ish fool may have already told somebody 
how he hoaxed me this evening. Why, 
this very moment he may be laughing 
over it in some cafe with some of his 
cronies! All a fine joke, eh? But if it 
gets out — if there’s any grain of truth in 
it — what then?” 

He pondered for a moment as the car 
got under way once more. 

“Truth? Bah!” he gibed. “Truth? It’s 
impossible. It can’t be so — it is not!” 

But his face was grim and very pale as 
he leaned back, exhausted, physically and 
mentally beaten out, against the deep 
leather cushions of the racer. 

CHAPTER H 

CONVINCED AT LAST 

J OHN STORM, during this time of 
nerve-rack and distress for Murchi- 
son, was thinking of quite other 
lgs. 

All the way in to town the memory of 
that precious, that incomparable Minda- 
nao had haunted him. His pipe, after that 
priceless smoke, had utterly failed to sat- 
isfy. The stifle in the men’s cabin of the 
ferry had quite nauseated him. 

It had seemed, by contrast with the 
Vuelta Abajo fragrance, like the reek of 
a soap factory to one who had just come 
from a flower show. 

And John, ill at ease, haunted by a 
longing such as he never yet had known 
in all his years of tobacco connoisseur- 
ship, had gone to stand on the deck, to 
gaze on the far city lights wimpling in 
the river, to think with unspeakable long- 
ings of the wondrous treasures in old 
Murchison’s humidor. 

Only in the background of his mind now 
dwelt the scene of the gold transmutation, 
the sense of power, of success, and strife, 
and future conflict. The priceless weed 
from that far, southern slope — vague as a 
fable of the Blessed Western Isles, and 
seemingly as hopeless of attainment — ob- 
sessed his soul. 

He mused, “If I only had the power, 
now, of turning havanas into those!” 
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Impatiently he walked the deck, un- 
satisfied. The one great physical need and 
craving he had ever known, ever been 
dominated by, the fine, discriminating, 
overmastering love of good tobacco, was 
strong at work upon him. No tiger, de- 
prived of blood after its first taste, lusts 
for that joy more keenly than did John 
Storm for more — and still more — of those 
Mindanao miracles. 

When he reached Manhattan, instead of 
going straight home, as a matter of course, 
Storm turned into Amsterdam Avenue, and 
walked south, three blocks, to One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-Third Street. Near the 
Corner, a curious old Porto Rican, who re- 
joiced in the title of Manuel Rincon y 
Barra, had long kept a tiny hole-in-the- 
wall shop, where he dispensed quaint 
philosophy, and the finest, rarest cigars 
to be found anywhere on the Island — odd 
brands, broken lots, special smokes with 
weird names from unknown places. 

Storm entertained shrewd suspicions 
about the legitimacy of some of this busi- 
ness; there seemed a scarcity of United 
States revenue stamps in the establish-? 
ment. None the less, Barra’s wisdom and 
unparalleled weeds had long held his in- 
terest. And to the little shop he now be- 
took his way. 

He spent half an hour there, with the 
brown- faced, spectacled, smiling patri- 
arch — half an hour of the same time when 
Murchison, with febrile anxiety, was seek- 
ing him. 

Only when Barra had admitted that 
neither in his own shop, nor in any other 
whatsoever could Vuelta Abajo Mindanaos 
be procured, did Storm, with deep dejec- 
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tion, take the subway, homeward bound. 

All the way down-town his mind dwelt 
anxiously on this new problem, and more 
than once he softly swore to himself. 

But Murchison’s card, under the door, 
diverted his mind. Certainly that was a 
pregnant development. 

“H-m-m-m!” mused the physicist, as he 
turned up the gas and read the penciled 
message. “I knew I’d hear from him, sure 
enough, but I hardly thought he’d follow 
me up to-night. He must be in a panic! 
So soon? What will he do when I really 
get down to business?" 

Then, with an odd smile, he tossed the 
card into the waste-basket. And, quite 
ignoring the billionaire’s imperative com- 
mand of “See me at once!” he calmly un- 
dressed and went to bed in the little room 
opening off his study. 

I might as well get a little sleep before 
he routs me out, he thought, as he 
stretched between the sheets. It’s quar- 
ter of twelve now. I give him till two a.m. 
at latest. Well, we shall see what we shall 
see. 

He turned over and began to think of 
Mindanaos again. Five minutes later he 
was sleeping the sleep of the absolutely 
healthy. 

Storm’s calculations proved correct with- 
in a reasonably close margin. For hardly 
had his little alarm-clock ticked out three 
hours when the trilling of his electric door- 
bell, persistent and compelling, aroused 
him. 

“Gad! I’ve got company at last, I guess.” 
He yawned, sitting up in bed. “No hurry, 
though. Let him have time enough to 
think things over. He won’t go away." 
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With which he very deliberately got out 
of bed, put on slippers and bath-robe, and 
went into his study. He closed the bed- 
room door behind him again — for all the 
windows in there were open wide — then 
lighted the gas, and vtent to admit his 
distinguished guest. 

“What? You, sir?” he greeted Murchi- 
son, with feigned astonishment. Then he 
smiled, and offered his hand, which the 
billionaire did not accept. 

“Why — what gives me the pleasure of 
such an early call? Anything wrong? That 
is — anything I can do for you?” 

Murchison stood blinking with anger 
and embarrassment, yet through it all 
Storm could sense the tremendous re- 
lief of the financier at having found him. 
The billionaire’s face went a dull red. 
Then, not even waiting an invitation, he 
pushed past Storm. 

“You got my card?” he demanded. 

“I did,” Storm answered calmly as he 
closed the door. “Sorry, but I really 
couldn’t keep the appointment. After a 
hard day’s work — ” 

“The worst day’s work you’ve ever 
done!” snarled Murchison. “Now, let me 
tell you — let me say — ” 

He stammered, coughed, and struggled 
in vain for words. 

Storm, a tall, powerful figure in his loose 
gown, ran his fingers through his unruly 
thatch of hair, and smiled again. 

“By the way,” he remarked, “If we’re 
really going to discuss things, do you mind 
my inquiring whther you’ve got a stray 
Mindanao in your clothes?” 

Murchison glared. 

“You impudent hound!” he flung at the 
scientist. 

Storm’s face hardened. 

“Beg pardon?” asked he. “Were you ad- 
dressing me, sir?” 

“Yes, I was! And I repeat it! I add 
charlatan and trickster, mountebank and 
— and — ” He choked again. But his fist, 
clenched with passion, shook square at 
the scientist. 

Storm kept a moment’s silence. He 
coughed slightly, thrust his thumbs 
through the cord of his bath-robe, and 
began to pace the floor with long, even 
strides. 

The faint slap, slap, slap of his straw 
Chinese slippers punctuated the tension. 
Then he stopped, faced Murchison, and 
eyed him with a smile of quizzical interest. 

The financier advanced toward him, 
trembling with rage. 

“What d’you mean,” he cried, “by put- 



ting up a game like this on me? Me? By 
coming out to Edgecliff and playing your 
infernal tricks? Think I’m a child, to be 
fooled by sleight of hand, by devilish bun- 
combe like this? Think you can put this 
over me, and get away with it? If so — 
well— I reckon you’ve got a thing or two 
to learn, that’s all. And you’ll regret it, 
too! Hear me?” 

“Yes, I hear you, all right enough,” an- 
swered Storm quietly. “But what you’re 
driving at, I don’t know. Can it be you’re 
laboring under the delusion that— that 
I’ve been deceiving you, maybe? That 
what I’ve shown you is mere claptrap and 
deception? If so, the quicker you forget 
it, the better! 

“Tricks?” And Storm’s long forefinger 
jabbed vigorously at Murchison, who stood 
shaking with excitement, a strange little 
figure in the bulky greatcoat of Persian 
lamb. 

“Tricks, eh? See here, now — I’ve played 
no tricks on you! It’s all dead earnest, 
this business. If you prefer to consider it 
make-believe, of course that’s your own 
prerogative. But I warn you now, you’re 
on the wrong track. Dead wrong! And 
the sooner you get off it, in dealing with 
me, the better! That’s all!” 

His jaw snapped shut. His eyes hard- 
ened with an expression Murchison never 
yet had seen in them. For a moment the 
billionaire met his gaze, but only for a 
moment. Then the elder man’s eyes fell, 
and with a dry tongue he tried to moisten 
his parched lips. 

S TORM gripped the edge of the table 
and leaned forward. 

“See here!” he said. “There’s nothing in 
this matter but just hard, cold, scientific 
fact. Get that? I’ve got a purpose in 
view. A purpose, you understand? What’s 
more, I’m going to get what I’m after. 
Going — to — get — it! That’s flat!” 
“Humph!” Murchison sneered. But all 
at once, with a cry, he clapped his hand 
to his face. 

“Oh!” he cried. “My glasses!” 

Storm grinned broadly. 

“Yes, I shouldn’t wonder if you would 
need another pair,” he said. “Really, I 
hate to deprive you of any more property 
just yet. But it seems as though you 
weren’t sufficiently convinced. Look out! 
Save the lenses!” 

Dazed, Murchison was fumbling at his 
face. Came a sharp clink as one of the 
lenses fell to the floor. The billionaire’s 
glasses, as such, had ceased to exist. Down 
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his fur coat clung little dabs of powder; 
some had been lodged in his mustache. 
And the silken cord which had held the 
glasses now dangled futilely from his ear. 

“Your watch!” Storm cried. 

Almost as he spoke, a muffled buzzing be- 
came audible near Murchison’s equator. 
Cursing, the billionaire ripped open his 
coat. His fingers sought his watch-pocket. 
Then they recoiled as though a viper had 
been hidden there. 

“Go on, see what’s left!” the scientist 
gibed. 

Murchison, deadly pale, tremulously 
dredged out a little of the same gray pow- 
der, together with an absurd, incongru- 
ous jumble of springs and tiny wheels, 
and, in the midst of all, an intact crystal — 
the utter wreck of his magnificent gold 
watch. 

Murchison retreated toward the door, 
gasping. 

“You — you hell-hound!” he gulped. 

“Thanks!” Storm answered, bowing. 

“That’s better. No charlatan, now, eh? 
No trickster? You flatter me, sir. I con- 
gratulate you, too, on your final percep- 
tion of the truth. 

“But, sir, if you’ll pardon my saying so, 
you’re in no fit condition to-night for any 
rational discussion of the program I’ve 
mapped out. I hardly think you and I 
could come to an understanding just yet. 
To-morrow morning will be much better, 
won’t it? Shall we make it eleven o’clock, 
here in this room? Agreed, then, since 
silence gives consent. But be on time, 
please. I’ve got an appointment at eleven- 
thirty. 

“And now,” he continued, yawning, “I 
really must ask you to let me have a little 
sleep. To-morrow there’ll be time enough 
for everything, but we both of us need a 
good snooze. And — pardon me mentioning 
it — if you’ll only be so kind as to bring a 
couple of those cigars, the discussion will 
be much facilitated. Good night!” 

But Murchison gave no answer, nor did 
he make any sign of withdrawing. He tmly 
stood there, dazed, his pallid face all wrin- 
kled and baggy and odd-looking, very, very 
old and drawn, as though the sap and life 
had all been drained from his flesh. 

Storm shot a glance at him. then turned 
and slatted over to the window overlook- 
ing Danton Place. This window he threw 
up with one vigorous gesture. He leaned 
out. 

There, at the curb below, Murchison’s 
car was standing, its engine singing a 
ouiet, contented little monotone. The fig- 
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ure of Thomas, patiently waiting, lounged 
against a mud-guard. 

“Oh, there, Thomas! Thomas!” Storm 
hailed. 

“Yes, sir,” the man called back, starting 
to attention. 

“You’re wanted here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Come right up, please!” 

Storm closed the window. He turned, to 
find the billionaire fumbling at some ob- 
ject which he had already half drawn 
from the pocket of the great fur coat. A 
flick of light showed that this object 
was metal. Instinctively, Storm realized 
Murchison had a revolver. 

“Put that toy back there!” he com- 
manded, laughing dryly with caustic 
scorn. “Your hand’s shaking so you 
couldn’t hit a barn door at ten paces. 
More likely than not you’ll hurt yourself 
if you try to shoot. Come, come, now, 
Murchison, don’t make a fool of yourself!” 

On the stairway sounded a step; at the 
door a knock. 

“There’s Thomas,” said Storm. “Quick, 
get that gun out of sight before I let him 
in!” 

With a thin-lipped grimace, the billion- 
aire, overmastered, slid the revolver back 
into his pocket. 

“Thanks,” Storm remarked as he opened 
the door. “I’m glad you’re going to be 
sensible, and not force me to get unpleas- 
ant. Now, Thomas,” he added to the chauf- 
feur, “Mr. Murchison isn’t feeling well. 
He oughtn’t to have come at all. If you’ll 
pilot him downstairs, he’ll be greatly 
obliged. 

“He’s broken his glasses, you under- 
stand, and can’t see plainly. I advise you 
to get him back home as soon as possible. 
Mind the stairs. There’s a bad place on 
the second landing. All right? Good 
night!” 

In the doorway Murchison paused, 
turned, and with a ghastly, masklike face 
of fear and hate, raised his fist at the 
imperturbable Storm. Then he let Thomas, 
filled with vast wonder, lead him away. 

After they were gone, Storm sat down 
in his big, shabby comfortable armchair 
by the littered table, carefully filled a pipe 
and lighted it. 

As the first clouds of smoke puffed ceil- 
ingward he heard the faint slam of an 
automobile door. TTien came a humming, 
the throw-in of a clutch, the vanishing 
cahoot-hoot-hoot of a siren. 

“Au revoir," murmured he, leaning back* 
contentedly, and with thoughtful interest 
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considering the eye-glass lens that still lay 
upon the floor. He picked it up and put it 
carefully away in his table drawer. “Some 
souvenir!” He smiled. 

Then he turned out fell lights and once 
more went to bed. 

I guess you’re convinced now, at last, 
he thought. That’s the first step. And 
you’ll take the second, too, my man, or 
there’ll be plenty of trouble, that’s all! 

Whereafter, his conscience being good, 
and all things working according to sched- 
ule, he turned over and fell fast asleep, 
to dream of priceless Mindanaos by the 
million, which Murchison, who somehow 
looked like the Porto Rican tobacconist, 
kept changing into worthless golden bars 
as fast as Storm reached for them. 

But all that long night through, after 
having with his own hands cleaned up 
the library, collected the gold-ash, and 
hidden it in his safe, the billionaire, in 
anguish, hate and futile rage, paced the 
floor of his fine bedroom at Edgecliff. 

And the gray winter morn was not more 
pale, more cold and desolate, than he, 
owner of millions, master of the world. 

UTVTOW, Storm, just what are you driv- 

iN ing at? What is it you want?” 
demanded Murchison. “We’re not chil- 
dren, you and I. We’re men, practical men, 
men of sense and judgment. I admit, 
first off, you’ve put me in a tight place. 
Only a fool tries to bluff a royal flush with 
two pair. Show down — let’s see what 
you’ve got? 

“No reason why we should play at cross- 
purposes. Let’s get together! And if your 
demands are anywhere within reason, why, 

I reckon maybe I can meet them.” 

Storm smiled, that enigmatic smile of 

his, and passed a hand along his freshly 
shaven chin. Fit as a fighting-cock was he, 
after six hours’ sleep and a cold shower. 
And the realization that Murchison had 
obeyed his will, had come back again at 

II a.m. sharp, was very good. 

“Let me take your coat,” he offered. 
“That’s right; we can talk better if we’re 
both comfortable. Now, won’t you try my 
big chair? It fits the back better than any 
other I’ve ever known. So. In the third 
place, pardon me for asking, but do you 
happen to have an extra Vuelta Abajo 
you’re not going to use? If so, I know 
where it will dp lots of good.” 

Murchison sat down, and very grimly 
pulled out a leather cigar-case, highly 
tooled. . 

"I’m not taking any more chances with 



gold, you see,” he growled, with just the 
faintest trace of a sour smile. “Here, 
help yourself. I’ve got four with me. Take 
two. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“One will do — for now — thank you,” 
Storm answered. 

For a moment he held the long, soft, 
black weed in his fingers, with an expres- 
sion such as perhaps another man might 
show on receiving a love-letter from his 
adored. His gaze softened as he sniffed 
the ineffable aroma of the cigar. 

At last he lighted it. For a moment he 
closed his eyes, sensing to the full the won- 
drous bouquet. Then, with a sigh of con- 
tentment, he opened them again. 

“Now,” said he, “I’m ready to talk busi- 
ness.” 

“What is it you want?” exclaimed the 
billionaire, his thin fingers drumming the 
chair-arm. “What’s the game all about, 
anyhow? A hold-up? Money? Position? 
What?” 

“Pofter!” 

“What?” 

“Power, I repeat. And, what’s more, I’m 
going to get it. This is to be straight talk, 
Murchison, without any frills or evasions. 
Listen. You’re used to power. It’s your 
breath and life and soul. You’re used to 
commanding, to dictating. You say ‘Go!’ 
and men go, by the million. ‘Come!’ and 
they come. ‘Do so and so!’ and they do it — 
they have to, or else starve. 

“But now, Murchison,” and he poised the 
cigar in midair, jabbing with it to empha- 
size his words, “now you are in for a new 
experience. You’re face to face with some- 
thing you can neither understand nor yet 
control. You’re up against a fact, now, not 
a theory. A new kind of fact, altogether, 
a new force, outside of and vastly bigger 
than any you’ve ever so much as dreamed 
of. Understand?” 

He paused, as for an answer. Murchi- 
son, fidgeting with his mustache, nodded 
evasively. 

“Well, what are you driving at?” he 
asked, in a throaty, thin voice. 

“You’ll find out soon enough. This new 
force at my disposal can, and will, under- 
mine all the power of you. There’s no such 
thing as withstanding or combating it, or 
doing anything at all with it except just 
to placate it and surrender as gracefully 
as possible. From your hands, power is 
about to pass into mine.” 

“Go on!” 

Before continuing, Storm smoked a mo- 
ment in silence. Then he sat down on the 
table-top. 
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“Wherein rests my claim to power?” he 
asked. “In this one fact — that I can de- 
stroy the basis of yours; can, at will, an- 
nihilate gold; can utterly obliterate its 
value! The world’s exchange medium is, 
in my hands, like so much cigar-ash in 
yours. I close my hand, and — it’s gone. 
That’s all. 

“You’re in my grip, Murchison. 

“I’ve demonstrated my abilities. If you 
want to, I can go farther. In fact, I’ll go 
as far as necessary to bring you all to 
your knees. But I advise you, for your own 
good, that the sooner you make terms with 
me, the better.” 

“Oh, drop all that!" ejaculated the bil- 
lionaire. “Suppose I take you at your own 
word, what then? What do you want? 
Grant you all the power in the world — 
what are you aiming to do with that pow- 
er? What?” 

His voice had recovered a little of its 
usual tone; and back into his eyes — now 
blinking through silver-bowed glasses— 
something of their ordinary, keen, shrewd 
penetration had returned. 

“What are you after, with your power?” 
Murchison repeated. “And why do you 
make your demands on me? I employ you 
to carry on certain research work for me, 
and all at once you spring this coup. If 
the thing’s true, and I admit it looks true, 
you certainly have got us fellows into a 
most infernally small corner. You’re pos- 
sibly threatening the world’s whole finan- 
cial, social and economic structure. But 
from what I know of you, I don’t believe 
you’re out merely to destroy. A fanatic 
you may be, but I reckon you’re decently 
honest. What’s up?” 

“I’ll tell you, in a minute. But first let 
me make my game quite clear. I may not 
be able to extract a commercial nitrate 
from the air — yet; but I can certainly han- 
dle gold. I’ve been working on radio- 
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activities for eight years now, and they’ve 
led me a pretty chase. 

“Where other men have courted woman- 
kind, I’ve courted X-rays, N-rays, cathode- 
rays, Hertzian waves, wireless projection, 
and all that sort of thing. The Curies, 
Becquerel, Lodge, Crookes, and the rest, 
have nothing to teach me. This sounds 
like boasting, Murchison, but it isn’t. It’s 
just plain fact. And now, how am I going 
to apply it?" 

“Yes, yes! That’s the question!” Murchi- 
son burst out, leaning a little forward. 
“What next?” 

“This: That you and yours hereafter do 
my bidding, or — ” 

“You try to wreck us all?” 

“Not only try, but really do it! That’s 
putting it into good plain English, isn’t it? 
Whatever contains gold, lies in my power. 
No matter in what part of the world it 
lies, whether in your pocket, in Wall Street, 
in London, Berlin or Bombay or Hong- 
Kong, I can reach it! 

“Your cigar-case last night was no 
harder and no easier to disintegrate than 
would be the British crown- jewel gold in 
the Tower. And just as easily could I 
crumble the Dragon Throne in Peking, the 
Czar’s diadem, or the Sublime Porte’s in- 
signia on the banks of the Bosporus. Which 
you will admit,” he added, blowing a fog 
of smoke, “is going — some!” 

“Bah!” Murchison jibed. “Don’t try to 
make a fool of me, young man! Some 
little local influence you may perhaps pos- 
sess, but — " 

“I’m giving you this straight,” Storm 
interrupted. “There’s no particular advan- 
tage in a man’s bluffing when he holds a 
royal flush, as you yourself have already 
remarked. Whatever contains gold, is 
‘meat’ to me. 

“The higher the quality, the more com- 
plete is my control. From 24K down to 
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about 18K, I can transmute it into a pow- 
der of more or less firmness, as you know. 
Below that, while I c%n entirely eliminate 
the gold, the remaining part of the alloy 
may retain some cohesion, so that the 
form of the object may remain, though 
the value sharply diminishes or becomes 
zero. The thing works out mathematically. 
And in every phase and aspect it spells 
power — over you, Murchison; you as an 
individual, you as a class. Am I right, or 
am I wrong?” 

“You mean to sandbag me into enrich- 
ing you?” And the billionaire, flushing 
slightly, clenched his bony fist. 

“Not at all, sir; not the least in the 
world! I’m simply giving you the chance 
to avert ruin for yourself and yours by 
granting one demand. Just one! One, do 
you hear? Well? How about it?” 

“What — what is it, damn you!” 

“This ! ” And Storm stood up. He crossed 
his arms, gazed down at Murchison, and 
paused to weigh his words. 

“Just this: International Disarmament, 
the Abolition of War, World-Peace. One 
demand, in three aspects. One! 

“War must cease. You understand me? 
War must cease!” 

F OR a minute the billionaire sat staring 
at the scientist with uncomprehending 
astonishment. 

He had expected, perhaps, some crush- 
ingly heavy demand for money, property, 
position; and he had been more than half 
prepared to grant it, if at all in reason. 
But this turn of affairs utterly discon- 
certed him. It lay as far outside his con- 
cepts and his understanding as a request 
for the moon would have lain. 

And it appeared grotesquely absurd. The 
idea of a generalized social principle in- 
citing a man to action, was, to his self- 
centered soul, on a par with the antics of 
a whirling dervish or a self-torturing 
Hindu fakir. 

So, for the space of a dozen breaths, he 
merely sat blinking at Storm, unable to 
formulate even a ragged scrap of answer. 

“Well, how about it?” demanded the 
scientist, thoughtfully studying the long, 
white ash which had formed on the end of 
his own Mindanao. “Is it yes, or no? And 
in either case, why?” 

“Wha — what d’you mean?” Murchison 
stammered. “War? Stop war? Want me 
— me — to — ” 

“To put an end to organized murder, 
yes, just that,” Storm answered qpietly. 
“To stop this international game of ‘Beg- 



gar My Neighbor,’ otherwise known as in- 
creasing armaments. To limit, then di- 
minish, and finally entirely do away with 
armies, navies, and all that sort of thing. 
And, in a word, to introduce an era of 
peace, in place of the present bulldog ape- 
and-tiger era of growling, fang-showing 
brutality. Do you get me?” 

This man’s a plain lunatic! He’s mad, 
insane, clear through, irresponsible and 
highly dangerous! was Murchison’s secret 
thought; but he made shift to parry for 
time. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, blinking nervously, 
as was his habit, “why, what in the world 
can I do about all these things? War, I 
admit, is a regrettable affair; and arma- 
ments are tremendous drains on national 
resources; but, for the present, they’re 
necessary evils. And even if they weren’t 
necessary, how could I abolish them? Why 
do you come to me with your — your altru- 
istic demand?” 

“Why? That’s simple!” Storm’s big, 
even teeth showed in a good-natured smile 
— the kind of smile he might have used 
in humoring some wayward, misguided, 
yet promising boy. 

“I ask you, simply because you’re the 
richest man in the world, a man of in- 
calculable influence, whose every word is 
snatched by the press and hurled to the 
ends of the earth before it has time even 
to get cold. Because you’re the representa- 
tive head and spokesman of the whole 
capitalist system, its focus and personflca- 
tion in million of minds. Because — ” 

“You misunderstand!” Murchison inter- 
jected, starting forward. “I — ” 

“Now, now, let me finish, won’t you?” 
And Storm’s face grew very serious. “I 
know all about what you think you are; 
and I know what you are! Your word is 
the most important word to-day in the 
affairs of this country; not as a political 
idol, or a holder of high office, or openly as 
an executive head, but in a more vital 
sense altogether behind the scenes. 

“All thinking men realize, today, that 
gold really rules. That gold, not the public, 
makes and administers the laws. And that 
in every other civilized country the same 
condition exists. 

“You and your kind, Murchison, whether 
here or in Europe, constitute the real gov- 
ernment. 

“Lawmakers move and make noises and 
wave their little arms and go through the 
motions of governing, but you know in- 
fernally well who pulls the strings. You 
know, and so do I, and there’s no use try- 
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ing to hand out any hot air about it. If 
you and your gang say: ‘No war!’ why. 
war ceases. That’s all. Now you under- 
stand! 

“Are you going to say it, and climb 
down, like Davy Crockett’s coon? Or are 
you going to make me fight — and win from 
you, by means you already know some- 
thing of? How about it, Murchison? What’s 
doing?” 

The billionaire got up stiffly from the 
huge chair. For a moment he faced Storm; 
then, with a poisonous grimace, began to 
pace the floor. Storm watched him with 
amused interest, smoking the while. 

“How about it?” he repeated. “Is it yes, 
or no?” 

Murchison whirled on him, livid with 
sudden passion. 

“So it’s a Frankenstein game, eh? See 
what I get now for having taken you up 
and patronized you and made much of you 
— given you money for research and — ” 

“There, there, cut that right out, Murch- 
ison,” Storm demanded. “We’re past ex- 
changing personalities. Do you, or don’t 
you, understand me? Do you give in?” 

Beside himself with rage, the billionaire 
raised his cane, which he still held gripped, 
and shook it violently at Storm. 

“You’ll be in jail, sir, in the penitentiary, 
first thing you know, sir! With twenty 
years to serve! Twenty? Ha! A life sen- 
tence!" 

“On what charge, please? Disturbing 
the graft?” 

“Never you mind the charge; we’ll land 
you, all right!” 

“True enough, gold certainly can tip the 
scales of justice, I admit,” Storm answered 
thoughtfully. “Only, this time, it won’t 
work. Things aren’t going to happen ac- 
cording to schedule. You can’t ‘plant’ any- 
thing on me and fake up evidence and 
‘job’ me, in the good old way. Why not? 
Because you won’t dare, that’s all. 

“The first hand that’s laid on me, the 
first charge that’s made, will be the signal 
for a slashing, smashing center- drive right 
through your wealth. Your money and 
your power will run through your fingers 
like water. I’ll drain you so dry, Murchi- 
son, and play such tricks with credit and 
finance, and banking and'government, and 
the whole business, that you won’t ever 
know what struck you. 

“So look out!” 

And Storm held up an admonishing fin- 
ger, as though talking to an erring son. 

“Your only chance of safety is to give 
in to me and leave me unmolested. Pro- 
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cesses are at work this very minute, which 
I am controlling. If I’m taken away from 
them — Heaven help you! In the smash 
that would follow. Black Friday by com- 
parison would be a picnic.” 

S ILENCE followed, a silence so thick that 
the breathing of the two men grew 
audible — that of Storm, even and regular; 
Murchison’s, hurried and feverish. 

Outside, the dull and vibrant hum of 
the city’s life droned on and on incessant- 
ly. A hawker’s cry rose from the street; 
half-heard, the Sixth Avenue L clanked 
dully. 

Then Murchison, with a face such as you 
would hardly want to look at twice, spoke 
huskily and with a tone commingled of 
craft, hate, and consuming fear. 

“See here, Storm,” he said. “Why not 
come right out in this matter, and really 
tell me what you want? You aren’t plan- 
ning to smash things right and left, and 
bring bloodshed, chaos and hell on earth, 
just for the sake of mere destruction! 
What do you want? In plain words, let’s 
have it!” 

Gone now all Murchison’s veneer of cul- 
ture. Gone the language of diplomacy. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, the barter- 
ing. All his life accustomed to buying what 
he wanted, now he still tried the same 
tactic of raw purchase. 

“What’s your price. Storm? Name it, and 
let’s dicker. How much? A million? Two, 
three, five? Or is it political power you 
want — or reputation? How about a gov- 
ernorship, or a seat in Congress? Any- 
thing doing on those terms? If not, there’s 
the Senate, you know; surely, you can’t 
be aiming higher than that!” 

The old man’s tongue, well-loosened 
now, clattered freely. 

“I might even manage a seat on the 
Supreme Court bench, if you’re insistent," 
he continued. “But I don’t believe you 
care for politics, after all. Something good 
in the way of a traveling scholarship, un- 
limited time add stipend very generous, 
would be nice, now, wouldn’t it? Or a big 
professorship — or even the presidency of 
a university built especially for you — 
or — ” 

“Stop there!” cried Storm. “You’re on 
the wrong track there altogether. There’s 
positively no use* in your offering any- 
thing but just the one thing I want and 
mean to have. As I’ve already told you, 
I’m working for the abolition of war. War, 
organized murder, mass butchery. I don’t 
believe in it; I hate it; and I’m going to 
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put an end to it. What’s more, you’re go- 
ing to help me, or suffer terribly!” 

“But, you unpatriotic hound!” croaked 
the billionaire, “war is ^sometimes right, 
often necessary. The god of battles is a 
just god! Have you no patriotic pride? 
No sense of national honor? No thrill of 
reverence for the flag, the army, the navy, 
the defenders of our liberty and — ” 

“Sh-h-h! There, there, that’s enough! 
That’s all very well for schoolboys; but 
you know as well as I do, Murchison, that 
war is a big killing game for profits. 

“The exploiting elements of mankind 
have for ages profited from man’s in- 
herent instinct to fight. D’you know what 
George Bernard Shaw says about that 
infernal tendency? No? I’ll tell you. 

“It’s in ‘Man and Superman,’ where the 
devil speaks to Don Juan and Ana. He 
says: 

“Is man any the less destroying himself 
for all this boasted hrain of his? Have you 
walked up and down upon the earth lately? I 
have; and I tell you that in the arts of life, 
man invents nothing; but in the arts of death 
be outdoes nature herself, and produces by 
chemistry and machinery all the slaughter of 
plague, pestilence, and famine. The peasant 
I tempt today eats and drinks what was eaten 
and drunk by the peasants of ten thousand 
years ago; and the house he lives in has not 
altered as much in a thousand centuries as the 
fashion of a lady’s bonnet in a score of weeks. 
But when he goes out to slay, he carries a mar- 
vel of mechanism that lets loose at the touch 
of his finger all the hidden molecular energies, 
and leaves the javelin, the arrow, the blow- 
pipe of his fathers far behind. In the arts of 
peace, man is a bungler. I have seen his cot- 
ton factories and the like, with machinery that 
a greedy dog could have invented if it had 
wanted money instead of food. I know his 
clumsy typewriters and bungling locomotives 
and tedious bicycles; they are toys compared 
to the Maxim gun. the submarine torpedo- 
boat. There is nothing in man’s industrial 
machinery but his greed and sloth: his heart 
is in his weapons!” 

“Precisely!” Murchison jubilated. “There 
you have it! It’s not our fault! Men love to 
fight — they want to, for the sake — ” 

“You dry up, will you, till I’m through? 
It is your fault; your rotten, damnable 
fault, you men of ‘light’ and ‘leading,’ and 
all that kind of bunk! What have you done 
to stop the slaughter? Anything? 

“I guess not! You’ve seen in that in- 
stinct a chance to make money. You’ve 
aided and abetted it, perfected the tools of 
murder, glorified militarism, and beaten 
the tom-tom. What for? For profits, in- 
fernal hypocrites that you are!” 



“Profits? What’s — what’s war got to do 
with profits? What — ” 

“Come, now, Murchison, you really must 
drop that bombast. You simply can’t pull 
any such line of talk over on a man who’s 
made a life stud^ of science, international 
law, economics, and all that sort of thing. 
You know as well as I do that nine-tenths 
of all wars are merely disguised pirate ex- 
peditions for land, or trade, or some other 
form of loot. 

“But the odd part of it is, Murchison, 
that the people who get the loot never do 
the fighting! They stay home and cut cou- 
pons, while the fellows without a share of 
stock or a bond to their name; they stop 
all the bullets. And the newspapers play 
up the flag! And the chaps like you rake in 
another wad. And the burial-squads work 
overtime, while Uncle Sain pays the bills — 
which he later hands along to Mr. Ordi- 
nary Citizen. Great historical pastime, 
what?” 

“What rot!” snapped the billionaire. “If 
you knew the first principles of national 
expansion — ” 

“S-h-h-h!” And Storm, picking up a 
book from the table, opened it where a slip 
of paper marked a paragraph. 

“Expansion?” he said ironically. “Here’s 
what Zola says about it. You know his 
‘Debacle,’ surely? Listen! 

“At Sedan, some lay face downward with 
their months in a pool of blood; others had 
bitten the ground till their months were full 
of dry earth; others formed a confused, inter- 
twined heap of mangled limbs and crushed 
trunks. . . . Great livid clouds drifted athwart 
the sun and obscured his tight, bearing with 
them an intolerable stench of soot and blood. 

. . . Men were dismounted as if torn from 
the saddle by the blast of a tornado, while 
others, shot through some vital part, retained 
their seats and rode onward in the ranks, with 
vacant, sightless eyes. . . . There was a hand- 
some black horse, disembowelled and making 
frantic efforts to rise, his fore feet tangled in 
his entrails. . . . 

A lieutenant, from whose mouth exuded a 
bloody froth, had been tearing up the grass 
by handfuls, in his agony, and his stiffened 
fingers were still buried in the ground. A little 
farther on, a captain, prone on his stomach, 
had raised his head to vent his anguish in 
screams, and death had caught and fixed him 
iij that strange attitude. . . . After that the 
road led along the brink of a little ravine 
. . . into which an entire company seemed to 
have been blown by the fiery blast. The ravine 
was choken with corpses, a landslide, an ava- 
lanche of maimed and mutilated men, bent 
and twisted in an inextricable tangle, who with 
convulsed fingers had caught at the yellow 
clay of the bank. A dusky flock of ravens flew 
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away, croaking noisily; and swarms of flies, 
attracted by the odor of fresh blood, were 
buzzing over the bodies and returning inces- 
santly.” 

S TORM paused, and eyed the billionaire. 

“Nice, eh?” he said witheringly. “But 
it brought Prussia several trainloads of 
French gold at last, you remember. Train- 
loads, mind you! Which gold is still hoard- 
ed in the Kaiserhof Schloss, I understand, 
for future use in still more war. Oh, 
grand!" 

Murchison winced. 

“That’s past history!” he exclaimed. 
“Modem warfare is humane and scientific. 
It’s all bad enough, I admit; but not as 
bad as you try to make out. The world’s 
outgrowing — ” 

“Oh, it is, is it? How about the Jap- 
Russian War, eh? Know anything about 
that — you, who hold $4,000,000 worth of 
Trans-Siberian Railway bonds? You, who 
financed that last $200,000,000 loan to Rus- 
sia, to keep things going? You, who today 
draw interest by the barrel on that war? 
Humane, eh? See here!” 

He tossed down the Zola and took up 
Kirkpatrick’s “War, What For?” 

“Here, on page 83,” he said, “you’ll note 
the humanity of that strictly modern . 
affair: 

“Countless corpses covered with blood lay 
flat in the grass and between the stones. 

. . . Some were crushed in head and face, 
their brains mixed with dust and earth. 
The intestines were tom out, and blood 
was trickling from them. . . . The bodies of 
the dead built hill upon hill; their blood 
made streams in the valley. Shattered bones, 
tom flesh, flowing blood, were mingled with 
shattered swords and split rifles . . . per- 
cussion-balls fell about us and hurled up 
smoke and blood together. Legs, hands, and 
necks were cut into black fragments and 
scattered about. . . .” 

“Enough!” cried Murchison, paling still 
more. “This must be rank exaggeration! 
It can’t be that I — I am drawing dividends 
from — from that!” 

“Can’t it?” Storm retorted very dourly. 
“As a matter of fact, it not only can be, 
but is. And from this, too^ Just hear what 
Andreief, in “The Red Laugh,” has to say 
about another of those profitable Man- 
churian battles. 

“No! No! Enough!” the billionaire pro- 
tested, making as though to rise. 

“Sit down there and listen!” Storm dic- 
tated. “It will do you good to know a little 



— just a very little — one per cent, maybe — 
of truth! Some of your jeweled miniatures, 
your Byzantine gold placques, your reli- 
quaries and Gobelin tapestries, and so on, 
certainly were bought with interest-money 
drawn from just such sources as these! 

“Here’s a nice bit, now — the storming of 
a barb-wire entanglement. Humane? Very! 
Good business. Fine! 

“The live-wire, chopped through at an end, 
cut the air and coiled itself around three sol- 
diers. The barbs stuck into their bodies; and, 
shrieking, the soldiers spun round in frenzy. 
No less than 2,000 men were lost in that one 
entanglement. While they were hacking at the 
wire and getting caught in its serpentine coils, 
they were pelted by an incessant rain of balls 
and grape* hot. . . . Ten or twelve lines of wire 
and a whole labyrinth of pitfalls with stakes 
driven at the bottom, had muddled them so 
that they were quite incapable of escape. 

Some, like blind men, fell into funnel- 
shaped pits and hung upon these sharp stakes, 
twitching convulsively and dancing like toy 
clowns. They were crushed down by fresh 
bodies, and soon the whole pit, filled to the 
edges, presented a writhing mass of bleeding 
bodies, dead and living. Hands thrust them- 
selves out of it in all directions, the fingers 
working convulsively, catching at everything; 
and those who once got caught in that trap 
could not get back again. Hundreds of fin- 
gers, like the claws of a lobster, gripped them 
firmly by the legs, gouged out their eyes, 
and throttled them. Many seemed as if they 
were intoxicated and ran straight at the wire, 
got caught in it, and remained shrieking, until 
a bullet finished them. 

A loud calling, crying groan issued from the 
distorted mouths. . . . All those dark mounds 
stirred and crawled about with outspread legs, 
like half-dead lobsters let out of a basket.” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” gasped Murchison 
faintly. 

“Sit down! I’m only giving you the 
merest tag-end and trifle of the whole, I 
tell you. Don’t you want to know what 
kind of wine-press it is that squeezes out 
the juicy dividends and interest, the pal- 
aces and banquets and extra dry for you? 
What? Listen, now! 

“The train was full, and our clothes were 
saturated with blood. . . . Some of the wound- 
ed crawled up, themselves; some walked up, 
tottering and falling. One soldier almost ran 
up to us. His face was smashed and only one 
eye remained, burning wildly and terribly. He 
was almost naked. ? . . 

The ward was filled with a broad, rasping, 
crying groan; and from ail sides pale, yellow, 
exhausted faces, some eyeless, some so mon- 
strously mutilated that it seemed as if they 
had returned from hell, turned toward us. 
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I was beginning to get exhausted, and went 
a little way off to rest a bit. The blood, dried 
to my hands, covered them like a pair of black 
gloves, making it difficult for me to bend my 
fingers — ” ♦ 

“Stop! For God’s sake, stop!” croaked 
the billionaire. “Give me a drink — any- 
thing — brandy, if you have it!” 

He hid his face in his hands and, for a 
moment, sat there sick and shaken. 

Storm smiled bitterjy at him, then flung 
down the book with a bang on the table 
and went to pour him a good-sized nip. 

“Here,” he said curtly. 

“Thanks — there, that’s better! Please — 
call Thomas. I — must be going now.” 

“All right. But just one thing more. And 
I want you to remember it, Murchison, and 
think about it hard. As Kirkpatrick says, 
nowhere on all that battle-field, among 
the shattered rifles and wrecked cannon, 
among all the broken ambulances and 
splintered ammunition- wagons; nowhere 
in the mire and dust of blood and sand; 
nowhere among the carcasses of horses 
and men — nowhere could be found the 
tom, bloated, fly-blown corpses of inter- 
national bankers. You wouldn’t care to be 
there yourself — now, would you, Murchi- 
son? Not nearly so much as letting the 
other fellow go, the thirteen-dollar-month 
Johnny, while you wave a flag and cheer 
and — clip coupons! Eh? How about it?” 

Murchison, making no answer, got un-. 
steadily to his feet and started toward the 
door. Storm gazed scornfully after him. 

“Tomorrow night, sir,” he said, “your 
big banquet takes place at Edgecliff, does 
it not? Beauty and brains, high finance, 
and literature, and art will all be repre- 
sented — yes, and military power, too. And 
there will be gold and jewels, champagne 
and flowers, and various pleasant things. 

“I hardly expect to be invited, Murchi- 
son; but I shall be there, just the same. If 
not in body, then invisibly, with powers 
you can neither understand nor measure' 
— yet. If you don’t come to my terms by 
6 p.m. tomorrow, I shall consider that you 
don’t care to cooperate with me in ending 
human warfare. Is that understood? 

“Very well. Watch your table, then, at 
10:30 sharp. That, I think, will be a proper 
hour, an appropriate moment of convivial- 
ity, for the ‘Mene, Mene, Tekel,’ to get its 
work in. Well?” 

Murchison’s lips moved, but he could 
speak no word. 

Storm smiled again, dryly. 

“After that, the deluge,” said he quite 
calmly. “I warn you!” 



He tossed the smoked-out remnant of 
the Mindanao into the grate. Then, as 
Murchison reached the door, Storm ad- 
vanced toward him. 

“In the meantime, as you’re planning 
out the banquet, which will cost a vast for- 
tune, try to keep in mind a picture of those 
Manchurian wire-tangles and those well- 
filled pits, with the rattling hail of rifle- 
bullets sweeping everything. And recall 
Kirkpatrick’s questions: 

“ ‘Wouldn’t it be a strange thing to see 
a banker, a railway president, a coal baron, 
all hanging on stakes in a pit, with scores 
of other men piled in on top of them — all 
clawing, kicking, cursing, screaming, bleed- 
ing, dying — following the flag? Such would 
indeed be a strange and interesting sight, 
but absolutely impossible. 

“ ‘Naturally, such people are not there on 
the firing-line — up where bayonets gleam, 
sabers flash, flesh is ripped, bones snapped, 
brains dashed out, and blood spattered.’ 
Never in this world! 

“Think it all over, Murchison. There’s a 
reason, if you can find it. If not. I’ll help 
you. Good-by!” 

The billionaire was gene. As the door 
closed after him, Storm thrust both hands 
deep into his trousers-pockets, let his head 
sink, and for a moment stood there in 
thought. 

Then he looked up. 

“Come, come!” said he sharply. “This 
won’t do. The big banquet’s less than 
thirty-six hours off, now. In case Murchi- 
son doesn’t crawl down, my work’s cut out 
for me, good and plenty. I’ve got to get 
busy tuning up my radiojector for a big 
job. 

“The den for mine!” 

Five minutes later he was striding rapid- 
ly toward a little sky-lighted room on East 
Fifteenth Street, where wonders were pre- 
paring which soon were destined to startle 
the whole world. 

I T WAS twenty minutes past ten, next 
night, when— the sherbets, the ices, and 
the rare imported fruits disposed of — 
Murchison’s guests scented with satisfac- 
tion the thick, black Arabian coffee which 
the butlers, impersonal as so many well- 
oiled mechanisms, served in Imperial Sat- 
suma cups of eggshell thinness. 

Gold dominant, gold triumphant, gave 
the key-note of that marvelous scene. Gold 
shone in ear-jewels, in hair ornaments, in 
chains and rings and bracelets of the 
women there; gold, pale and ruddy, on 
their warm, rounded bosoms and bare 
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arms; gold in the massive medieval service 
on the damask under the yellow glow; gold 
in the heavy, two-handled, ancient kan- 
thardi — the Greek wine-cups from the 
ruins of Tyrrhens, cups once sacred to 
Bacchus, but now filled with sparkling 
Burgundy. 

And Murchison, as he rose to speak, felt 
the heart within him warm at sight of it. 
He felt his courage and defiance rise again. 
For everywhere in sight was gold and pow- 
er; and the menace of the thing he feared, 
obscured by the present and by the cheer- 
ing glow of wine, seemed very far and very 
tenuous. 

This moment, the billionaire realized, 
was, in a way, the culminant instant of his 
life. 

He, he alone, by the power of his gold, 
his name and dominance, had brought this 
scene to being. He alone had here amassed 
these treasures; he alone had here united 
all these representatives of wealth, of 
science, art, literature, diplomatic and 
military force. 

And though not one of all the guests 
would have admitted it, nor he himself 
have consciously tolerated the thought, 
still the subconscious realization that these 
men and women at this banquet — which 
would have shamed the feasts of Nero or 
Lucullus— had all gathered here to do him 
homage, dwelt in the depths of his tri- 
umphant soul. 

Homage to him and to his house; hom- 
age to his wife, his daughter; homage to 
the vast and complex power of his wealth 
and name. Homage! 

Turned toward him as in a golden haze, 
he saw the faces of these supermen and 
women, these people of the topmost pin- 
nacle of human life. 

Above the table, the embowering orchids 
and wistarias “brought from the Ever- 
glades and from Japan for this one eve- 



ning” sheltered a thousand South Ameri- 
can butterflies. Lives had been lost along 
the head-waters of the Amazon to procure 
them; dark, obscure, unknown lives. 

The bill for flowers alone had run to 
sixty thousand dollars. The value in sil- 
ver, gold, and glass was incalculable. Four 
thousand yellow English lilies — lilies which 
will not grow in America — had been im- 
ported especially for the banquet at two 
dollars apiece. Murchison had had spe- 
cial guards meet the ship, to see that these 
lilies reached Edgecliff in safety. 

The whole interior of the mansion had 
been transformed into a flower garden. 
The stairways were lanes of multicolored 
roses, growing in magnificent, genuine 
antique Etruscan pots, each one worth a 
fortune in itself. 

In the banquet-hall a pergola had been 
constructed, over which the various blooms 
were trained; the effect was that of an 
open-air garden — an effect heightened by 
the 'cleverly devised yellowish lighting, 
which perfectly simulated natural sun- 
shine. 

The whole world, civilized and savage, 
had paid its tribute to the decoration and 
the menu. This hour stood supreme in 
Murchison’s life. 

In deep content — save for one haunting 
fear — the billionaire sighed. 

The masked orchestra, hushed at a sig- 
nal from his majordomo, now grew still. 
Along the table the undertone of voices 
ceased. Murchison, sensing a dull anxiety 
despite himself, glanced at the wondrous 
ivory clock, with golden hands and nu- 
merals, over the fireplace at the other end 
of the banquet-hall. 

Ten twenty-eight, he thought, angry 
with himself for even allowing thoughts 
of Storm’s menace — idle threats and blus- 
ter now they seemed — to intrude at such 
a time. And, with a smile, he spoke. 
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“My guests, my friends,” he said, very 
simply, slowly, and with well-marked 
pauses, “you know as well as I do that I 
am no orator. Whatever slight eloquence 
I may possess is that of deeds, not words. 
Deeds that have brought, I dare to believe, 
success, as the world measures it and 
weighs such things. Deeds that, I hope, 
have worked for the world’s welfare, for 
the good of all, the- wider spread of truth, 
the better understanding between gold and 
toil, the broadening — even though in a 
slight degree — of human life and human 
progress.” 

He paused and, a trifle nervously, 
glanced at the clock again. Its hands, 
actuated from Washington by an elec- 
tric current, had already moved another 
minute. 

The billionaire frowned slightly and 
cleared his throat. His sharp eye caught 
just the slightest involuntary quiver of 
an ironical smile on the lips of Andrew 
Wainwright, half-way down the table on 
his right — Wainwright, the Copper Czar. 
Mentally the billionaire made a note of 
this. Even though he considered the cop- 
per man his best friend, yet Wainwright 
should smart for this, and soon. 

Half suspiciously he looked along the 
lines of faces turned toward his, picking 
up one celebrity after another — Stephen S. 
Baker, well-known financier; Griscomb, 
the venerable poet and literateur; the 
painter, Crewe; Sir Edward Gray-Huber, 
Britain’s ambassador; Baron Iwami, of 
Japan; Bishop Maxwell; Professor Jassy 
from Rumania — and many others, too; in 
all, perhaps, the most imposing body of 
representatives of finance, the arts and 
letters, and science that ever yet had come 
together in one room in the New World. 

Then his eye wandered to the face of 
Mrs. Murchison at the other end of the 
table. Not even her impeccable social 
poise could hide the fact that she ob- 
served his lack of ease, and was agitated. 

He caught a warning frown upon her 
brow. 

The tilt of her diamond-hasped ai- 
grette spelled “Look out!” And with a 
slight start he recalled himself. Again he 
glanced at the disquieting clock. Ten- 
thirty, just! Softly it chimed. 

Murchison’s heart seemed to stop a min- 
ute; then it gave an unsteady bound. But 
the billionaire mastered himself. He took 
a deep breath and, nervously twisting his 
mustache, began again: 

“Progress is dear to me, my friends, as 
to you all here assembled. For its sake, 



even the burdens of great wealth, of gold, 
are not too heavy to be borne in patience.” 

He was speaking faster now, as though 
to avert the blow which, after all, he felt 
might smite him even at his zenith of 
power. 

“The possession of wealth is no sinecure. 
It is — that is, I mean — it lays itself open to 
the — er — the attacks, the envy, and malice 
of the lower orders of society. We men and 
women, we of the upper class, into whose 
hands Providence has — er — ” (he glanced 
at the bishop) — “has entrusted the proper- 
tied interests of the world, we must bravely 
bear the weight of it, and — that is to say, 
the stewardship rests with us.” 

Lamely he concluded the sentence. A 
paralyzing stage-fright, a living fear, de- 
spite all his efforts to forget Storm, had 
now, with the arrival of ten-thirty, begun 
to gain upon him. 

Very warm the banquet-hall was, with 
all the clustering lights and the presence 
of those many full-fed human beings; yet 
Murchison felt chilly. He shivered as the 
clock-hand clicked to ten thirty-one, and 
on his forehead a fine dew of sweat beaded 
out. 

The realization that several of his guests 
had noted something amiss with him, that 
here and there along the table a discreetly 
mumbled word was passing, stabbed him 
with panic. And, fixing his gaze on the 
heavily embossed Greek goblet of pure gold 
that stood before his place, he hurried on: 

“The stewardship — yes — that is what I 
mean. On us devolves the task of protect- 
ing, of bulwarking property rights, of sup- 
pressing destructive iconoclasm and dis- 
content, of — of — ” 

Murchison floundered hopelessly. Into 
his mind had just flashed an incongruous 
image. One course of the banquet had in- 
cluded lobster; and now the words of 
Storm vividly recurred to him: 

“All those dark mounds stirred and 
crawled about, with outspread legs, like 
half-dead lobsters let out of a basket.” 

He shuddered slightly. A glint of the 
warm light, refracting prismatically 
athwart the champagne, flung a single 
beam of red into his eyes. Blood! That 
wine was blood, squeezed from the Man- 
churian pits! 

“Bah!” Murchison scoffed to himself, 
passing a hand over his forehead to steady 
his nerves. “What rot! I’ve been taking a 
drop too much, that’s certain. Now — what 
was I saying?” 

Up and down the table significant looks 
were slyly being interchanged. Some of the 
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guests, too, shared the billionaire’s opinion 
of his own condition; a diagnosis, by the 
way, entirely in error. One of the guests, 
a reputed wit, leaning most courteously to- 
ward Lady Gray-Huber, murmured be- 
tween his teeth: 

“Quite superfluous, was it not, for our 
host to tell us at the beginning that he 
was no orator?” 

Mrs. Murchison, now really alarmed, was 
leaning forward, her eyes fixed on her hus- 
band. Hildegarde, too, flushed and anxious, 
sat watching him with both her fine and 
music-loving hands clasped tightly to- 
gether. 

But Murchison saw nothing of this. For 
his distressed eyes, shifting from the gold 
cup to the clock — now marking ten thirty- 
two — and back again, had sight for noth- 
ing else. 

“It’s past, the time’s past, and nothing’s 
happened, hang the rascal!” he was think- 
ing, a sense of relief battling with his fear. 
“I knew it was all bluff and bluster from 
the beginning. Devil take him— I’ll fix him 
later. Wait!” 

Then forcing his mind back to the inter- 
rupted speech, humiliatingly conscious that 
— despite all his guests’ politeness — he was 
more and more exciting them to covert 
smiles, again he faced the brilliant group, 
acme and climax of the system, type of 
exploitation, of rich florescence fed from 
the rich subsoil of labor, anguish, death. 

“So, my friends,” he hesitantly contin- 
ued, “you, who in your kindness have gath- 
ered together here to-night to partake— 
ah — to share my — er — my humble fare, I 
pray you, harken to my deep-grounded 
opinion. On you, on us it devolves— that 
is, you understand, the greater privileges 
we enjoy heighten our social responsibility. 

“It behooves us, as I was saying, to de- 
fend the rights, the God-given rights we 
possess. We must stand shoulder to shoul- 
der. We must meet and silence the — er — 
the caluminator, the malcontent, the— 
h-m! h-m! I know I voice your senti- 
ments in saying that, to the last ditch, the 
very last pit — ditch; I mean, we — ” 

The sentence was never finished. 

For just as the clock ticked off ten 
thirty- three a ghastly change flashed over 
Murchison’s face. 

His eyes, fixed on the* gold kanthardus, 
before him, grew wild and staring. They 
bulged with an expression of unreasoning 
horror. His hands thrust out, as though to 
repel some fearful menace. Then they 
grappled the edge of the table to steady 
him. 



And with a single cry, “My God!” Mur- 
chison crouched there, ashen-pale and 
shaking, his bloodshot eyes glaring in a 
frightful panic at the blighted cup of gold. 

CHAPTER HI 

THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 

D EAD silence followed. 

Then Mrs. Murchison cried: 
“What is it? Are you ill? What?” 
And Hildegarde, unmindful of conven- 
tions, sprang up and ran to her father’s 
side. But Jinyo was before her. Already 
he had Murchison by the arm. 

“Sick, sar?” asked he. “I help you, sar?” 
“No — no! It’s nothing — just a little diz- 
ziness, that’s all,” croaked the billionaire; 
but his gaze never for a second left the 
heavy carving of the cup. 

There, already plainly visible to him, a 
great gray blotch had spattered all across 
the gold figure of a dancing satyr from 
whose horns one of the handles sprung. 
And, as he looked, the gray blight spread, 
rapidly confluent, just as it had been upon 
the double-eagles in the library. 

All at once a little cry sounded near the 
far end of the table — a cry in a woman’s 
voice: 

“Oh! My bracelet! What’s the matter?” 
And, as though to echo it, Crewe, the 
artist, exclaimed: 

“By Jove! I say — ” And from his plate 
picked up a diamond that had fallen, 
clinking, there. “My scarf-pin! What the 
deuce?” 

Griscomb caught at his shirt-front. 

His gold studs had vanished; now the 
dress-shirt gaped wantonly. 

Two or three chairs scraped. Mrs. Mur- 
chison, perfectly dazed, sat staring. 

“Come, Jinyo — help me!” Hildegarde or- 
dered in a low voice, and tried to draw 
Murchison away. “He’s ill again.” Then 
she looked up appealingly. 

“Dr. Roswell?” she said. 

The doctor, who had been sitting near 
the other end of the table, arose. But be- 
fore he could even start for Murchison, the 
billionaire exdaimed in a harsh, dry tone: 
“No, no! You — you don’t understand. Sit 
down, doctor — all of you, please. It’s noth- 
ing-nothing, I tell you! I beg of you, be 
calm!” 

And Roswell .ftood there, embarrassed, 
utterly astounded, knowing not what to do; 
bounded by the rules of conventionality, 
yet fearing much for Murchison’s mental 
status. 
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All up and down the table fear began to 
get its grip. Another woman cried out, as 
her ring went gray. 

Sir Huber clapped his hand to his breast, 
where already two medals were crumbling. 

Professor Jassy, seeing the kanthardus 
flecked with white before his place, leaned 
sharply forward with a stifled exclamation 
— an oath which, being in Rumanian, no- 
body understood. 

Three or four more, guests, panic-strick- 
en, stood up and clutched at their disin- 
tegrating jewels. 

But of all this Murchison was for the 
moment quite unmindful. For, as though 
hypnotized, breathless, agonized, he was 
watching the swift destruction of his price- 
less treasures — worse, the crumbling of his 
hopes, his power, Gold! 

Have you ever seen the surface of a 
mountain pool, calm, beautiful, golden in 
the sunset glory, suddenly kissed by some 
wanton breeze? Have you seen the irreg- 
ular, flying touches of silver as the fresh- 
ening wind sweeps over the still surface — 
watched the cat’s-paw flick down, hither 
and yon, then coalesce and run into one 
gray and troubled whole? 

Thus did the golden chalice transmute 
as the billionaire stared at it. Swiftly, in- 
exorably, the Blight struck in, fastening 
itself in tiny, rapidly growing blotches, till 
right before his eyes the cup went silvery, 
then dull — till, even as Murchison’s trem- 
bling hand stretched out to seize it, the 
thing began to crumble. 

And all at once the farther rim, nearer 
New York, broke down; and over it, dis- 
solving the friable stuff as water melts 
salt, the clear champagne began to trickle. 
Faster, even faster, it flowed. Suddenly the 
whole kanthardus slumped. 

“Merciful Heavens!” gasped Murchison. 

Where the wondrously carven beaker had 
stood now lay only a sodden little heap of 
wine-soaked dust. And in a quickly widen- 
ing circle the champagne soaked away into 
the damask. 

“Oh, look — look!” cried a voice. 

Murchison raised his wild eyes. 

Down the table Mrs. Griscomb was point- 
ing at a similar golden ruin close beside 
her hand. 

And now more than half the cups had 
crumbled; and out of the disintegrating 
fruit-dishes were rolling Normandy apples, 
hothouse grapes, Sicilian oranges — 

“Na mu amida Butsu!” the Baron Iwami 
cried. 

The gold lace of his broad ribbon had 
turned a dirty gray; the Order of the Ris- 



ing Sun, upon the breast of his heavily 
braided official coat, had vanished. Only 
the empty red bit of Japan silk that had 
held it, remained, pinned to his uniform; 
while down his tunic a little line of ash 
was scattered. 

Iwami arose, and with a darkening face, 
with lids drawn tight across his narrow- 
ing, angry, suspicious eyes, glared defiant- 
ly at Murchison. 

Hissingly he drew in his breath, in the 
Japanese manner. He understood nothing; 
but the loss of the Rising Sun was a hid- 
eous, an irreparable, catastrophe. More 
easily might a blow full in the face be 
pardoned and atoned. 

“Come, father, come!” Hildegarde urged 
again. 

And now Mrs. Murchison was at the 
other side of the billionaire. Both women, 
with Jinyo, were trying to get him away 
with as little struggle and confusion as 
possible. 

T HE table was in an uproar. More chairs 
slid; one even fell over backward, clat- 
tering on the polished floor. The servants, 
dumb-stricken, gaped in horror. Every 
semblance of order, of convention, was go- 
ing to the board. Stifled oaths, cries, un- 
answered questions, all intermingled. Stark 
panic was at work. 

But now Murchison, with a terrible ef- 
fort, fought off his terror. Up came his 
head. His lips twitched. He began to speak. 

“Listen, all you people!” he cried. “Si- 
lence! You must be calm; I’m master in 
this house! I must have silence here!" 
And a lull came. 

Pale or flushed, angry or terrified, all lis- 
tened. The ragged line of people, some still 
sitting at the disordered table, some stand- 
ing, waited his words. 

“You don’t understand; you can’t!" cried 
the host, stretching his tremulous hands to 
them. “Something has happened here, 
something incredible, something inexplica- 
ble — for the present. That’s all. Now — no, 
no, don’t interrupt me. We must try to 
keep cool. We mustn’t lose our wits, or 
worse will come of it. We must be calm. 
'Hear me? Understand? 

“Certain phenomena have shown them- 
selves among us. Until we have the ex- 
planation, I command you to be calm, to 
keep still. In no other way can we save the 
situation. For your own welfare you must 
obey me!” 

He paused. There came a little wait. 
Strange looks passed here; and there. 
Beside M. Fouchard a girl was weeping. 
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“Oh, my rings!” she sobbed. “My rings 
— my rings!” 

"Silence!” ordered the billionaire. “Lis- 
ten to me. If one word of this gets out of 
this room — one solitary word — terrible re- 
sults may follow. I can’t explain why just 
now, but the fact remains. I stake my life 
on it. Our first emergency measure is this: 
Silence! 

“You,” and with a terrible face he 
whirled upon the servants, “you hear and 
mark my words! If any hint of this be- 
comes known outside, through any of you 
—look out! You know what I can do, and 
will! I warn you! Not one word! 

“As for my guests,” he continued, turn- 
ing again to them, “I count on their integ- 
rity and their sense of self-interest to 
lock this happening away in their minds 
and hearts, for a time — for a week at least 
— as though nothing whatever had oc- 
curred. Nothing! Is that clear? 

“And now kindly retire at once. You 
shall have a full and adequate explanation 
within a very few days. Meanwhile, any 
loss incurred here, through this incredible 
accident, shall be made good by me — more 
than made good. 

“Will the ladies immediately withdraw? 
As for the gentlemen — I am going to as- 
sume the character of chairman of an 
emergency committee and call on certain 
ones to remain; to stay an hour or so, for 
urgent and immediate conference here, 
right in this room. The others will accom- 
pany the ladies.” 

“Who stays, Murchison?” Wainwright 
spoke up, his drawling voice a strange con- 
trast to the billionaire’s staccato syllables. 
“If there’s anything doing, any excitement 
in prospect, I’d like to be in on it, you 
know.” 

“I’ve already chosen you,” Murchison an- 
swered. “You stay!” His eyes searched the 
double line of faces. 

“Baron Iwami,” he. continued, bowing a 
trifle, “may I have the honor of extending 
my invitation to you, also?” 

The Baron returned the bow with suav- 
ity. 

“I serve, where called,” he answered in 
impeccable English. 

“Thank you. That makes two. I must 
have six in all, including myself. I name 
Professor Jassy, Mr. Baker, and Sir Grey- 
Huber. There, that oomplefes the total, 
does it not? No objections? No resigna- 
tions?” 

The designated men, by a murmured 
word, a nod, a gesture of acceptance, sig- 
nified their willingness. 



The other guests stared at them in si- 
lence, as though already some supernal 
knowledge, some wondrous clarity of wis- 
dom had already fallen on them. 

Then, in the little ensuing pause, Dr. 
Roswell spoke up, in a deep, grave meas- 
ured tone: 

“Pardon my presumption, Mr. Murchi- 
son, but if you can use another man of 
science, I am wholly at your disposal. It’s 
a frank offer. Accept or reject it, as you 
wish. I shall not be in the least offended 
if you decline. There’s no personal interest 
involved, because my gold is strictly a 
minus quantity. I speak only in the inter- 
est of pure science and pure truth.” 

Murchison considered a moment. Then 
he said: 

“That’s certainly a frank offer and a 
manly statement. I shall answer you with 
a question, equally frank. Have you at any 
time specialized on radio-activities, as, for 
example, Professor Jassy has?” 

Roswell smiled. 

“Such,” said he, “is a prophet in his own 
country. My three-volume work on ‘The 
Interrelations of Etheric Vibratory Pheno- 
mena’ has recently been translated into 
half a dozen European languages, and also 
Japanese. But here at home — ” And he 
laughed good-naturedly. 

Murchison flushed a trifle. 

“I beg your pardon,” he apologized. “The 
committee will then consist of seven mem- 
bers!” 

"And now,” he added, turning to others, 
“now leave us! I ask this in the cause of 
our common welfare. And — a last word — 
Silence!” 

W HEN, still uncomprehending, dazed, 
speechless save for a broken exclama- 
tion or a muttered growl of displeasure, 
the guests had quitted the banquet-hall, 
and the servants — all save Jinyo — had si- 
lently followed them and shut the huge 
sliding- doors, the chosen six drew toward 
Murchison at the end of the table. 

“Now, then if — ” began Mr. Baker; but 
Murchison interrupted him: 

“Got a pencil, there? A pen? Anything 
to write with?” 

“Here you go, Murchison!” And Wain- 
wright handed him a small, silver-mount- 
ed pencil. 

The billionaire seized it without even 
thanking him. 

He clutched a meni», all wet with spilled 
champagne, and in a hasty scrawl, wrote: 

Beaulieu, look out sharp for reporters ! 
Head them all off. Not oue word of any 
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of this must get out. If a line appears 
in any paper tomorrow, you’re fired! 

“Here, Jinyo!” he commanded. “Rush 
this to the majordomi?. Have him read it, 
then be sure you burn it. Smooth every- 
thing down as much as possible. And don’t 
come back here till I ring — if I do. Stay 
out! And don’t talk! Understand?” 

“Yes, sar.” Jinyo, salaaming, withdrew. 
“Now, gentlemen?” said the billionaire. 
“To business!” 

“Business!” echoed Wainwright. “What 
the devil is it, anyhow?” 

“That’s for us to find out!” And Murchi- 
son motioned the others to be seated close 
to him at the table-end. 

Only Sir Grey-Huber, and Baker, how- 
ever, heeded the invitation. The others re- 
mained standing. Jassy crossed his arms; 
Roswell lighted a cigarette; and the baron, 
his left hand fingering a vacant ribbon on 
his breast, laid his right — brown, and fine, 
and immaculate — upon the cloth, as he 
leaned forward to listen. 

“Yes,” continued the billionaire, “the 
very first thing for us to do, I take it, is 
to get an expert opinion on the — h-m — the 
ruins, as it were. 

“Here, in five minutes as you see, some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
gold have undergone an inexplicable 
change. More than that, absolutely price- 
less art-treasures have been destroyed. 
What’s left? What’s the residue? That’s 
our prime inquiry, is it not?” 

He tried to steady his voice, but it 
cracked and shook in spite of him. His face 
was gray as the ashes on the saturated 
table-cloth; deep were the lines in it, and 
eloquent of fear. 

“Dr. Roswell, and you, professor,” he 
added, “What do you make of — of these?” 
He gestured at the mud-like piles of dust 
and champagne, and at two or three plates 
which, though still intact in form, yet were 
of a dull leaden hue under the golden 
lights. 

The doctor, bending over the remains of 
one of the kanthardi, poked curiously with 
his finger. He rubbed the stuff between his 
thumb and index, spread some in his palm, 
and closely examined it. Then he shook 
his head. 

“Without some sort of chemical analy- 
sis — ” he began. 

“You don’t know, then?” 

“Frankly, I don’t. No use trying to bluff. 
It’s a material I’ve never seen, that’s cer- 
tain. But if I had it in my laboratory — ” 
“This,” Jassy interrupted, turning one of 
the plates in his hands, “seems to be the 



silver, with a leetle, a very leetle off the 
copper alloy. But so porous haf I never 
seen a metal. Something haf gone avay 
from out it, I t’ink. It iss strange, eh? 
Wery!” 

“Here, let me see it, please?” asked Ros- 
well, taking it" from him. 

“Is there any gold in it now?" asked 
Murchison in a strange voice. 

“Gold? Hardly! It’s silver, at best. There’s 
certainly not one atom or particle of gold 
in it. But — what? See here — see the fine 
ash filter out, as I tap it!” 

He gave it a sharp rap, then another. 
At the third, the plate broke in two. Its 
cross-section was honeycombed with in- 
finitely little interstices, practically invis- 
ible to the naked eye. 

“And you put your monogram on that, 
Murchison?” jibed Wainwright. “You bla- 
zoned your name on junk?” 

“Extraordinary, my word!” exclaimed Sir 
Grey-Huber. 

Baker picked up one of the fragments 
and studied it. 

“Well, what the devil?” he exclaimed. 

“Gentlemen,” said the billionaire, “I as- 
sure you that, fifteen minutes ago, this 
light and porous stuff, brittle and worth- 
less, was 21.6 K gold-plate. If it had been 
pure 24K, or practically so, like those kan- 
thardi — well, you would have to pick it up 
with a scoop. 

“Now do you grasp the idea? Do you 
understand the fact we’re confronted 
with? Do you comprehend that, under the 
influence of this strange force, whatever it 
is, gold melts like sugar in hot water? And 
if you do, what then?” 

“Incredible!” Grey-Huber cried. 

WT AINWRIGHT, a deep wrinkle drawn 

W between his brows, examined a little 
of the wine-soaked dust, poking at it with 
a silver fork and spreading it across the 
cloth. 

As for the baron, he glanced with eager, 
suspicious eyes from one to another of the 
party. 

“It’s surely not gold now? That’s posi- 
tive?” exclaimed Murchison. 

Jassy shook his head in negation. 

“But, gentlemen, it was!” 

“H-m!” sneered Wainwright. 

“The rings, the bracelets, Baron Iwami’s 
decoration, here — the decoration that has 
vanished — all were gold. They all are 
gone!” insisted the billionaire. 

“But, man — ” exclaimed Baker. 

“Listen!” cried Murchison. “Now I’ll tell 
you all I know. For a couple of days past 
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I’ve been threatened by a crank — a sort of 
fanatic, I reckon, with a fearful grudge 
against, well, against gold. He’s been mak- 
ing certain demands on me, you under- 
stand. And, and — ” 

“Put him in jail!” growled Wainwright. 
"That’s the way to do with these infernal 
freaks. If I — ” 

“Let me speak, please! Of course I mere- 
ly ignored the fellow. I thought his threats 
of — h-m — you know, of turning gold into 
this, were just plain insanity. But now, 
gentlemen, we’re facing a condition, not a 
theory! And after this, what’s to hin- 
der — ” 

“Who is the crimson fool, anyhow?” 
burst out the copper czar. “That’s the first 
thing to know. Then — ” 

“S-h-h-h! This is not the time to lose 
your temper. We’ve got to keep cool, now, 
and go slow. Once we start him in earnest, 
he’ll sweep this world with a Blight such 
as it’s never known! He’ll wreck every- 
thing, in one general smash, and be glad 
to die in the ruins, like Samson, so long as 
he can pull society down — and us, too, with 
it! 

“We need cautious heads now, and deci- 
sive action. And we, gentlemen, just we 
seven, right here in the room, must turn 
the trick. 

“Nobody else knows this. Nobody must 
know! The whole campaign must be 
fought out in a day or two — and won. If 
even the faintest suspicion of this new 
power gets out, think what it’ll do to the 
Street! Why, markets will tumble so fast, 
credits drop out, and business go to smash 
at a rate that will leave the whole world 
gasping like fish out of water. Quick ac- 
tion, gentlemen!” 

He paused and glanced from face to 
face, trying to fathom them; to probe the 
effect of his words. 

“Here we are, seven of us, well chosen. 



We represent, among us, high finance, 
science of the most advanced type, mili- 
tary skill and power, and diplomatic rela- 
tions with two of the greatest nations on 
earth. Great Britain, Japan, and the Unit- 
ed States here join hands for the safety, 
the salvation of the world! Do you under- 
stand me? Shall we get down to ways and 
means?” 

In the little silence that followed, Wain- 
wright spoke. 

“See here, Murchison,” said he cynically, 
“this is all bunk! You know and I know, 
and we all know, that no such power as 
this exists on earth. Gold is positively in- 
destructible! Some smart Aleck has put up 
a clever job on you, that’s all. It’s a good 
trick, I admit; but a trick, none the less. 
How done? I don’t know! But I bet you 
my Santa Lucia string of copper-mines 
against your old socks, I can produce a 
stage-magician who can work the same 
racket! 

“Well, take my wager?” 

Murchison, smiling very grimly, turned 
to Professor Jassy, and to Roswell. 

“Has any radio-active force been at work 
on this metal and this ash?” said he. 

“It looks that way, to me,” answered the 
professor, while Roswell nodded corrobora- 
tion. “No other hypot’esis explain the resi- 
due. But, vat force it iss, I cannot say — 
yet. Only I am off the opinion — ” 

“Bosh!” jibed the copper czar. "Give the 
fanatic a few hundred thousand dollars, 
whoever he is, and I guarantee you’ll hear 
no more from him! Here, gentlemen, I’ll 
start the slush-fund!” 

Leaning back, heavily, he thrust his fat 
hand into his trousers-pocket and drew out 
a black leather purse. 

Tap-tap-tap! sounded a knocking at the 
door. 

“What is it? Who’s there?” called Mur- 
chison. 
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“Telegram for you, sar,” came the thin 
and penetrating voice of Jinyo. 

“Bring it in!” ♦ 

A moment later Murchison had ripped 
the yellow envelope. At a glance he read: 

Convinced yet? Yield, or widespread 
general campaign begins at once. Noth- 
ing can stop it but capitulation. 

THE BLIGHT 

“See for yourselves?” Murchison smiled 
bitterly, and tossed the slip of paper to the 
men, who fairly snatched at it. 

Only Wainwright did not reach out an 
eager hand to grasp the telegram. 

For, slumped far down in his chair, 
wordless, staring and very pale, he was 
gaping at his empty purse — his purse at 
the bottom of which, sifted down into the 
seams and crannies of the leather, lay a 
few pinches of a fine, white, metallic dust! 

URCHISON laughed dryly. 
“Charlatanism, eh?” he asked. 
“Sleight-of-hand and mountebankery, 
what? I reckon you’re settled, all right 
enough. So now then, gentlemen, how do 
we proceed? You’ve seen the facts. You 
see the message, the ultimatum. Has any- 
body a suggestion to make? Before mid- 
night we ought to have mapped a plan of 
campaign. It’s now — now — ” 

He glanced at the ivory clock on the far 
wall, then broke off short. 

“The devil!” he cried. “If he hasn’t hit 
that, too!” 

All eyes turned toward the clock. Blank, 
now; and utterly devoid of information, 
the dial showed a clear white circle. Gold- 
en hands and figures alike had vanished. 

Baron Iwami exclaimed something unin- 
telligible, in his native tongue, with that 
same odd, hissing intake of the breath. 
Professor Jassy frowned behind his glasses 
as he rubbed his bald spot. Grey-Huber 
tugged at his mustaches. 

Then said Baker, banging his fist upon 
the table: 

“Let me deal with him! I guarantee that 
inside of twenty-four hours — well, he won’t 
be sending telegrams, that’s all!” 

“You don’t understand,” replied Murchi- 
son, creasing the message nervously. “You 
don’t grasp the thing at all. If he’s — er — 
dealt with as he deserves, that (he claims) 
will turn the infernal plague loose upon 
society, wholesale. It’s only by diplomacy, 
by seeming to yield, by temporizing until 
we get the position of advantage — only 
along these lines have we the slightest 
chance of beating him. 



“The man’s dead in earnest, let me tell 
you that. Money, or position, or success in 
any way, mean absolutely nothing to him. 
Neither does the probability of martyrdom. 
He’s backing-this fool idea of his to the 
limit — and the limit’s high!” 

“Excuse me, sar,” murmured Jinyo, bow- 
ing, “but other messages come also, just 
now. By the telephone. Mrs. Farquhar, she 
says that her gold — how do you call it, sar? 
— her — ” 

“Something lost, eh? How many people 
have called up to report losses which they 
think have taken place on the way home? 
About how many? Quick!” 

“Seven, six, maybe. They — ” 

“No matter! I don’t care about details 
now. Tell Beaulieu to smooth everybody 
down. Tell him to phone ’em all that every- 
thing shall be investigated and all losses 
more than made good, as I’ve said before 
— if they’ll keep their mouths shut! Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, sar.” 

“All right. Clear out now! Yuke!” 

When he was gone, Murchison said very 
slowly: 

“Gentlemen, this has got to be a Fabian 
game. We must seem to surrender, then 
suddenly close in on him. We must get his 
secret first. Since he’s unbribable, that 
complicates matters. But there must be a 
way. And we’ve got to find it!” 

Silence. Then in an altered voice, Wain- 
wright said: 

“There’s the devil to pay! If this is true 
— and that’s the way it certainly looks now 
— there’s bright blue Hades dead ahead for 
everybody that is anybody. Oh, I can see 
the fire all right enough!” 

“Right you are for once,” assented Mur- 
chison. 

He sat down wearily. 

“This time we’re not up against any kind 
of deal we’re used to. It’s not a raid on the 
market, a big strike, a panic, or anything 
we can handle in the usual way by manip- 
ulating the press and pulling the right . 
legal or judicial wires. 

“We’re face to face with a single deter- 
mined, powerful individual, a hitherto ob- 
scure scientist, chemist, physicist, or what- 
ever you want to call him. His name is 
John Storm. He lives at 75A Danton Place. 
He’s going to have his way about abolish- 
ing armies, navies, and war in general — or 
else he’s going to wreck things right and 
left. 

“We’re damned if we don’t, and we’re 
damned if we do, gentlemen. We’ve got to 
fight. But how?” 
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He paused and looked from one to an- 
other of the Emergency Committee. 

The baron, arms crossed, was sunk in 
thought. Roswell, an odd smile on his face, 
was poking at a pile of ash. Only Wain- 
wright seemed to have a definite idea. 

“Has this Storm made any written de- 
mands? Anything actionable, along the 
lines o?" blackmail?” he asked. 

“Nothing, so far — save this.” And Mur- 
chison tapped the slip of yellow paper that 
still lay, crumpled, on the ravaged table. 

“Humph! That’s a pity. But, how about 
having a sanity commission appointed to 
examine him and put him out of the way?” 

“And have the gold-rimmed glasses of 
the experts, their watch-chains and cuff 
buttons and all that sort of thing drop off 
while they’re double-crossing him? And let 
the secret out, eh? That shows your cali- 
ber!” sneered Murchison. “Trouble enough 
as it is to keep things dark till we can 
strike.” 

"A little hydrocyanic acid gas would set- 
tle him,” said Wainwright very sarcastic- 
ally. “Settle him and his fool notions 
mighty quick.” 

“No, that won’t do. That would only let 
the pestilence loose on the world in a sin- 
gle moment. You can catch more flies with 
sugar, Andrew, that you can with vinegar. 
You’ve been a financier long enough to 
know that.” 

“Bah!” said the copper czar. “When we 
can kill, why trap? We can’t be beaten 
more- than temporarily. Nobody can hand 
it to us. We’ve got all the power, and you 
know it. 

“And against us is pitted— what? One 
man! Why, it’s like Napoleon’s army at- 
tacked by a lunatic—” 

“One lunatic with a machine-gun in 
1815 could have wiped out the Old Guard 
in five minutes,” broke in Murchison satir- 
ically. 

“But, gentlemen, this is quite plain to 
me; we’ve got no program yet. This con- 
ference has really accomplished nothing, 
except to strengthen the decision that we’ll 
fight — to a finish. 

“Let me suggest that we adjourn now. 
Each of us should sleep 'on this. Each 
should ponder; should formulate some co- 
herent plan. To-morrow I’ll summon you 
again, and we’ll put our heads together for 
a final settlement. Is that all right? Mean- 
while, leave Storm to me — I'll dangle him 
along. 

“So now, gentlemen, if there are no 
further remarks, I declare the meeting 
closed.” 



A little pause followed. Then Jassy gath- 
ered up a little of the dust, folded it in a 
menu, and slipped it into his pocket. 

"For analysis,” he said. 

“Good!” assented Roswell. “I’ll work on 
the fragments of one of these plates.” 

The baron arose, bowed, and turned to- 
ward the door; and Sir Grey-Huber, shak- 
ing a puzzled head, followed him. The 
little party drifted, wordless and glum, out 
into the huge entrance hall. 

While Jinyo and two other valets were 
putting on the guests’ coats, Murchison 
maneuvered Baker and Wainwright into a 
corner. 

“Don’t criticize,” he growled beneath his 
breath. “I know what you want to say, 
Andy; and it’s dead right, too; I ought to 
have excluded Huber and the baron. But 
under the circumstances I couldn’t. It 
would have played up all kinds of inter- 
national trouble. 

“They’re done now. They’ll wait for my 
summons — which won’t come till every- 
thing’s settled and through with. So will 
Roswell. Jassy we need. You two men meet 
me at my office, 10 a.m. sharp, to-morrow, 
and we’ll get down to brass tacks. Are you 
on?” 

He turned, smiling, to grasp the hand of 
Sir Grey-Huber, who now — muffled in heavy 
furs — was coming to say good night. 

With a few commonplace conventional- 
ities, the guests took their leave. 

Only when they all were gone did Mur- 
chison realize the frightful tension he had 
been undergoing for the past few eventful 
hours. 

Exhausted, beaten out, almost on the 
verge of a nervous collapse, he locked him- 
self in his own rooms. He positively re- 
fused to see either his wife or daughter. 
For their amazed queries he had no an- 
swer — nothing but one stern command: 
“Silence!” 

And until far into the hours of early 
morning his slippered tread sounded across 
the polished floor over the precious Shiraz 
rugs; pacing, repacing — pacing, repacing, 
as he wrestled with the problems of im- 
pending ruin. 

H IS face was drawn and hard, as at 
quarter to text in his office, on the 
southwest corner of Broad and Wall, he 
greeted Baker, first to arrive. 

Luxurious the place was; more like a 
salon than a place where the reins of 
world power centered, and where deals in- 
volving uncounted millions of lives and dol- 
lars had been put through. 
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Only with dulled and distant echoings 
the vital tides of the city’s life reechoed at 
that height and through those thick plate- 
glass windows, those heavy silken drap- 
eries. 

The shades, partly tlrawn, excluded the 
cold glare of the December morning, dour 
and ugly. Hidden cornice-lights, tinted a 
ruddy pink, glowed warmly through the 
room; and on the hearth a fire of costly 
first-growth Georgia cedar diffused its 
pleasant, characteristic perfume. 

Baker and Murchison-, each hesitant to 
broach the vital question, passed a few 
trivialities about the weather. Before they 
had veered round to the matter in hand 
Wainwright arrived, heavy and rubicund 
— a bull of a man. Held tight between his 
lips a Mindanao exhaled its perfume on 
the air. 

He shook hands with both men. 

Murchison, with a quick up-peering from 
beneath his brows, asked: 

“Well, Andrew, any data yet from 
Jassy?” 

“Data? Rather!" He spread his hands 
before the cherry blaze. “If we’re ready 
now to cut out theorizings and get down 
to hard-pan. I’ll report.” 

“Pray do,” said Baker. “The sooner we 
get to work, the better.” 

“Right you are. On my way downtown 
I dropped in to see J. According to him, 
the thing’s real enough. Here’s his written 
analysis.” 

Wainwright drew a folded paper from 
his pocket and glanced it over. 

“Translating this out of the scientific 
hocus-pocus jargon,” said he, “it seems 
that Jassy has tried various tests for gold, 
including the touchstone, the cyanid, the 
pyrogallic salt method, and several others. 
No gold, gentlemen. None at all. Nothing 
doing, absolutely.” 

“But the ash? What is it?” interjected 
Murchison sharply. 

“He doesn’t know. Can’t tell. And I’ll 
give the old wart credit for being honest 
enough to say so and not to try to bluff. 
He can’t analyze it — yet. It reacts to no 
recognized agents; it has nothing in com- 
mon either with a metal, a salt, an acid, 
or an alkali. It’s no known element. In 
short, it’s something entirely new in the 
scientific world — so Jassy swears.” 

“And the piece of plate that Roswell 
took?” 

“No gold. Roswell was about right in his 
snap-shot judgment last night. I called 
him by phone this morning. Gold, minus. 
Nothing but a flimsy, friable honeycomb of 



silver and copper — the residue of the alloy, 
you understand, after the gold vanished 
out of it. 

“This fact is worth knowing. As a prac- 
tical mining man and a student of metals 
as commercial propositions, these data are 
certainly invaluable to me. Suppose the 
scarlet lunatic should turn his rays or 
whatever he’s got there on my Mexicali 
properties or my Rand holdings? The ore 
— the ore right in the solid earth — wouldn’t 
be worth a continental except for ship- 
ballast. Grand situation, isn’t it?” 

Murchison turned, and for a moment 
looked in silence out of the window, far 
across the roofs and chimneys to the slow- 
moving river, freighted with a world’s com- 
merce, spanned by bridges, flowing between 
incalculably populous human hives — and 
all, river, commerce, bridges, cities, all 
bearing tribute unto him. 

The billionaire gazed silently. Then he 
said: 

“I want to add a few words to that re- 
port. Other things have happened since 
the dinner. Other and very serious things. 
See here!” 

From his pocket he took a little paper 
parcel, secured with rubber bands. This 
he opened. Inside it appeared a pinch of 
that now all too familiar gray dust. 

“I reckon you can’t identify this,” he re- 
marked. “Last night it was the solid gold 
tiara of King Chlodovic, the Goth. Intrin- 
sic value maybe only about twenty-five 
thousand dollars; but historically consid- 
ered as an antique and an objet Wart be- 
yond all calculation. 

“I kept it in my house-safe, you under- 
stand, in a special flint-glass box, cased 
in mahogany. This morning when I hap- 
pened to think of examining it, to see if 
anything happened— well, you see all that 
was left in the bottom of the box! 

“Steel is no protection against this van- 
dal. Neither is glass. Lead might be, or 
some other substance. But while we’re try- 
ing to find it, and to get our art treasures 
and our various forms of gold properly en- 
cased, he may easily obliterate the whole 
business at one blow. We must act at once 
— immediately!” 

“Diplomacy? Force?” asked Baker. 

“Buy him off — that’s the easiest way!” 
exclaimed Wainwright. “Saves trouble and 
publicity. Something generous, of course. 
What you said last night about his being 
incorruptible is mere bunk, Murchison. No- 
body is. Not one man or woman in this 
world — not one! Provided, of course, the 
price is right, in quality or quantity or 
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what not. Recipe! Find what’s wanted, 
and give it. Doctors call that a placebo. 
I’ve changed my-mind about opposing him, 
because, as you say, while we were at it 
he might wreck things right and left. The 
placebo treatment for mine!” 

H E FOLDED Jassy’s report as he spoke, 
creased it carefully and put it back 
into his pocket. 

“Well?” asked he, drawing at his Min- 
danao and squinting at the fire. 

“I think, before we take up any line of 
action at all,” suggested Baker, “we’d bet- 
ter see this — what’s his name? Storm? — 
this Storm individual, and have a good fair 
talk with him. It’s just possible he might 
be made to hear reason. H-m! h-m! — to 
take the treatment suggested by Mr. Wain- 
v/right here, and to save all parties con- 
cerned a great deal of trouble.” 
Murchison grimaced. 

“You don’t know the maniac!” snapped 
l e. “If you want to know him, though, it 
can do no harm. I grant you that.” 

“Can you get him on the phone?” 

“Of course!” 

He pressed a button at the side of his 
desk. Almost at once the door of the outer 
office opened. 

“Hanscomb ! ” 

“Yes, sir?” 

"Call up 935 Gramercy and plug it in on 
this instrument here!” And Murchison 
nodded at the equipoise bracket at his 
elbow. 

“Yes, sir. In a second, sir.” 

The clerk, perfectly trained, withdrew. 
A minute later the bell brr-r-rd sharp- 
ly. Murchison swung the bracket round 
and took down the receiver. 

"Hello, hello? Storm?” 

44 »» 



“Good! Say, see here, Storm, I must ad- 
mit, right off, you certainly kicked up a 
devil of a row with us last night. Yes, 
we’re ready to talk business now. No more 
backing and filling. I reckon it’s time for 
us to dicker with you, before you cut up 
any more such capers. Can you drop down 
to see us?” 

<4 if 

“Oh, just a couple of my friends, and 
myself. They’re both, like me, likely to be 
bard hit, if you run amuck. You know my 
office. Yes, take the subway, express to 
Wall. You can get here in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, without half trying.” 

44 » 

"What? The deuce you say! But, I tell 
you, they’re in this game just the same as 



I am! After what happened last night, you 
can’t expect this thing won’t leak out! 
That’s all right — you can talk to them the 
same as you would to me — no bluffing, 
Storm; they’re all right!” 

44 » 

“Oh, one of them is a Mr. Baker, from 
Seattle, the automobile magnate. The 
other is Wainwright, my old friend. You 
know — Wainwright, the copper man. I told 
you about him the other night — the only 
other man in the world who’s got any of 
those Mindanaos. You’ll enjoy meeting 
them both. Eh? What?” 

Came a long pause. Far away at the 
other end of the wire John Storm was do- 
ing some quick and earnest thinking. 
Wainwright! Mindanaos! His eye bright- 
ened with a gleam of expectation, and a 
faint smile curved his lips. Then he spoke: 

“I’ll be there at 10:30, ready for busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“O.K. Agreed. Good-by!” 

Murchison hung up, pushed the bracket 
away, and swung round in his big swivel- 
chair. 

He quietly announced, “Like a bird into 
the hand of the fowler, he cometh.” 

The half-hour had not struck when 
Hanscomb ushered the scientist in from 
the other office. Murchison met him at the 
door, with a hand-shake of unfeigned re- 
lief. 

“Mr. John Storm!” said he, and gave the 
others’ names. 

Then, when the conventional words had 
been exchanged, he bade Hanscomb set 
big leather chairs conveniently before the 
simulated good cheer of the hearth. 

They all sat down. Storm, awaiting over- 
tures, gazed noncommittally into the Are. 
Murchison took off his glasses — silver- 
bowed glasses, now — and began polishing 
them on his handkerchief. 

As for Wainwright, he leaned back, 
clasped his thick hands over his head, and 
narrowly eyed the newcomer, exhaling 
meanwhile, the last few puffs of the almost 
consumed Vuelta Abajo. 

“Well, now to business!” suddenly spoke 
up the billionaire. “No explanations are 
necessary, Mr. Storm. These gentlemen 
were both among my guests last night. 
They are equally interested with me in ad- 
justing matters. *They have been helping 
me keep everything quiet, so that no hint 
or rumor of this thing shall reach the 
business world or the general public. 

“You can deal with all three of us as 
though we formed a unit. We’re ready to 
make terms.” 
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U tnpERMS, that’s the word now, Mr. 

JL Storm," spoke up Wainwright. 

He tossed the last inch of the Mindanao 
into the fire. ♦ 

"Terms!” 

Storm looked regretfully at the shrivel- 
ing bit of tobacco. Had Wainwright an- 
other of those infinitely precious cigars? 
And if so, how could he, Storm, get posses- 
sion of it without violating the conven- 
tions and making a direct request? 

His mind gravitated resistlessly toward 
these problems, but he tried to put them 
away. And, speaking a trifle slowly, to 
make each word quite plain, he answered: 

“Terms! My terms are very simple. 
They’re the same to-day that they were 
yesterday; the same as they’ll be to-mor- 
row and next week and next month — if 
this matter takes as long as that to settle; 
which it won’t. 

"The whole thing simmers down to this: 
I have a new, wide-spreading, irresistible 
radio-active force at my command. I have 
Power. I am utterly and irrevocably op- 
posed to military and naval expenditures, 
to standing armies, militarism, and war- 
fare. I intend to use my power to end those 
things. That’s all. Nothing hard to grasp 
there, gentlemen!” 

"But, sir,” interposed Baker, a little 
warmly, “aren’t these institutions neces- 
sary to civilized life?” 

“No. On the contrary, they retard and 
injure it at every point of contact. They 
bleed civilization almost to death, not only 
by the slaughter of hordes of able-bodied 
males, but also by unproductive expendi- 
tures of money. And there’s the question 
of sickness, too. In time of peace and war 
alike, the herding together of military 
forces, as you know, always breeds fright- 
ful and extensive diseases. 

“Add to this the fact that soldiers con- 
sume and do not produce, that infinitudes 
of non-combatants must suffer in time of 
war, that races subjected to long conflict 
show diminished stature and strength — 
witness France and Italy — and I think you 
may get some idea of my reasons for op- 
posing militarism.” 

I know, my dear sir,” answered Baker; 
“but in the present imperfect state of the 
world — ” 

“Rubbish! I’m going to hasten evolution, 
that’s all. You know the alternative; you 
know what I can and will do!” 

“Yes, yes, I know!” interrupted Baker. 
“But—” 

“Hold on a minute!” persisted Storm. 
“One single modern battleship costs three 



times as much as all the buildings of the 
University of Chicago built before 1905; 
and such a ship is junk in a few years. It’s 
horribly, criminally, barbarically wasteful, 
this war business, and it’s got to stop. 
What’s more, it’s. going to!” 

“The war waste, in property alone, is 
equal to a fire, burning, continuously, de- 
vouring seven homes every minute, each 
home worth $1,700 and containing $475 
worth of furniture. 

“Suppose these seven homes sheltered 
among them a fair estimate of forty-two 
people. Now imagine ‘an unbroken stream 
of people — men, women, and little chil- 
dren; pale, shuddering, the children 
screaming, the women in tears — fleeing 
past you through the street, driven by this 
fire from these homes; forty-two people 
rushing past you every minute, day and 
night, year after year, on and on, an end- 
less stream of people plunged in misery!’ 
“Or imagine ‘a fire rushing faster than 
a strong man at a brisk walk — imagine a 
fire traveling eight miles an hour, consum- 
ing fifty such homes per miles, making 
each year thirty-six round- trips from New 
York to St. Louis’ — imagine this loss, and 
you can get some faint idea of what it 
costs civilization to ‘brag and strut and 
piously prepare to settle disputes as tigers 
settle theirs — by force!”’ 

Wainwright, forgetting even to smoke, 
shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“Admitting, for the sake of argument,’’ 
said he, “that all this is true — and you 
seem to have your figures handy—" 

“I have,” interrupted Storm. “I’ve been 
specializing in them for a long time. 
Well?” 

“What can we do about it? How can we 
put an end to all this?” 

“I’ll tell you later. Meanwhile, I want 
you to remember that what I’ve told you 
is only a small part of just the money cost 
of war. There’s the life cost, the blood cost, 
to be considered yet.” 

“Don’t, I pray!” cried Murchison, hold- 
ing up his hands. “I — you — you’ve already 
told me quite enough of that!” 

“Never mind, sir,” retorted Storm. “You 
don’t know the hundredth part of it yet; 
and these gentlemen here have perhaps 
not even considered the matter at all. The 
best available authorities give the total 
killed in war for the past one hundred 
years at about twenty million. These, mind 
you, leaving the weaklings to breed at 
home. The wounded and enfeebled reach 
about one hundred million. Non-combat- 
ants, women and children, killed, come to 
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twenty million at a moderate estimate. 

“So the grand total is forty million hu- 
man beings ‘actually slaughtered or other- 
wise destroyed as a result of only one hun- 
dred years of “splendid” and “grand” and 
“glorious” war — forty million working-class 
people. One century — a gash in the breast 
of the workers, an ocean of blood, a sea of 
tears!’ All through the past century, Mars 
has ‘hour after hour, day after night, de- 
voured one human being, has drunk more 
than two gallons of human blood every 
twenty minutes!’ 

“Your kind of human beings, gentle- 
men? Hardly! For years, you people have 
urged others — ” 

“Hold on there!” cried Wain wright. “You 
forget the vast disproportion between rich 
and poor. If more working-men than mil- 
lionaires have been killed in the war, that’s 
only because millionaires are so compar- 
atively few!” 

Storm laughed. 

“No, indeed, you leading citizens who 
reap all the bonds and bonuses, you take 
almighty good care to stay discreetly in the 
rear. Gad! but the spectacle is nauseating! 
You never will lead or be led to war! You 
have nothing to fear from hissing bullets, 
burning fever, and the death-grip of de- 
vouring diseases in war. The plain cheap 
wage-slave, the common men, the fifteen- 
dollar-a-week clerks, the grease-stained 
mechanics, the soil-stained farm toilers 
know that ‘our very best people,’ decline all 
glorious opportunities to have their smooth 
fat bodies exposed to the steel-belching 
machines.” 

“Enough there!” cried Baker, his face 
hard and white. ‘T refuse to sit here and 
listen to such outrageous, such damnable 
aspersions on patriotism!” 

Storm rose and stood before the three; 
and at them he thrust his long, big- 
knuckled forefinger. 



“Gentlemen, my ultimatum: War must 
cease! It’s going to cease — I’m going to 
make it. You’re in my hands, you and 
yours are. When I close my hand, you get 
squeezed, that’s all. Do you force me, gen- 
tlemen, or do you yield?” 

He paused, took a few steps along the 
richly carpeted floor, then returned and 
gazed at the triumvirate in silence. 

“Well?” said he. 

Murchison was the first to make an an- 
swer. 

“Surely,” said he, his voice trembling a 
little despite him, “surely you’ll be moder- 
ately reasonable. You can’t expect a ques- 
tion of this magnitude to be answered in a 
day, or even in a week. Surely you’ll give 
us — ” 

“I’ll give you just half an hour; just 
thirty minutes! For once, you men are go- 
ing to be spoken to by another man on 
equal terms at least. For once, you’re go- 
ing to be treated like ordinary human be- 
ings, not demigods on wheels. You’re going 
to realize facts; going to toe the mark and 
take another’s will for law. 

“There’s no use in delaying this affair. 
I don’t intend to have you framing any 
crooked, devious plans to try and check- 
mate me — not by a long shot. Half an hour 
is time enough for Yes or No! 

“It’s now 11:30. If you phone me Yes by 
noon, all well and good. We’ll get down to 
the first, real, practical step. If you say 
No, or don’t call me at all before then, look 
out! Incidentally, my hours open for nego- 
tiation with you will be 11:30 to 12 each 
day. The rest of the time, whatever hap- 
pens, you needn’t hope to get any attention 
from me, for I won’t give you any. Under- 
stand?” 

“What — what do you — intend — ” stam- 
mered Baker. 

“Never you mind. Watch Wall Street, 
that’s all. You yield, or I’ll give you a fif- 
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teen-minute-long sample demonstration. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he continued 
more calmly, with an enigmatic ghost of a 
smile, “now, really, I must be leaving you. 
I’ve got one or two little matters of some 
importance to look out for. Remember, 
everything’s up to you. I’ve given you my 
program. Let me have yours — by 12, sharp. 
I bid you all good morning!” 

He bowed curtly. Then, without another 
word or look, he strode out of the office. 

And the door, closing behind him, hid 
him from the sight of the three angry, 
speechless, half-stunned men. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE DEATH PACT 

F ULL two minutes passed before a 
word was spoken. 

Then Murchison, tugging at his 
ragged, gray mustache, said with an ugly 
laugh: 

“You see? I recKon there’ll be some live- 
ly happenings before long.” 

“Just an ordinary lunatic!” cried Baker, 
with a thin-lipped smile. “One of the kind 
that ought to be put out of the way on 
general principles, pro bono publico, and all 
that sort of thing. The quicker we do our 
manifest duty, the better.” 

Wainwright pulled at his cigar, but it 
was dead. With an oath he flung it, pre- 
cious though it was, into the Are. He stood 
up. 

“I guess he means to force our hand, 
that’s a fact,” said he, and took a turn up 
and down the office. “There doesn’t seem 
to be any probability of compromising. 
Any fool with half an eye could see he’s 
’way out of the line of bribery or graft. I 
diagnose him as a monomaniac of a par- 
ticularly visionary type. Bad luck has giv- 
en him some unknown, but extraordinary 
power. The only thing to do is stamp him 
out — at once! 

“Incidentaly,” he peered keenly at the 
other two, “it ought to be clearly realized 
by all three of us that the emergency is un- 
speakably vital. Under the circumstances, 
the death-penalty for any one of us who 
by word or look or sign, directly or indi- 
rectly divulges this secret to any human 
being whatsover, would be a mighty small 
punishment. I, for one, seal my mouth and 
numb my hand against any such divulg- 
ence. And I swear this, with all the earn- 
estness of my being on — on — ” 

Murchison raised his right hand fervent- 
ly. “I swear it, too!” 



“And I!” Baker joined in. “We three 
hold the world in our hands to-day. We 
three must save it! Nobody can help us; 
nobody can advise. We must decide right 
here, this very morning. And what we all 
agree on, we must do!” 

For a moment jio one spoke. Then said 
Wainwright: 

“I don’t want you men to accuse me of 
shifting my opinion too often, but I must 
confess the developments of the past hour 
have turned me back again from my com- 
promising tendency. 

“For a while I was willing to abandon 
violence toward the lunatic. For a while I 
thought we might divert his mind and get 
him off the track. But I see differently 
now. We’re up against a blank wall — in 
bad, every way, so far as makeshifts are 
concerned. 

“Leave Storm to me. We’ll soon have an 
end to all this bunk and chatter, this 
crazy idiotic rot!” 

Then Murchison spoke: 

“You forget,” said he, “that if he’s done 
away with, or even molested, he’ll leave 
things working in such a way that — ” 

“Ha! Ha! You believe that, do you? Well, 
say — Look here, Murchison, I’ll take my 
chances, so far as I’m concerned, with any 
of his posthumous activities. There’s a 
good old French maxim, ‘Kill the beast 
and you kill the poison,’ that fits in here 
to a T. Come, come, where’s your nerve, 
man? You aren’t getting old, are you?” 
The billionaire flushed slightly at the 
taunt, but made no answer. 

“I think you’re right,” said the third 
man. “You’ve analyzed the situation cor- 
rectly. Legal means won’t reach him. An 
insanity commission or an arrest with con- 
viction on any charge would get this into 
the papers and play the deuce with every- 
thing. We can’t handle a cobra, according 
to law. The only thing to do is smash its 
head with the first thing that comes to 
hand!” 

Murchison coughed uneasily. 

“You forget the immediate and pressing 
question, my friends,” said he. “We’ve al- 
ready wasted ten minutes of our time of 
grace. At 12, sharp, unless we capitulate 
in the meantime and enter into further 
pour-parlers with him, he means to spring 
some kind of a coup on us. 

“What he means to do, I don’t know, but 
I reckon it will be mighty painful. That 
experience at the little dinner out at Edge- 
cliff hasn’t made me overanxious to try 
any encores. In view of possible contingen- 
cies, wouldn't it be the part of wisdom at 
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least to call him up, when we calculate 
he’s home again, and tell him we’re ready 
to concede something?” 

“Concede nothing!” shouted Wain wright. 
“There’s no such thing as mutual conces- 
sion, with a mule like him! He wants it all, 
or nothing. I know the type! Didn’t I once 
have to handle a blackmailing crank in 
my office, three years ago? That was when 
I was over on Beaver Street, you remem- 
ber. Did I concede anything? Hardly! 
You both remember the results — to him. 
The police took him away in three waste- 
baskets. 

“No, sir, there’s nothing doing with 
diplomacy now. Let the lunatic do his 
worst, that’s all. Inside of twenty-four 
hours he’s through. Let him go it while he 
can. That’s my last word!” 

“Right!” exclaimed Baker, nodding vig- 
orously. “You’re clearly in the minority, 
Mr. Murchison. There can’t be any fur- 
ther negotiations. All that remains to do 
now, is to choose — er — the means, and — 
h-m! — the person.” 

"Leave it to me!” exclaimed Wain wright, 
snapping his jaws. “I’ll settle him and do 
it right. And if there’s any trace or clue, 
if he doesn’t just simply drop out and 
vanish, like a pebble down a mineshaft, 
you two are free to blow the game and send 
me to the chair!” 

Murchison laughed and caressed his 
chin. 

“You always did like a joke, Andrew,” 
said he. “That sort of thing doesn’t hap- 
pen to — to us, you know. Still, it might be 
embarrassing if anything leaked out. 

“Of course, I’m not doubting your abil- 
ity, and all that; but I’ve had a little ex- 
perience myself in handling men, and I 
reckon maybe I’ve got a few ideas. The 
fairest way, all things considered, will be 
for us to ballot for the — the job, eh? Then, 
whatever happens, there can be no come- 
back, no ifs, ands, or buts. I insist on bal- 
loting. That’s the only fair way, all 
round.” 

Speaking, he had drawn some letters 
from his breast-pocket. He tore from one 
of these a half sheet of blank paper. This 
he creased and neatly divided into three 
small slips of equal size. 

He took his fountain pen— a plain rub- 
ber-barrel now, with a platinum pen- 
point — and removed the cap. The two men, 
watching, saw his hand move as though 
making a little cross on one of the slips of 
paper. 

“I’ve marked one ballot,” announced 
Murchison. “I drop them into this hat.” 



Leaning forward, he took the tall silk 
hat from the top of the unit book-case 
where it stood. “I now hold this hat above 
the level of your eyes, so. The man who 
gets the marked ballot is elected to the 
high honor of freeing the world of the 
most dangerous calamity that has ever 
threatened it. 

“But, note this! Whoever it may be, says 
no word! Not a word, gentlemen; not a 
sign. So, you see, all that will happen is 
just this: Storm disappears, and only the 
man here who does the job knows how. 
He alone knows who the savior of society 
really is. This will keep all parties con- 
cerned from even the trifling discomfort 
that might result were the ballot known. 
You get the idea? Yes? 

“All right. I reckon we’re ready for busi- 
ness then. Draw, gentlemen!” 

In silence they thrust their hands up 
and into the hat, first Baker, then Wain- 
wright. Each, holding his slip concealed 
in his palm, glanced at it — Baker, with 
nervous haste, paling a trifle; the copper 
czar almost eagerly. 

Murchison took the remaining slip, gave 
a look, crumpled the bit of paper and 
tossed it into the fire. It smoked, flared, 
and vanished a gray ash. 

At sight of the ash, he started slightly, 
but his face was masklike in its noncom- 
mittal calm. 

The three men silently gazed at one an- 
other; and in their eyes already a strange, 
furtive suspicion lurked. You might have 
said they were seeking each to fathom the 
other’s thoughts. 

Had Baker and Wainwright been able to 
read the billionaire’s, this is what they 
would have seen: 

“Infernally good idea of mine, that was, 
to leave all three of the slips blank, eh? 
For now they are both out of the game. 
Now I’ve got carte blanche — now I, and I 
alone, can deal with this Storm my own 
way!” 

But there was little time for reflection. 
For, down below ip the street, far, faint 
and vague, yet steadily growing louder 
and more ominous, a sound was already 
growing audible. 

A sound — the sound of men in turmoil, 
of confusion, fear, panic. 

“God!” Wainwright cried, springing from 
his chair. “Noon already — and he’s at his 
work again, down there in Wall Street!” 

T HE copper czar was no sooner at the 
window than Baker and Murchison 
joined him. With a feverish, impatient 
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hand the billionaire ripped the curtains 
aside. And the triumvirate peered out. 

Such was the vantage of the office that 
nearly the whole length of Wall Street, 
eastward from Broad, % lay there before 
them like a map. The curve of Broad, too, 
gave them a partial view of it almost to 
Beaver. 

Diagonally across from them, the low, 
massive, iron-barred Sub-Treasury squat- 
ted over the incredible hoard in its vaults, 
like a grim and fabulous .bird brooding a 
nest of gigantic golden eggs. 

Further down, the three plutocrats could 
see the fluted columns of the City Bank 
facade. Within their field of vision lay the 
vast central aorta of the whole world’s 
money system. And in this pulsing artery 
they saw at once that some very grave 
disorder was at work 

At first glance it was impossible to an- 
alyze anything, to disentangle the complex 
elements, to gain an adequate conception 
of that swiftly growing - panic. 

The Street was, indeed, not yet very con- 
spicuously crowded. So far as that was con- 
cerned, one might have thought the usual 
noon-hour throng was hardly doubled 
down Wall and along Broad. 

What struck the senses was rather the 
intense agitation of the individuals com- 
posing that mass — the quickly forming and 
as rapidly dissolving groups and knots 
that swirled, stopped, eddied, and strug- 
gled on, now this way and now that, aim- 
lessly; the loud and ever-increasing tumult 
of voices, cries, jeers, yells, oaths that, as 
Murchison threw up the windoty, swelled 
into a hoarse and terror-smitten roar, the 
mob-roar of frightened, uncomprehending 
men. 

“Look! See that chap; gone mad, I 
swear!” ejaculated Baker, pointing, as he 
seized Wainwright’s arm. “Nobody but a 
madman runs like that!” 

The others looked. 

There, rushing where a free space of- 
fered, fighting his way along with blas- 
phemies where the crowd impeded, a hat- 
less man, perfectly out of his senses, was 
making way directly toward them. 

The coat was well nigh torn from his 
back. Both hands were raised and shaking; 
his face, as they glimpsed it, showed white 
and set and staring. 

They saw his mouth open and close, 
close and open, as he yelled; but no word 
reached them. Then, all at once, he van- 
ished; and the mob passed over him. 

Murchison pursed his lips in a long, low 
whistle. 



“I know him!” he cried, in a shaker 
voice. “Why, that was Carter — Carter ol 
the Butchers’ and Drovers’ National! And 
he had a leather belt on; he had a satchel. 
Didn’t you see it?” 

“Going to make a deposit — gold! All 
gone — lost — only ashes left! My gold, in 
part! My gold! God!” 

Baker gasped, but found no word to 
speak. 

“No wonder the wretch went wild,” mut- 
tered Wain wright. “But — see there!” 

He pointed at the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury. 

There, a well-dressed man, also hatless, 
was on his knees, clawing at the stones. 
They got only one glimpse of him, before 
he, too, was swept away. 

Another man, two men, five, they saw 
kneeling here and there, one on the side- 
walks, others in the gutter. 

“The fools!” sneered Baker. “Thinking 
of their own petty losses; the dribbling ash 
that’s leaked out through their pockets or 
fallen from their rings or pins!” 

Murchison turned and ran to a table at 
the other side of the room. He jerked open 
a drawer and hastily snatched out a mag- 
nificent pair of prism-binoculars that at 
times he used for diversion, to watch the 
river and the harbor. 

Back at the window with them, he quick- 
ly adjusted the lenses. Then he leaned 
both elbows on the sill, and sighted down 
into the howling pack below. 

He was not the first to think of glasses. 
Already half a dozen pairs were visible at 
different windows up and down the two 
streets affected by the Blight. 

And every window was already crowded. 
Stenographers, all were leaning out; even 
here and there upon the roofs and along 
the cornices peering individuals were visi- 
ble. 

“Where’s the fire? The fire?” hundreds 
were asking. “What’s the riot about? Who’s 
killed? Police! Police!” 

Somewhere, out of the range of vision, 
sounded the brazen clang, clang! clang! 
of an ambulance gong. The street was rap- 
idly filling. 

“I reckon somebody’s hurt, or fainted,” 
said Murchison, passing the glasses to 
Wainwright. “Here, you take a peek. Think 
of the destruction that lunatic has let 
loose!” 

Down below, in front of the Exchange, a 
louder tumult rose. 

Wainwright leaned far out, to look. 

“Fight,” he announced laconically. “Looks 
like somebody had accused somebody else 
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of pocket-picking. Holy cats! What a wal- 
lop! Ah! Now the cop, eh?” And in spite 
of his wrath, he chuckled; for Wainwright 
loved a knock-down row. 

The other two, looking where he pointed, 
saw a bluecoat breasting through the 
surge of the mob. The long stick rose and 
fell, rose and fell again; and men went 
down at every blow. Then on the run a 
squad came pushing. 

A revolver squibbed. There rose a yell. 
The crowd broke and ran — a shoving, 
howling, frenzied horde, along Wall and 
down Broad toward the “Curb.” 

And, hardly a moment later, with a 
clatter of hoofs, a patrol arrived. Someone 
was bundled in; then a limp figure was 
half-dragged, half lifted up and vanished 
in the Black Maria. 

Dense, now, was the press, angry and 
wild and brutalized with fear. 

A shrill howling voice pierced through 
the tumult. 

“See there!” snapped Murchison. “The 
inevitable prophet!” 

Up onto the pedestal of the Washington 
statue, in front of the Sub-Treasury, a 
gaunt, disheveled man had climbed. Hang- 
ing on with his left hand, he waved his 
right in frenzied gyrations. Now he shook 
his fist at the swift-gathering audience, 
now vibrated it at the tall buildings all 
about, now raised a shaking forefinger to 
heaven. 

It was all plain enough, even though his 
words were lost. The three watchers un- 
derstood. 

Wainwright laughed, as he squinted 
through the binoculars. 

“He’s certainly giving them blazes,” he 
announced. “And — funny! — there’s a lis- 
tener who’s just lost his gold cuff-buttons. 
He’s clawing around for them. The Wrath 
to Come. doesn’t interest him any more! 
And — now the police again! 

“There — see the prophet fight!” contin- 
ued Wainwright. “Ah! Now he’s kicking at 
their hands — now they’ve got him! He’s 
down. There he goes! Ninety days for him, 
all right.” 

Baker and Wainwright drew back into 
the room. Murchison closed the window. 

Deadened now, the noise of the panic 
rose only as a dull hum -to their ears. 

“This session is ended,” announced the 
billionaire. “Even before Storm’s fifteen- 
minute gambit is ended, I move we begin 
the checkmate.” 

“Agreed!” said Wainwright. 

“That’s the talk!” Baker assented. 
“Come, let’s be going.” 
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A couple of minutes later they were 
ready for the street. 

“To work!” repeated Murchison, as, all 
together, they left the warmth and luxury 
of his office. 

I NTO the outer, the active business office 
they passed. Already Murchison was 
thinking, The seal is on the death sen- 
tence. Has Storm attacked the Sub-Treas- 
ury hoard yet? Heaven forbid! No matter; 
even if he hasn’t, he’s done. If he had 
stayed his hand before precipitating this 
riot, he might have been spared. But now, 
now that the secret’s out, now that he’s 
tried to stampede us by throwing down 
the gauntlet, we fight. Storm has got to 
die! 

He shook hands with the other two con- 
spirators. And though all three of them 
assumed cordiality, yet that secret, lurking 
unspoken repulsion smouldered in their 
eyes. 

Who was to be executioner? The ques- 
tion, in spite of them, oppressed both men 
who did not know. 

With a forced ease they took their de- 
parture. 

“To-morrow at this time, shall we meet 
here?” asked Murchison, bowing them out. 
“I assure you, by that time, the matter will 
be definitely settled. Good day. Good-by!” 
When they were gone, he had his hat 
and coat brought, ordered his car from 
his private garage on William Street, and 
in a few minutes — leaving word that he 
might not be back that day — went down 
in the elevator. 

Already, by the time he reached the se- 
cure comfort of his tonneau, the news- 
boys’ shrill cries were echoing through the 
cracks and gashes that New York calls her 
down-town streets. 

Murchison leaned out of the window of 
his machine. 

“Boy! Boy!” 

He took all the papers that the swirling, 
snatching throngs had left the lad, count- 
ed them quickly, and paid over the exact 
price, sixteen cents; then ordered: 
“Thomas, drive up Nassau, past the 
newspaper offices. I want to see the bulle- 
tins.” 

Eagerly Murchison’s eyes, blinking be- 
hind their silver-bowed spectacles, de- 
voured the scare-heads, read here a line, 
then a paragraph, and, with ever-growing 
anger, glanced up at the all but impass- 
able swarms that packed the narrow 
streets. 

Lucky I’m getting away from the office 
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so soon, he thought, as the car stalled at 
the corner of Liberty. A few minutes more 
and telephone messages, telegrams, and 
reporters by the hundred would have been 
piling in on me. Nothing to say, of course; 
but no matter what I might have said, or 
refused to say, it would have gone into 
type a foot high. Better, all around, if I’m 
not visible just now. I reckon my game, 
and Wainwright’s, and the game of all as 
fellows, will be just to lay low till this in- 
sane spasm of terror dies down a little. 

He reached out and pulled the curtains 
of the car, leaving however, a two-inch 
space to peek through. 

But the car, which had succeeded in 
making another block northward, now 
again came to a dead halt at the inter- 
section of Maiden Lane. 

Not only financiers and their henchmen, 
stenographers and brokers and petty 
clerks, were thronging through the streets, 
but already thousands of curiosity seek- 
ers, and other thousands, impelled by hot 
hopes of picking up substantial treasures 
in the gutters of Wall Street and Broad 
Street, were momently arriving by electric, 
by subway, and on foot. 

For the wildest rumors had already 
spread, wavelike, with incredible rapidity 
all over Manhattan and the outlying dis- 
tricts. Most of this misinformation must 
have been carried by the telephone-nexus; 
in no other way could it have traveled so 
swiftly. 

Reports had already reached a million 
or more people that the financial area had 
been wiped out by earthquake; that a 
deep vein of solid gold had been uncovered 
in Wall Street by laborers blasting for 
telephone-conduit work; that a huge force 
of black handers had looted the Sub- 
Treasury, and that, fleeing, they had been 
forced to drop their gold; that a sewer- 
gas explosion had scattered untold wealth 
in bullion and diamonds over half a dozen 
streets; that an unknown billionaire had 
suddenly gone mad and was showering 
gold-pieces by the bushel out of his office 
windows. 

A LREADY, by the time Murchison’s car 
reached Maiden Lane, more than four 
thousand five hundred police — regular, 
special, plain-clothes, and mounted — had 
been poured into the district with all the 
speed that riot-calls could bring them. 

Cordons were immediately established 
down Broadway and Whitehall, through 
Stone to Hanover Square, up Pearl and 
across John to Broadway again, with posi- 



tive orders to let no more private persons 
enter the district, under any pretext what- 
soever. Only a police permit or proof of 
official character were to be recognized. 

“Shoot to kill!” the order had been 
given, in case of looting. 

Yet, in spRe of all this, and of six fire 
companies added also for possible use in 
case of conflagration or to repel mobs by 
the use of the hose, should need arise; in 
spite of every emergency precaution, it is 
estimated that probably one hundred 
thousand persons, perhaps one hundred 
and fifty thousand, succeeded in invading 
the prescribed area before the lid, so to 
speak, had been clamped down. 

The lure of possible gold, of excitement, 
of wonder and mystery and adventure- 
lust worked as a magnet works on steel- 
filings. Inside the cordon, the throng was 
dense; outside, it was solid. 

Murchison soon discovered that there 
was no possible exit from the district, 
which now was held as in a state of siege. 

Everybody was trying to get in; nobody 
wanted to go out. Before the police began 
to control the “L” exit at Hanover Square, 
fully twenty thousand persons must have 
got in by that means. Later reports state 
that more than a dozen entered by aero- 
plane, from various outer points, alight- 
ing on the tops of tall office-buildings, and 
making their way down the roof-stairs to 
the hallways and elevators. 

Innumerable cases of fainting occurred. 
Two hundred or more persons were seri- 
ously crushed or otherwise injured in half 
an hour; and eight fatalities are known 
to have occurred; yet for the most part 
the police ambulances could not get 
through. 

Under such circumstances, small won- 
der that Murchison’s machine made slow 
progress. 

“Thomas!” the billionaire shouted into 
the speaking-tube; for the roaring tumult 
precluded all possibility of otherwise mak- 
ing himself heard. “No use trying to go up 
Nassau. Better get across Broadway, if 
you can. You must find some way out of 
here!” 

“Yes, sir,” came the chauffeur’s reply, 
though Murchison could not hear him. He 
nodded, and the raucous yell of the siren 
preceded a slight forward movement of 
the machine. 

Slowly, foot by foot, sometimes inch by 
inch, often not moving at all, then gaining 
a little through a less dense whirl of fight- 
ing, yelling men, the car rolled along 
Maiden Lane, where already the fear- 
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smitten wholesale jewelers had in most 
cases put down their shutters and barri- 
caded their doors. It won past Liberty 
Place. 

Near Broadway the car was held up 
again by a fire-engine which was sta- 
tioned there, hose all coupled for emer- 
gencies. Here the police ordered the ma- 
chine back, saying the only exit was up 
Nassau again and across Pulton; but 
Murchison declared his identity, and op- 
position quickly changed to active assis- 
tance. 

Police and firemen immediately coop- 
erated then to lay planks, supported by 
bricks, across the lines of hose. On these 
the billionaire’s machine rolled out into 
Broadway. 

The crowd here got rough handling as a 
line of officers with night-sticks battered 
the wall of humanity back, splitting the 
jam to let the financial master of the 
world pass into Cortlandt. 

As the machine trundled at a slow pace 
past Trinity Place, some unknown person 
fired upon it with a high-powered rifle 
from a window of the second story of a 
building on the left-hand side of the 
street. 

The bullet ripped a long splinter from 
the top of the tonneau, glanced upward, 
shattered a plate-glass pane across the 
street, and fell, spent, into the mob. 

This same bullet, picked up and care- 
fully saved, later brought $500 from a 
Cohoes curio collector. Its discharge re- 
doubled the pandemonium. The building 
was immediately rushed by the police, and 
numerous arrests were made. But Murchi- 
son had no stomach for investigation. 

“Go on! On!” he shouted to the chauf- 
feur, pale and livid with a new% deep, per- 
sonal fear. 

For the first time he was beginning to 
realize the character of war. 



“Let her out, there!" he shouted in the 
speaking-tube. “Drive through ’em! Over 
’em! On! On!” 

Only when the car, with the aid of the 
police and firemen and its own magnifi- 
cent engines, had forced its way into the 
thinning, outer areas of the horde, on 
Greenwich Street, did he dare peek out 
again. 

“Thank God,” he breathed tremulously, 
as Thomas put a little speed to her and 
began making way northward, “thank 
God, I’m safe at last!” 

“What a time — what a frightful, un- 
heard of time! Why — they — I might have 
— might actually have been injured! Even 
killed! Great Heavens — just think of 
that!" 

For a while he remained silent, lying 
unnerved and weak against the soft, thick 
cushions. 

No desire now had he to skirt back into 
the press again, to verge toward News- 
paper Row, to see the struggling, fighting, 
roaring masses of people — thousands, tens 
of thousands of them — trampling each 
other for a sight of the bulletin-boards 
where tired, excited men were scrawling 
huge announcements: 

UNSOLVED WALL STREET MYSTERY 
—GOLD SWEPT AWAY BY UN- 
KNOWN FORCES! 

Prominent Men Lose Large Sums— 
Many Injured — Numerous Fatali- 
ties — Broker Blaisdcll Stricken 
With Heart Failure — 

Dies of Shock!! 

No, all this had ceased to interest the 
billionaire. For now his sole desire was just 
flight — just to get away, up-town, any- 
where, away, away, away from it all, away 
into peace and quiet; away from danger 
and the strife and wrack of angry men. 

Murchison, in a small way, in a very 
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small way, had had his first experience of 
what might, perhaps, have been consid- 
ered some of the minor aspects of war. To 
a very minor, an almost infinitesimal de- 
gree, he had had his Arst baptism of fire. 

He did not fancy it at all. 

Death, as an actual possibility; death, 
or even some slight bodily injury, nay, 
just delay and inconvenience and the 
temporary thwarting of his will, by others, 
possessed for him no patriotic charms. 

And as some measure of strength re- 
turned to his enervated body, anger began 
to burgeon out again in his exasperated 
soul. 

Once more he began to think of John 
Storm, cause of all this hurly-burly, of all 
this possible peril to himself. 

Bitterly Murchison cursed the scientist, 
beneath his breath, as the car sped on 
and on, now through the almost deserted 
stretches of upper Hudson Street. 

Vengeance came back into his mind, 
surged back, more bitter and more hot 
than ever, ten times more virulent and 
keen. 

“Thomas!” called he, remembering his 
campaign. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Drive up Tenth Avenue to Twenty- 
ninth.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Faster now and faster sped the car; and 
Murchison, absorbed in the delicious con- 
templation of his plan, leaned back and 
forgot the Wall Street riot, his own heavy 
losses, and his recent terror. 

For now revenge was very near, and he 
must formulate the execution of it to the 
smallest ultimate details. 

I IKE A man who knows exactly where 
, he is bound, and how to get there, the 
billionaire bade Thomas stop the machine 
at the designated corner. 

Here he got out and gave the chauffeur 
certain careful instructions. 

“Go on up-town as far as Seventy- 
second,” he said, “then come back to the 
esplanade in front of the Pennsylvania 
depot. If I don’t meet you there, make 
another ten-minute run, and return to 
the same place. Keep going and coming at 
intervals of ten minutes till you pick me 
up. 

“Be sure not to exceed the speed limit 
or get held up or run into any trouble. 
You mustn’t let the machine stand any- 
where. Keep moving! Answer no questions 
and give out no statement of any kind, if 
the car is recognized. 



"Watch out that nobody follows you. I 
reckon a lot of people want to talk to me 
just about now, Thomas; but I’m not going 
to let them. You must help me, under- 
stand? Get the idea?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right, start along! And remember, 
the depot, up here, at ten-minute inter- 
vals, beginning a half-hour from now. 
Move on!” 

As the car started, Murchison turned 
and walked briskly east down Twenty- 
ninth Street, past the long, dilapidated 
fence of the West Side freight yards — 
rather an unusual locality for the richest 
and most powerful man in the world to 
be promenading, lunchless and hungry, 
and every moment increasingly furious, at 
1:30 of a frosty December afternoon. 

Already on the tiny newsstand near the 
corner, as he turned north into Ninth 
Avenue, big, black headlines of the Wall 
Street panic stared at him. 

He only swore hotly, under his breath, 
and hastened onward under the clanking, 
roaring structure of the “L.” 

The wide-brimmed gray felt hat which 
— like the Southerner he was — he always 
wore, helped his upturned fur collar to 
conceal his face. Nobody, he felt positive, 
had noticed him. No one suspected, there, 
the presence of the man responsible for 
all the vast turmoil of that day; the man 
whom already two-score newspapers, press 
associations, and syndicates, a hundred 
detectives and reporters, a thousand bank- 
ing houses were straining every nerve to 
locate. 

Without hesitation he turned into a 
doorway not far from the corner of Thirty- 
first. 

Up the dark stairs he toiled to the third 
landing. 

This is my first — and last — personal con- 
tact with these gentlemen here, he 
thought as he knocked on a door at the 
far end of the hall. I’m sure of that! But 
in an emergency like the present, there’s 
no use being too lily-fingered. Positively 
nobody but myself can negotiate this now! 

A scraping of chairs in the room at the 
other side of the door answered his knock. 
Then, after a little silence, a voice asked: 

“Who’s there? What’s wanted?” 

“Is Mr. Collins in?” asked Murchison. 

“No such man here at all.” 

“Nonsense! Let me in, at once, or you’ll 
be sorry for it. It’s all right— nothing to 
be afraid of — important business!” 

Another pause. Then a key grated, and 
the door opened a crack. Murchison pushed 
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impatiently against it, but it was held by 
a chain. 

“Come, come!” exclaimed the billionaire. 
“I can’t be kept standing here all day! Let 
me in!” 

The chain clanked slightly. Then the 
door swung wide. By the dim light, Murch- 
ison beheld a square-built, red-haired man 
of Celtic extraction, a man with a rough 
and bristling mustache. The curious fact 
that his right eyebrow and half his left 
were brown, while the other half of the 
left had for some reason or other turned 
pure white, added a disconcerting touch 
to his already sinister-enough expression 

“Well, sir?” demanded the square-built 
man. 

“I’m a friend of Mr. McShane’s,” an- 
swered the billionaire. “I’d like to talk 
with you a few minutes, strictly on busi- 
ness. Are you at liberty?” 

“Ho! Friend of McShane’s, are you? 
Walk right in, sir; walk right in. Sure, I 
didn’t know. You’ll be excusing me, sir? 
Come right in!” 

Murchison entered. The door was closed 
behind him, and locked again; and the 
chain was hooked on. 

He stayed a trifle more than thirty-five 
minutes, then, with a well-satisfied air, 
took his leave. A few minutes later Thomas 
picked him up at the appointed spot, in 
front of the huge faqade of the Pennsyl- 
vania, where Murchison calculated the 
hasty come-and-go would better veil his 
identity than would the seeming security 
of some less public place. 

Even at the moment when he stepped 
into the car, a shrill newsboy thrust al- 
most into his face a huge-typed extra: 

MURCHISON SHOT AT BY 
LOSS CRAZED FANATIC! 

Reported Seriously Wounded! ! — Billionaire 
Vanishes; May Be Dead! ! ! 

THREE MORE BROKERS FAIL! 

Heavy Runs on Many Banks! ! — Sub- 
Treasury Hoard Safe, but Wall Street 
and Entire Country Shaken! ! ! 

Cursing, the financier slammed the door. 

“Home!” he commanded. 

Thereafter, for a while, as the motor 
bears him to Englewood — in his elation 
now unmindful of the still profoundly 
agitated condition of the city, the ex- 
change, the people, and the press — he 
passes into the background of our story, 
along with Wainwright, Baker and the 
rest. 

For the strict seclusion in which Murchi- 



son hid himself at Edgecliff was merely 
passive. And active matters are now press- 
ing forward in this difficult chronicle. 

These matters, for the most part, have 
to do with Storm. How was all this violent 
social ebullition affecting him? Where was 
he? How passing his time? What doing 
and what planning? 

The answer is simple. Storm — having 
from his hiding place on Fifteenth Street, 
launched his fifteen-minute coup by 
means known only to himself — passed a 
quiet though an interesting afternoon in 
noting the effects produced. , 

H E WAS quite calm now; much calmer 
than when he had been laying down 
the law to the triumvirate in Murchison’s 
office. Though he refrained from going 
down-town personally, to watch the after- 
math of his first public application of the 
Blight, still by means of the telephone and 
of the various newspapers he bought from 
time to time, he managed to form a fairly 
accurate idea of what was taking place. 

He allowed for exaggeration and wild 
rumor. Discounting seventy-five per cent 
of all sensationalism, even ninety per cent, 
he was convinced that even so slight a 
trial as this had shaken the city to its 
base. 

And now he frowned, now smiled, now 
showed the pity that lay in him; for, in 
the righting of the wrong some innocent 
lives, he knew, must suffer. Some few must 
be wounded, some even die; in the eman- 
cipation of the whole wide world, the free- 
ing of it from all war and hate and greed 
and misery. 

Thus he passed his afternoon. 

He neither expected, nor would he have 
received, any communication from the tri- 
umvirate, as a unit or individually. His 
appointed time for conference, as he had 
already told them, was from 11:30 to noon, 
of each day. Whatever might happen, he 
did not mean to extend his open period. 

Every day, regularly, he thought, I’ll hit 
'em. Harder and harder, every day! They 
always know when and where they can 
find me. So it just becomes a problem of 
endurance. When my load equals their 
coefficient of resistance, the factor of 
safety disappears and they break. Nothing 
simpler. 

I give them, at a fair guess, three days 
to capitulate. Three; perhaps four. Not 
longer; because if they don’t yield by 
then, their lives won’t be worth a sheet of 
my blotting-paper. 

At quarter of six his telephone bell rang. 
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Without quitting his big, well-worn chair, 
he answered the call. 

“Hello, hello!” 

“You, Storm?” came a voice over the 
wire. 

“Yes! Mr. Murchison? No use trying to 
interview me now. Nothing doing! You 
know my hours. Good-by!” 

Storm put on his coat and hat, and 
went out to supper. 

The streets were full of the interminable 
extras, and the crowd was still eagerly 
buying, reading, discussing. At the restau- 
rant, where he ate his simple bowl of rice 
and milk, with crackers, everybody was 
poring over the latest canards; the whole 
place was full of the rustle and crinkle of 
newspapers. 

Utter strangers fraternized in discuss- 
ing the Blight. Just that one topic — the 
Blight! Sports, politics, the market, the 
Detwiller-Hawks divorce suit, the Ham- 
mett murder case, the Vanderpoel tur- 
quoise robbery, all had dropped out of 
public interest. 

The man across the table from Storm 
tried to engage him in an argument con- 
cerning it. He, so he claimed, had per- 
sonally witnessed part of the affair, and 
had lost a valuable gold stick-pin directly 
in front of the City Bank. As evidence, he 
displayed a pinch of white ash, carefully 
done up in tissue-paper. 

Such a crowd immediately gathered 
around the table that the manager had to 
interfere. Storm, only mildly interested, 
took his leave and pushed out into the 
street again. 

As the door swung behind him, an en- 
terprising hawker shoved a sample of what 
was, palpably, cigar-ash, into his very 
face. 

“Only a dollar! One dollar only! Sample 
o’ the Blight! Here y’are — Blight ash! One 
dollar!” 

Storm muttered “faker!” and shoved on; 
but not before an eager citizen had bought 
the fraud. Whereupon the hawker pulled 
another little paper box of ash from his 
pocket and once more set up his barking 
cry: “Here y’are, gents — genu-ine Blight 
ash — only a dollar — worth ten!” 

After an hour or so spent mingling with 
the tremendous Broadway crowd, Storm 
worked his way up to Herald Square, and 
for a while amused himself watching the 
public swallow buncombe, wholesale, from 
the bulletin-boards and from the great 
cloth screens that had been spread, where- 
on stereopticons flared wondrous lies. 

Tired of this, at last, he turned home- 



ward, only to come across a moving-picture 
show which advertised the first authentic 
films of the Blight crush. The whole street 
in front of this place was packed to suffo- 
cation. Storm had to make a detour to get 
south of it again. 

I T WAS 9:15 by the time he regained his 
rooms in Danton Place. 

Thoroughly tired out, he smoked a little, 
made two pages of terse entries in his 
record book, and went to bed. 

Ten minutes later he was sleeping as 
peacefully as though no such things as 
the Blight and the triumvirate existed, 
unmindful of the vast social upheaval al- 
ready precipitated throughout the city, 
the nation, and — to a less degree — the 
world. 

As he lapsed into unconsciousness, the 
hour was 3:45 in Berlin, Germany. 

There, in a severely plain yet elegant 
study in his palace on Behren-Strasse, a 
man was sitting, deep in thought. 

Over his huge chest his great beard lay 
as he contemplated a cube of gold which 
he held in his sinewed hand. Above his 
head a single tungsten burned; its light 
cast deep shadows across his rugged, 
powerful face. 

So? the man mused at length. 

He raised his eyes to a great chart of 
the world that hung against the wall, at 
the back of his broad mahogany desk. 

Three thousand miles? I think it well 
within the bounds of the possible; but 
there’s the matter of the silver cargo to 
consider, too. Possible? Certain! If I com- 
mand, it happens! 

A tap-tap-tapping at the study door 
disturbed him. 

“Come.” 

A valet entered, bowing low. 

“Graf Braunschweig,” he hesitated, 
“pardon my breaking your orders and in- 
terrupting you, but the message is urgent. 
An envoy from the chancellor requests 
your immediate attendance at the palace. 
His Imperial Majesty desires to see you at 
once.” 

Braunschweig frowned. 

“Convey my respectful regrets to the 
envoy,” he answered grimly. “But make it 
clear that it will be impossible for me to 
attend. This is the first time I have ever 
opposed His Majesty’s will; but to-night 
greater matters are in the air. I respect- 
fully decline the invitation.” 

“But, Your Grace — ” 

“Silence^’ roared the count. "Not a 
word! Now listen. Here are three tele- 
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grams. One to Glanzer, at Bucharest; one 
to Heinzmann, at my Dusseldorf labora- 
tories; one to Captain Kurz, on board the 
Sieger, at Amsterdam. Have these sent at 
once. Immediately, you understand?” 
“Yes, Your Grace.” 

“Very well. Any further news from 
Konig & Breitenbach, in New York?” 
“None, Your Grace, since that wireless 
at 3:32." 

“The instant another arrives, rush it to 
me! Not one moment’s delay — not one 
second!” 

“I understand, Your Grace.” 

“Very well. Now go!” 

The valet bowed again, and departed. 
Noiselessly the study door closed behind 
him. Braunschweig once more took up the 
cube of gold, and studied it. Then from a 
drawer of the great desk he extracted a 
silver cube and carefully examined that, 
too. 

A moment he pondered. 

At last he said: 

“Six thousand tons of silver ballast 
should suffice, for the present. Later, we 
shall see; we shall see.” 

He took down the receiver of his house 
telephone. 

“Kramer?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Your Grace.” 

“Notify Holz to prepare all the papers 
at once. We leave at 4:15. The motor must 
be ready at 4, sharp. And be sure to trans- 
mit to me, on the train and on the Sieger, 
every word that comes from Heinzmann 
and from America.” 

“Yes, Your Grace.” 

Braunschweig hung up the receiver. 
“Now!” he exclaimed. “To work.” 
Vigorously he began to arrange des- 
patches, paper, data, and all the material 
already in hand. 

He, the money-overlord of Europe, had 
received authentic reports of the Wall 
Street Blight, via his own private cables 
and wireless, as early as 7 p.m. Berlin time. 
From that hour he had been in constant 
communication with his New York agents, 
Konig & Breitenbach, Broadway. 

Not one of all the European metropoli- 
tan papers had a quarter of the informa- 
tion that had come to him. 

First of all of the financiers of the Old 
World, he had perceived something of the 
truth. His all but infallible instinct had 
told him that far vaster issues were at 
stake, infinitely deeper problems and pos- 
sibilities involved, than outwardly ap- 
peared. 

By 3 a.m. ( scorning rest or sleep, he had 



definitely arranged his vast affairs so that 
they could be managed by his staff during 
an indefinite absence. By 4:05 his motor 
was whirring him and his secretary from 
his Behren-Strasse palace, across the 
River Spree, to the Alexander-Platz sta- 
tion. 

The 4:15 Holland Limited delayed thir- 
ty-five seconds to couple on his private 
car — seconds that had to be made up, un- 
failingly, on the run to Amsterdam. 

Already Captain Kurz had taken ballast, 
as ordered, and had got up a fearful head 
of steam on Braunschweig’s quadruple- 
turbine, thirty-two-knots, ocean-going 
yacht Sieger. 

Before noon the financier knew he 
would be well out of the Zuyder Zee, scud- 
ding swiftly southwest toward the Eng- 
lish Channel, on the first lap of a long, 
straight, record-shattering run for Sandy 
Hook. 

Meanwhile John Storm slept peacefully 
as any child. 

QTORM was awakened suddenly by a 
O vivid nightmare, a dream that a steel 
safe filled with bags of gold had fallen on 
his chest, pinning him, crushing him to 
earth, without the power of moving hand 
or foot. All that saved him from death, it 
seemed, was the fact that a thick coating 
of ashes in some mysterious way softened 
the metal of the safe. 

With a strangled grunt he tried to turn 
over — and found he could not. The dream, 
his returning consciousness discovered, 
was based in some degree of truth. 

Unreasonably terrified, as men often are 
when hardly yet awake, he made a mighty 
effort to cry out, to sit up in bed. 

To his infinite astonishment he found 
he could do neither. 

Then he got his eyes wide open, even 
though his mouth remained sealed; and 
his uncomprehending sight informed him 
that the room was dimly lighted. This 
added to his confusion. 

When he had gone to bed he had, s 
usual, turned out all the jets in both his 
rooms, closed the door from his study into 
his bedroom, and opened both windows in 
the latter. 

Now he found the door was open and 
the windows shut, the shades pulled down 
and one gas-jet lighted near his chiffonier. 

Again, still not realizing exactly what 
it was that held him, he fought to rise; 
to shout. But the futility of this effort, 
joined with a sense of pain, made him 
desist. 
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And now, lying for a moment quiet, he 
perceived that he was bound to the bed. 
His mouth was filled with something soft, 
yet silencing. He bit against it. 

Cloth! A bandage, a gag of some sort! 

Again he struggled^ with no better suc- 
cess. 

Now he realized that strips of cloth had 
been passed over him and under the nar- 
row bed, wound and rewound and lashed 
in place, his entire length. 

He was swathed like a mummy, with no 
more power to escape or yell for. help than 
the oldest Ptolemy in' the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

How this could have been accomplished 
without having awakened him he could 
not even think. But by nature supremely 
intelligent and analytical, he almost at 
once realized that in some way or other, 
somebody must have chloroformed or 
otherwise stupefied him while he slept. 

He lay quiet, looking all about the room, 
taking in the largest radius that he could 
possibly command by straining his eyes 
in every direction. His head, he discovered, 
had an inch or two of leeway. This helped 
him also. 

And though a strange, nauseated, numb 
sensation told him that certainly some 
narcotic had been used upon him, yet he 
fought it off and tried to think, to under- 
stand, to plan. 

He had no data to guide him save the 
already discovered facts about the band- 
ages and the gag, the door, the windows, 
and the dimly lighted gas-jet. The in- 
truder, whoever he might be, had seem- 
ingly left no trace. 

Seemingly, at first; but as with an extra 
effort, Storm wrenched his head a trifle 
higher and turned his aching eyes far 
around to the left. He suddenly got a dim 
vague perception of some unfamiliar ob- 
ject on a chair at the head of the bed. 

His heart gave so mighty a leap that he 
lay back faint and weak. But this weak- 
ness passed; and now once more Storm 
struggled to see what the object might be. 

Try as he might, he could not get it into 
the direct line of vision; but, even despite 
the dim illumination and the fact that 
he had to see with the extreme edge of his 
retina, he presently satisfied himself that 
the thing on the chair was some sort of a 
small, black, leather hand-bag or satchel, 
such as doctors often carry. 

Closing his eyes, he lay quiet; he tried 
to grasp the correlation of the factors in- 
volved. But though he turned the matter 
logically in his mind, he got no answer. 



“To dope and rob a man like me, who 
hasn’t got anything at all to steal,” he 
said to himself, “isn’t worth the while 
of skilled crooks such as these seem to be. 

“That is, unless in some way or other 
they know I’m responsible for the Bligfit 
and want to get my secret out of me. As 
though,” and Jie smiled, despite his pain, 
“as though anybody else on earth could 
use it, even if they knew the apparatus 
from A to Z! Is this Murchison’s work? 
The old man’s no idiot! He remembers 
what I told him, that if I’m put out of the 
way, the whole system goes to smash at 
once. He’s wise, Murchison is. He wouldn’t 
wreck the world and himself along with it, 
just for the sake of getting square with 
me!” 

Yet though he tried to convince himself 
of this logic, the consciousness still re- 
mained that now, in all probability, he 
lay fastbound in some devious, far-reach- 
ing tentacle of Murchison’s octopus power. 

The thought transfixed him with chill 
forebodings. Though Storm was brave 
enough, as bravery is reckoned, he was no 
stranger to fear. Personal fear he had 
none; fear for his work in life, his ideal, 
his hope and plan, was very real to him. 

And should he be killed, he well realized 
the results to the world at large. 

Instead of a progressive, upward-moving 
civilizing force, his Blight — now out of 
control and working its blind will whole- 
sale and at random — would in a few days 
wreck the world. 

His own hand, guiding, checking, releas- 
ing, was all that stood between mankind 
and the most disastrous panic in the his- 
tory of civilized life. At thought of this 
Storm groaned. 

He wanted to live! He must live! He 
could not die — yet! He was young; he 
loved life and work and the joy of fighting 
the world’s battle to the end. Above all 
else, he wanted to see the triumph of the 
vast idea, to behold the working-out of 
his tremendous world-campaign. 

And as these thoughts came to him, he 
once more began to struggle. With sudden 
fury, like a madman lashed to an asylum 
pallet, he moaned, gnashed at his gag and 
wrenched at the constraining bandages 
that held him prisoner. Once more he 
tugged, fought, wrestled desperately with 
his bonds. 

Then suddenly he heard a sound that 
set the goose-flesh prickling all over his 
body. At the nape of his neck he felt the 
hair stirring. The better to listen, he lay 
very quiet now, holding his breath, all his 




Braunschweig, hands in the air, stood burned 
and blackened in the stream of molten gold. 
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perceptions quickened, sharpened into the 
one sense of hearing. 

Out there in the other room, the study, 
a faint metallic noise was audible. 

A key turning! thought Storm. Now — 
the hall door’s opening. Now somebody’s 
coming in! * 

Gently the hall door closed. Again Storm 
heard the slight rasp of the key. Then 
soft-shod footsteps sounded on the floor, 
and the gas was suddenly turned on in 
the other room. 

A voice, low, quiet, steady, said: 

“Now, Danny, to work*! And if you make 
any more bulls or forget anything else, I’ll 
fire you. Think I want to leave a job half 
done and go staving round for proper 
materials this time o’ night? What good 
are you, anyhow?” 

Storm lay low. The voice, though muffled, 
was indisputably Irish. And the answer 
came in similar accents: 

“Forget it! No harm done. Sure, it’ll be 
as slick a piece o’work as ever was — you’ll 
see!” 

Storm’s heart began to flail. It almost 
choked him, yet he held his breath to 
listen. 

Came then the scratch of a match. Storm 
heard the soft, regular puff! puff! puff! of 
a cigar being lighted. With hot anger 
through all his distress, he realized that 
an intruder was smoking one of his cigars 
— one of his precious Conchas de Samar, 
the closest approximation to Mindanaos 
that old Manuel Barra, the Porto Rican 
cigar smuggler, had been able to find for 
him. And thoughts of vengeance dawned 
within his brain. 

“Well, Bill, let’s get busy!” said the first 
voice presently. Then footsteps ap- 
proached the door of the bedchamber. 

CHAPTER V 

SUICIDE BY PROXY 

S TORM’S native wit prompted him to 
make no outcry, no motion, no sign 
of consciousness. Instead, he closed 
his eyes, relaxed, and lay inert. For thus, 
perhaps, he might overhear some word, 
some hint, that would give him a key both 
to what had happened and to what was 
written on the cards of fate. Between al- 
most closed lids he watched, breathing 
slowly, regularly, like an unconscious man. 

Two figures entered the room. One, he 
saw by the dim light, was small and spare; 
the other a tall, square-built man with red 
hair — a powerful, ominous-looking fellow. 



They approached the bed. 

Storm knew they were peering down at 
him. He smelled the smoke from the small- 
er man’s cigar; heard their breathing; 
sensed the keen attention they were con- 
centrating on him. 

Then the square-built man spoke. 

“Not out of jt yet? So much the better! 
Cinch! All we’ve got to do then is fix the 
letter, give him the needle and take off the 
bandage. Then open things wide — and 
beat it!” „ 

The other did not answer. Instead he 
stepped over to the chiffonier. Suddenly 
the light grew strong. Storm knew he had 
turned on the gas. 

“Faking!” he heard the little chap sneer. 
“He’s awake, all right. See how he’s moved 
the bandages? Oh, he’s no fool!" 

Storm heard a step, then felt himself 
roughly shaken by the shoulder. 

“Come, come, buddy!” ordered the skep- 
tic. “Wake up, you. No use trying to work 
the ’possum racket. We’re wise. Come 
out of it!” 

Storm realized the futility of bluff, and 
opened his eyes. 

“What does all this mean? What do you 
want with me? What do you think you’re 
going to do?” he tried to ask; but the only 
sound that got past the gag was a stifled: 
“Wawawa dada wawawawawa!” 

The big fellow laughed. 

“Yes, I guess so,” said he. “That’s all 
right, mister. But I don’t exactly get the 
whole of it. Sure, you understand yourself, 
it’s a little hard to catch. So you’ll be 
excusing me, eh?” 

“Drop that!” growled the other. “We’ve 
got no time for funny business. It’s past 
three now. In fifteen minutes we’ve got to 
be on our way. Get the needle, Bill, and 
don’t be all day about it!” 

He gestured at the black bag on the 
chair beside the bed. Storm vaguely saw, 
with suddenly alarmed eyes, that the 
square-built man was opening the bag. 
Then he caught a glimpse of a delicate 
nickel-plated hypodermic syringe in the 
man’s fingers. 

“Wawawawawawaaaa!” he mumbled 
hotly. 

Against his bonds he threw his full 
strength, writhing, fighting, straining to 
be free, until the veins in his forehead 
swelled, his face grew purple, and the very 
bedstead creaked. 

But the two men paid not the slightest 
heed to him. They did him not even the 
honor to seem interested in his violent 
exertions. 
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Instead, the smaller one stepped over to 
Storm’s wash-stand, drew a half-glass of 
water from the faucet, and then dropped 
into it a couple of tiny tablets, which he 
shook into his palm from a slender glass 
tube. 

“Now, while the peter’s dissolving,” he 
remarked casually, “you fix up the fare- 
well note, the last good-by to this hard and 
cruel world. You know the wording al- 
ready. Don’t leave out anything. It’s got 
to be as pathetic as possible, Danny; 
that’s what hits the papers hard. 

“I’d do it myself if I was half the 
scratch-man you are. Since you forgot the 
stuff and made me go hunting it at 2:15 
am., I hate to leave any part of this job 
to you; but I’ve got to, I guess. You cer- 
tainly have got the knack with a pen. Go 
on, get busy!” 

The big fellow withdrew into the other 
room. Storm heard him opening the desk- 
drawer, rustling papers, and drawing up a 
chair, to write. And once more his frantic 
anger surged. 

More frenziedly than ever he hurled 
himself against his bandages. Dumb-mad, 
he fought. The little man, eying him now 
with a mild interest, sat down in the chair 
by the bedside. 

“Come, come, mister,” he remarked. 
“That’s no use. No use at all. It only plays 
you out. You can’t bust ’em. It took Red- 
top there and me half an hour to make 
you all O.K., while you were lying in sweet 
dreams of our own private manufacture. 
The cloth’s strong, and the knots all strict- 
ly scientific. No go. You better keep still.” 

He paused, then added thoughtfully: 

“Still and quiet. Better save your strength 
for praying, if you believe in it!” 

Storm desisted from his furious contor- 
tions. He felt sick and dizzy and faint. 
Cruelly the gag hurt his lacerated mouth. 
The blood hummed loudly in his ears. 



What would he not have given for one 
moment’s chance to yell, one half -minute’s 
free use of even one hand and arm! 

He glared with fevered eyes at the mock- 
ing, wizened face. But he did not try to 
speak again. For that, he realized, was not 
only futile, but — still worse — it furnished 
amusement to his tormentors, his execu- 
tioners. 

He lay quiet a moment, trying to think. 

Outside, in the street, he heard the purr 
and honk-honk-honk! of a passing motor. 
From Broadway, even, penetrated the faint 
clang of an electric. The dull, somnolent 
hum of the metropolis, never stilled by 
night or day, reached his pulsating ears. 

And, like a premonition, in to him was 
borne the certainty that when the dawn 
once more should break, red and sullen, 
over the eastern sky-line, he, John Storm, 
would be past hearing, seeing, thinking, 
struggling and more — forever. 

A moment the two men looked at each 
other by the unsteady light of the gas- 
flame, which burned low. 

Then the intruder spoke — while from the 
other room the scratch of pen on paper 
sounded faintly. He said: 

“You’ve got about ten minutes more, Bo. 
Maybe a trifle less, according to how your 
system takes it. At any rate, not over ten. 
It’s a rotten game two can’t play at. Isn’t 
it fair you take a little Blight yourself?” 

He smoked a bit with evident satisfac- 
tion. 

“Good tobacco, mister,” he commented. 
“If you don’t mind giving us two men a 
sort of legacy, we’ll borrow a few of these 
when we leave. But nothing else. Not one 
other blessed thing. By which token you’ll 
know, of course, we’re not here to lift 
your coin, or any vulgar business such as 
that. No, it’s bigger game we’re on the 
track of, and mean to get, and have got! 

“If you’re a praying man, get busy. 
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Pretty soon you’re going to sleep. You’ll 
wake up in whatever other world there is 
or none, according to circumstances and 
facts. But before you go, it must give you 
some satisfaction to know this is no coarse 
work, like a knockout on a street corner 
or a puff from a canister in the dark. 

“Nix on that! This is an A-l job, first- 
class in every respect. Of course, it’s 
anonymous. That’s a pity, too. Danny, in 
there, and I — we get no credit, no public 
recognition. But it’s good to know the 
work’s well done. You’re a scientific man, 
mister; you understand how it is. Slick, 
neat, ship-shape every way. Truly artistic 
and O.K. A well-conducted experiment, 
that’s all. Fine! You see — ” 

He was interrupted by the square-built 
man coming in with a freshly written sheet 
in his hand. 

“Here we are,” he remarked cheerfully. 
“Here’s the late lamented’s last adieu. 
Farewell, proud world, I’m goin’ home! 
Faith, it’s a corker! See?” 

T HE LITTLE chap took the note from 
Danny. He read it with a critical, ap- 
proving eye. 

“It is good, that’s a fact,” he admitted. 
“You certainly missed your calling, boy, 
when you side-stepped scratch work. It’s 
not too late for you yet to commence — not 
too late! The living spit and image of his 
writing, so it is. Will it pass in the shuffle? 
I’m a preacher if it don’t!” 

He held the paper out before Storm’s 
eyes, turning it so the gaslight fell across 
it. 

Storm, dazed and sick with loathing and 
despair, read as in a dream this message — 
written in so close an imitation of his hand 
that it seemed his very own: 

Life, the supreme problem, soluble 
only by death, the ultimate reaction. 

By my own act 1 die, as I have always 
lived, seeking knowledge. 

John Storm. 

“Classy, what?” remarked the little man. 
“Literary, too! Nothing cheap about that! 
Oh, we may not look it, mister, but we’ve 
got some education. We put in a lot of 
time framing that. I used to — but never 
mind about me. 

“Put it out there on the table, Danny, 
and set an inkstand on it, so it can’t get 
lost or anything. It’s important.” 

He arose, stretched, dropped the smoked- 
out cigar to the matting and set his heel 
upon it. Then he took up the hypodermic 
needle again, screwed it together, and 



walked over to the glass of solution on the 
wash-stand. 

“When you’re found here, to-morrow,” 
he remarked impersonally, “asphyxiated 
in your own bed, not tied or anything, but 
lying nice and peaceful, with that on the 
table, you see how fine and dandy every- 
thing will go? 

“Faith it ’lk be one lovely case! The 
papers will, maybe, give it half a column, 
inside page — some of ’em may even run a 
cut; though I can’t guarantee it, account 
o’ the Blight news being so urgent and the 
public mind upset. 

“Anyhow, it’ll be pretty big for you, con- 
sidering the time it’s pulled off! Well, are 
we ready to be blighted?” 

Speaking, he dipped the fine needle- 
point into the solution and drew up the 
ring. 

“Now, Watson, the hop yen,” he said 
mockingly. “Quick, the needle! Will you 
help me give the insomnia treatment, 
please? In the neck. You just hold his 
head firm; that’s all you got to do, my 
lad.” 

The square-built man stepped to the 
bed-side, and with his tremendous gorilla 
hands seized Storm’s head. Over to one 
side he wrenched it, exposing an open 
space on the scientist’s neck. 

Storm howled muffled imprecations, and 
hurled himself against his bandages, quite 
in vain. 

Calmly as though he were a doctor sooth- 
ing a fevered, painracked patient, the 
wizened man brought the “sub-cute” 
against Storm’s neck. 

Storm felt the man’s thumb and finger 
pinch up the skin into a tight fold; then 
came the slight jab of the needle. A some- 
what numb, chilly sensation followed there. 

Then, with an exclamation of satisfied 
accomplishment, the little man withdrew 
his hand. 

He squirted a remaining drop of liquid 
on to the floor, carefully wiped the needle, 
and put it again into its case. The square- 
built man released Storm’s head. He stood 
back, grinning at the victim’s vain and 
furious efforts to get free. 

“Nothing to do now but wait till he goes 
to by-by,” said the little fellow contem- 
platively. “Then off with the bandages, 
open everything wide, and dust out! A 
pipe! And speaking of pipes, reminds me. 
Join me in another eigar, Danny? There’s 
half a box of fair smokes in the other 
room.” 

“Smoke is my middle name,” answered 
the other. 
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Then, with a final glance at Storm, to 
make positive his bonds still held, both 
men sauntered leisurely out into the study 
Storm, drugged and bound, heard in his 
anguish the striking of a match, then the 
creak of his favorite chair. 

But over him a strange and numbing 
change was beginning to creep. 

The drug, he realized, had already begun 
its soporific, deadly work. 

B ITTER his fight was against it; but in 
its very nature t£e battle was a losing 
one. Will-power, determination, and furi- 
ous rage all alike were powerless to combat 
the oncoming of stupefaction. 

In two minutes Storm was dazed and 
drunk, his brain reeling, his senses all 
distorted with the powerful lethal stuff 
now pumping through his arteries. 

Sick with the realization of death close 
at hand, he flung his failing will against 
the poison — and lost. In his ears, the blood 
hammered loudly; sweat covered his whole 
body; his respiration grew shorter, quicker, 
till he panted as he lay there writhing. 

And his ideas, his apperceptions, began 
to fade, to become distorted and absurd. 
Hallucinations seized upon him. He seemed 
to see faces — then a vision of his precious 
machine, his radiojector — then swarms of 
swiftly flying, interweaving things. 

He beat them back, only to find them 
pressing ever thicker, ever more grotesque. 

Then a dull, languorous peace began to 
steal upon him, a poppied calm, such as 
the fabled lotus-eaters must have felt. 

He seemed now to be sliding down a long 
and smooth incline, ending in a precipice 
deep, formless, black. Before his eyes, 
which with a mighty effort he still man- 
aged to keep open, a thin gray veil began 
to float, to wave, to lower. Thicker it grew 
and denser, till it pressed against his face 
and stifled him. 

He struggled then anew, and for a mo- 
ment pushed it back; but still it came 
again, this time more swiftly. And, blinded 
now, he seemed to behold with his mind’s 
eye a vast and swift succession of scenes, 
too huge, too rapid for realization, like De 
Quincy’s fantom armies, opium-born. 

Came a period of rest, of half-uncon- 
sciousness. Then the thought: “This is 
death!” flashed in his brain. 

And once again he fought — fought, as it 
seemed, with a hundred, a thousand grin- 
ning, dancing, leering men who, fantom- 
like, evaded every blow, turned to wraiths, 
mocked him and gibed, the while they 
struck. 



Warmth, comfort, lassitude possessed 
him finally; a sense of the futility of life 
and struggle; a dreamy peace and rest. 

He lay quite still. For a moment he man- 
aged once more to open his eyes. The 
ceiling, he perceived, was gyrating in long, 
smooth, beautiful curve s — wonderful 
elipses, parabolas, volutes, arabesques, con- 
stantly changing, always more and more 
complex. 

Far in the back of his expiring con- 
sciousness admiration welled. 

If I could only trace those curves and 
draw them! he thought vaguely. 

But now the curves were centering in 
one spot, directly over his head. Around 
and round they whirled, lower and lower; 
he seemed to lie at the bottom of a spiral- 
ing maelstrom, the point of which was 
coming closer, ever closer to his face. 

When it touches me, I’m gone, he real- 
ized; but he no longer even tried to strug- 
gle. For a great peace, a painless beatitude, 
were his. 

Ebbing, flowing, his consciousness rose 
and fell in slow and rhythmic waves, 
diminuendo. Only on the crests of these 
waves, now, could he grasp anything of 
what had happened, what impended. In 
the hollows he lay inert and blessed, near 
the Karma, the longed-for annihilation 
dreamed of by followers of Buddha. 

Nearer, much nearer, spun the giddy 
vortex of the whirl above him. 

He closed his eyes and waited; and his 
soul yearned for the touch of it. 

All at once, far away and resonant with 
a strange timbre, he seemed to hear a 
voice. Then a sensation of light grew 
vaguely in his mind. 

Is this — death? he wondered, listlessly. 

Spinning above him, he seemed to see a 
human face; but it was very small and 
distant, seemingly at the end of an infinite 
vista. In spite of all, however, he seemed 
to know the face — wrinkled and wizened 
and smiling down at him. 

Faintly he realized that his eyelid had 
been raised. 

“I guess he’ll do now,” he heard a hum- 
ming sound. “See here, Danny? His pupil’s 
dilated to the limit. The quicker we get 
these things off hiih and roll out o’ here, 
the better. Come on, go to it!” 

Though every sense was numb, yet he 
knew he was being moved, being unbound. 
Even while this was going on, he lapsed 
from consciousness. 

Some faint glimmer returned, after what 
seemed an eternity. Free now though he 
was, he could stir neither hand nor foot; ' 
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not only was power lacking, but will also. 
Had he been able to move, even, he would 
have chosen rest. For the peace that now 
lay on him enwrapped him in the mantle 
of Nirvana. 

“Straighten up everything, Danny, while 
I call Englewood and tell the old man the 
deal’s closed, as per agreement,” came a 
voice. “That’s ri|ht — now, the sheets over 
him, so. All O.K.? Fine job, I call it.” 

Silence, then a mumbling, from the other 
room, and the click of a telephone receiver 
being hung up. 

“Now the satchel. Got everything? Care- 
ful’s the word— mustn’t leave anything 
lying around loose here. All right. Now 
the gas, boy. Best dope there is. All jets — 
yes, wide open. We’re done now. Come 
on, boy, come on.” 

Fine-stretched as a tiny silver wire, 
Storm’s last flicker of consciousness per- 
ceived the slight hiss-hiss-hiss of un- 
lighted gas escaping. 

Even the sickly smell of it reached his 
nostrils. 

But it concerned him not. Nothing mat- 
tered. Nothing, only peace and rest and the 
long sleep. 

As a candle-flame is blown out suddenly 
by a gust of wind, so all his last sensation 
vanished. 

The silver wire broke. A soft, enfolding 
darkness wrapped him. 

“Death!” thought he gratefully, and 
knew no more. 

S ICK, very sick, weak and dazed and 
trembling, with a stabbing pq.in in the 
forehead, a dull, numb lassitude shroud- 
ing him, John Storm came gradually up, 
back again to life, to consciousness. 

He lapsed; then, groaning, half revived; 
then for a time lay agonized and sensing 
only pain. But thought, returning, urged 
him to the task of life. 

And, scraping all his scattered forces, as 
a miser might claw together some few 
pence overlooked by looters, he managed 
to raise himself on his right elbow and 
with bleared eyes blink round. 

God! I still live? he thought vaguely. 
My room? My bed? I’m here. But — 
Exhausted, he fell back. A little while 
he lay inert, waiting for the throb-throb- 
throb of agony in his head to abate. His 
mouth was dry and bitter. A horrible 
lassitude enveloped him; his muscles were 
mere lifeless tissue, his bones no stronger 
than their marrow. 

But the will-power in him spurred him 
on. Dimlv. as in a dream, he saw the 



pulled-down shades, the gas-fixture near 
the chiffonier and — with a wave of re- 
collection — the stop cock turned full on. 

“Gas!” he exclaimed. “But — I am still 
alive!” 

He sniffed the air. Close and foul and 
stifling though it was, it still had not 
proved fatal. Yet some gas was present. 

What the devil? he wondered. 

A moment later he again reassembled 
his strength, and with a huge effort man- 
aged to drag himself to the edge of the 
bed. Here he slowly rolled over, with the 
calculated result that he fell heavily to 
the floor, dragging half the bedclothes 
with him. 

There for a little while, wrapped like a 
monster cocoon, he lay waiting, resting 
for the next move. 

This move was longer. It took him, crawl- 
ing feebly, laggingly, some minutes to 
reach the rear window overlooking the air- 
shaft — the window nearest his bed. 

Here he stopped a while. Memory was 
coming back now; memory of the two 
invaders, their diabolic ingenuity and 
murderous, cool skill; their banter and 
brazen viciousness. And with memory 
dawned anger through all his trembling 
feebleness. A vow for payment of the score 
registered itself in his confused and tor- 
tured mind. 

Two pairs of shoes stood by the window. 
Storm reached out a shaking hand and 
seized a shoe. He knew his strength would 
not suffice for him to stand up and even 
try to open the window. But the shoe would 
solve his problem. 

He raised it, and with all his force 
rammed it against the glass of the lower 
pane. So palsied was his hand that only 
at the third nerveless blow did the glass 
shatter. Again and again he struck, en- 
larging the aperture. 

Then he fell back, and lay there under 
the window, eagerly drinking in the cold, 
reviving air that poured through the hole. 

The sudden inrush of oxygen was too 
much for him. A humming grew in his 
ears. Everything got black before his eyes. 
In a kind of syncope he lay gasping on the 
floor. 

But presently he revived. 

Stronger now, he was able to stagger to 
his feet by holding on to one of the brass 
rods of his bed. Then, step by step, waver- 
ing and uncertain as a baby learning to 
walk, he made his way to the gas-fixture 
and turned it off. 

A thought struck him — the renewal of 
his first wonder. 
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“Why am I alive at all?” said he. 

Prom where he stood, he could reach 
matches in a little tin affair nailed to the 
door- jamb. He took one, weakly struck it, 
and, in his eagerness risking the chance 
of explosion, turned on the gas again. 

Then, with a shaking hand, he applied 
the flame to the jet. 

Nothing! No result — no flame! 

“What?” cried he. 

Too astonished for a moment to probe 
the cause of this most fortunate failure, 
he stood there, leaning against the wall. 
But the spirit of investigation, his life 
instinct was momentarily growing stronger 
in him as his own strength revived. 

And, still pale and sick and trembling, a 
strange and haggard figure in his gaily 
striped pajamas. Storm tottered into the 
study. 

“What? Four-thirty? But — I’ve been 
doped here more than twelve hours? And 
it’s now late afternoon?” he exclaimed as 
he caught sight of the clock. “And — and 
noon’s past without — great Heavens with- 
out me at the machine! Gad! What has 
happened?” 

The thought set him shaking again with 
sheer weakness and nerves. Here certainly 
was an uncounted-on contingence. For all 
he knew the country might have been 
swept clean already. 

He pressed his hand to his aching head 
and tried to think; but, dazed as he still 
was, he could not possibly remember just 
what condition he had left the radiojector 
in. Everything seemed blurred and vague, 
and far away, even now. 

“No use," said he, sinking into his big 
chair a minute. “I can’t think — yet. I must 
just try to live.” 

Half vacantly, still very sick and shaken, 
he gazed about him. 

Here in the study, too, all the windows 
were tightly locked and every shade pulled 
down. He raised his aching eyes to the 
gas-jets. 

Yes, all the stop-cocks on the chandelier, 
as well as on the lights at either side of 
the mantel, were wide open. But, though 
the room smelled rather strong of gas, the 
air was still respirable. 

By dint of much grit and effort he tested 
all these jets with a match. At all the same 
result followed. 

There was no gas! 

“Himmel!” croaked Storm, with a ghast- 
ly imitation of a laugh. “What’s the matter, 
I don’t know. All I’m reasonably sure of is 
that I’m alive. At least — I think I am. 
Ghosts don’t have rip-snorting headaches, 



so far as I’ve ever heard from the psychic 
researchers. No, and they don’t have a big 
brown taste in their mouths, either — or a 
thirst on ’em like a camel ten days overdue. 

“Oh, I’m alive, all right — and I’ve just 
begun to fight, whatever happens!” 

He was strong enough by now to get up 
and put on his heavy bath-robe and his 
slippers. This done, he managed to open 
one of the windows looking out on Danton 
Place. Then, while the good December air 
surged through the room, clearing away 
the last traces of poison from the atmo- 
sphere, he lay back in his easy chair, 
breathed deeply, and let the magic potency 
of oxygen bring him back to life and sanity. 

Only then did the true answer of his 
riddle strike his mind. And, all shaken 
and unnerved though he still was, he 
laughed with something like his usual 
heartiness. 

“Blessed be poverty — and quarter- 
meters!” he exclaimed. “I remember now 
I haven’t put a quarter into that darned 
machine for three days! There couldn’t 
have been fifty cubic feet in it, all told — 
probably about enough to asphyxiate a 
baby. But if I’d been flush and stuffed the 
slot full of quarters, where would I be now? 

“Ha! This is Murchison’s work, all right 
enough — and blamed rough work, too! 
Clever crooks, eh? To frame a deal like 
this — and then pull it off with an empty 
gas-meter! Clever; I don’t think. Intellect 
— oh, yes! 

“The fools! And they’re trying to down 
me! Me!” 

For a while he sat there, steadily reviv- 
ing, as he reflected. 

The room grew very cold. He got up and 
shut the window, then with some difficulty 
turned on the steam. 

After this he mixed himself a good stiff 
drink of his best Gazinet cognac. This 
braced him to the point where he could 
take a hot shower, followed by a cold one, 
a thorough head-soaking under his icy 
needle spray, and a fairly brisk rub- down 
with a towel rough as a currycomb. 

I T WAS A revivified John Storm who at 
five-fifteen sat in robe and slippers, 
ruefully counting his depleted store of 
cigars. Beyond th^ fading remnants of a 
headache, a stiff and sore jaw and a 
bruised mouth — where the gag had cut — 
and a somewhat numb spot on his neck 
where the needle had penetrated, he felt 
no particular ill effects from his man- 
handling. Many an average fellow, after 
an average “night out,” is worse done up. 
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The room was growing dark. Outside a 
fluffy snow had begun to fall. A soft gloom, 
through which the street lights and the 
shop-window illuminations glowed cheeri- 
ly, had settled over the city. 

Dark though the room fcras, he could not 
bring himself just yet to hunt for a quarter 
to feed to the meter which had saved his 
life. Instead, he lighted two of his mantel- 
piece candles, and set them, in their pewter 
sticks, on the table before him. 

At one, he lighted one of his few remain- 
ing cigars. Then, as he prepared to smoke 
and ponder, his eye fell on a slip of paper 
with his inkstand set carefully upon it. 

“Ah, there it is, sure enough!” said he, 
with quick memory and keen interest. “My 
last and only farewell to the dear, old 
world, eh?” 

Cynically he took it up, and by the 
wavering light of his candles, studied it 
word by word, letter by letter, stroke by 
stroke. 

It’s certainly one grand bit of forgery, 
he admitted with real admiration. A dandy, 
or I’m no judge. Who’d ever think a big, 
burly oaf like that square-built man — 
whom, by the way I intend to meet again 
soon — could turn a trick like this? H-m-m- 
m! If I didn’t know, hanged if I could 
hardly tell if from my own writing! 

See that “John Storm”, there! Isn’t that 
magnificent? Where the devil could they 
have got specimens of my writing to copy 
and to practise from? 

And — “the ultimate reaction,” he thought, 
reading the words of the forgery. Where 
did they ever rake that combination to- 
gether? Men like those don’t invent “ulti- 
mate reaction”! Where the deuce? 

Suddenly he realized the truth. He up 
started, with an oath. 

“So then — my own report, to Murchi- 
son?” cried he. “That atmospheric nitrogen 
report, last Tuesday night? It certainly 
contained those words: ‘Nothing can be 
definitely stated until the ultimate reac- 
tion has taken place!’ 

“And they called Englewood on the 
phone when the job was finished. They 
reported! I remember, I remember now!” 

He pressed his head with both strong 
hands, and tried to recall the vague, 
dreamlike incidents of his drug-intoxica- 
tion, just before consciousness lapsed. 

Dimly, faintly, yet with sufficient clarity 
to make itself sure, the impression re- 
mained regarding that Englewood call. 

Murchison’s guilt was clear. The “ulti- 
mate reaction” clinched it. 

“The infernal villain!” growled Storm, 



as full realization brought anger in its 
train. “The coward, to hire crooks to 
chloroform and bind me, turn on the gas, 
and try to make me out a suicide! The 
fool — to dare me to risk what I can do — 
and will! 

“Ingenius, though; I’ve certainly got to 
admit that,” he added with a twinge of 
involuntary admiration. “They even fig- 
ured out they’d have to do the forgery 
right here, so as to use my paper, ink, and 
pen. Nothing was overlooked — except that 
gas-meter. Good old meter! I’ll have to 
buy it and keep it for a souvenir. Gad! 
It ought to have a Carnegie medal for life 
saving! But never mind about that. There’s 
work to do, and scores to settle. Incidental- 
ly, think of the state of mind the old man 
must be in, out there at Edgecliff! He 
won’t dare come around here, or send 
around, to find out what’s happened. I 
think he’ll have his people let this vicinity 
severely alone. But he’ll get every paper 
in New York, every edition, and eat ’em 
alive — waiting for the suicide news that 
somehow doesn’t come! 

“Well, that’s for him to worry over, not 
me. Here’s where I get busy!” 

He arose, and, his cigar clamped tight 
between his teeth, began to pace the floor. 
As he walked, he thought. Once he paused 
to pull down all the shades. 

“I want no opera-glass work into this 
room here, from any hired place across 
the street,” he muttered. 

With now a gesture, now a half-voiced 
word, now a long draw at the cigar, he 
mapped out the next step in his world- 
campaign. 

“Gad!” he exclaimed at last triumphant- 
ly. “I’ve got it. When this strikes Murchi- 
son — ” 

S TORM’S first move was practical in the 
extreme. He went out into the hall, 
and — making sure nobody saw him — 
dropped a quarter into the slot of the 
meter. 

This would give him plenty of light, as 
well as gas to run the little portable stove 
he sometimes cooked over, when too busy 
to leave his work. 

Now if I only had a paper, he thought. 
But it wouldn’t do at all for me to risk 
going to the newsstand on the corner. My 
whole game now is to avoid being seen by 
anybody. 

Fortune was kind. By the flicker of the 
solitary jet in the hall, he saw the evening 
journal of his neighbor, Menard, lying on 
the floor. 
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“Justifiable forced sale,” he remarked, 
taking the paper and leaving a dime in 
the place. 

As he once more locked himself into his 
room, and unfolded the paper, huge scare- 
heads leaped at him — news, the substance 
of which already was well known, by wire- 
less, to Graf Braunschweig on the Sieger, 
now well past Calais and through the 
Straits of Dover on the race to America. 

The tall type screamed: 

MYSTERIOUS PERIL SPREADING- 
BOSTON HARD HIT! 

Philadelphia Gold Blighted — Albany, Provi- 
dence, Hartford in Panic! 

Latest Extra. — The unexplained disaster 
which yesterday struck Wall Street, has again 
smitten the country. In a huge radius center- 
ing in New York and sweeping the seaboard 
from Massachusetts to Delaware, the Blight — 

“H-m-m-m! Yes, it’s working, all right!” 
commented Storm, much relieved that his 
radiojector had actually functioned in his 
absence, and that — on the other hand — it 
had not exceeded its planned limit and 
“run amuck.” His eye kindled with satis- 
faction as he glanced hastily down the 
columns of big print, skimmed the sub- 
heads, and here or there picked up a 
paragraph: 

Utterly unexplained, sudden and paralyz- 
ing as a lightning stroke, the Blight fell over 
this whole area at exactly 12 P.M. For fifteen 
minutes only it operated, but in that brief 
time the loss is estimated — 

Impatiently he scanned the entire paper, 
but found no satisfaction. 

“One thing’s certain,” he concluded, 
“There’s not a word or line about John 
Storm in print. The old fox there, is wise 
enough to keep a tight stopper on his jaw 



about me. Alive or dead, nothing gets in 
concerning me via Edgecliff. His game’s to 
play in the dark, stab in the dark, and 
trust to luck that somehow he’ll head 
things off.” 

To all appearances, the country was go- 
ing — or had already quite gone — mad. 
Storm’s general impress? "n from the paper 
was an utter, sweeping demoralization, 
grotesquely out of proportion with the 
actual damage inflicted. 

Far beyond the present limits of the 
Blight, vast waves and circles of terror, 
of unreasoning, insensate fear, were 
spreading. 

In every city from ocean to ocean, tre- 
mendous and record-breaking runs on 
banks had taken place or were still in 
progress. 

Every den •"? tor seemed determined to 
get his money out, at whatever cost. Every- 
body seemed possessed by the childish 
idea — at which Storm smiled — that if only 
the actual cash, gold, silver, or bills, could 
be hidden ingeniously enough, no loss 
could result. 

He glanced at the paper again. 

Blight! Blight! Blight! Nothing else! 
The pages teemed with disjointed and ex- 
aggerated accounts of endless, curious 
ways in which gold had vanished within 
the stricken area; with stories of frantic 
fear outside; with tales of hasty, insane, 
idiotic attempts to head off further inroads. 

One reported a calling of a hasty joint 
commission of metallurgists, scientists, and 
bankers, at Washington; another denied 
this. The news was all distorted, vague, 
exaggerated — Storm saw at once it was 
wholly unreliable. In a mad world, mad 
news. Even wild, hot vaporings of war were 
beginning to issue from the press. Rumors 
that this calamity had been brought on by 
some foreign power, with a view to wreck- 
ing the United States and then invading 
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and overthrowing it, were being bandied 
hither and yon. “We must fight! Fight!” 
already rose the cry. 

Fight what? Whom? Nobody knew, or 
cared — so long as the spilling of human 
blood was in prospedt. The old, waning, 
dying blood-lust of mankind was flaring 
up again. Struck, man was burning to 
strike back — at anything in sight. 

Storm frowned at this news; but pre- 
sently he smiled again. 

“War,” mused he, “means gold to carry 
it on. Let them try to fight — just let them 
try, that’s all!” 

Prophets were beginning to spring up by 
the hundreds and thousands. Speculators 
of all kinds were running mad, in myriad 
crooked, intricate, and unheard-of forms 
of gambling. The insurance companies 
were swamped with applicants for insur- 
ance on their gold; outside the safe- 
deposit companies, mobs fought to gain 
access, to hire vaults or boxes where per- 
haps some especial treasure, some pre- 
cious heirloom might be saved. 

New sects were swiftly forming and old 
ones growing with incredible rapidity. 
Huge camp-meetings were spontaneously 
taking form, with monster baptisms in 
rivers and lakes or even — along the sea- 
board — in the ocean. 

A ND ABOVE all, over all, lay the unseen 
hand of John Storm. His power, at 
work even while he had lain drugged and 
senseless, had done its resistless work. 
Swift, accurate, stinging as a nagaika- 
lash, it had struck and annihilated an in- 
finitude of personal adornments, coins, 
and household plate; but as yet no bank 
or government hoards. 

"That,” said the scientist, “is the next 
step. If Murchison won’t listen to reason 
before the supreme crash comes, then he’s 
responsible, not I. Eh? What’s this?” 

A curious item caught his glance: 

GILDED DOME STRIPPED! 

Boston’s Famous State House Loses Gold 
Leaf — The Hub Stupefied at Loss of 
World-Renowned Landmark! 

“Rot!” he exclaimed, throwing the paper 
down. “What’s that to me? Sensationalism, 
always and everywhere! The whole social, 
economic, and political structure of the 
country, of the world, is trembling to the 
great change — and the newspapers are 
printing rubbish to increase sales. People 
—blind, groping idiots — are bewailing the 
loss of a ring or pin or a few coins. A city 
is mourning the destruction of a few hun- 



dred square feet of gold leaf! What can I 
do with a world like this?” 

He got up, and for a moment stood there 
smoking with great irritation. Then he 
pitched the cigar-end into the grate. 

“I’ll save you yet, you stupid, blundering, 
bat-eyed, doddering old world,” said he. 
“Save you, in' spite of yourself — for after 
all, you’re a good world. You’re all the 
world I know — and I love you!” 

Briskly, now, he turned to the active 
carrying out of his further plans. 

The time was 6:15. Storm had eaten 
nothing for almost exactly twenty-four 
hours. He realized that the first thing to 
do was “stoke up,” as he called it. 

So he boiled himself a couple of eggs 
and made some coffee on the little gas- 
stove, and cut two slices from a scandal- 
ously dry loaf which had long lain in a 
pasteboard box, a prey to mice, on top of 
the bookcase. 

These delicacies consumed, the while, he 
pondered, using his work-table as a festal 
board. He washed his dishes and method- 
ically replaced them. 

Nice tableau this is, what? he grimly 
thought. Master of all the world’s gold, 
whether on top of domes, in banks, or 
government vaults, or deep in the furthest 
drift of the Rand mines, yet I scrub a 
plate of tin and rinse a rusty coffee-pot. 
No matter, it’s all in the cause of science 
and the world. 

Quickly, yet methodically, he packed his 
hand-bag with a few necessaries, including 
his precious note-book. The forgery he 
carefully put away in his bill-fold. 

Three minutes later, having turned out 
all the lights and locked the door, he said 
good-by to his room for an indefinite time. 

Cautiously, he descended the stairs, still 
a bit weak, but almost himself again. 
Without meeting anybody, he reached the 
street door. Here, he paused for a careful 
look up and down Danton Place, then 
muffled his face and tramped away quickly 
toward Fifteenth Street. 

It’s the den for mine now — till the end 
of the fight, thought he, as, hunching his 
big ulster collar still higher till it almost 
met his roomy slouch cap, he hastened on. 

The thick falling snow helped blur his 
personality. Such few pedestrians as he 
met passed likewise protected without a 
glance. Over on Broadway resounded some 
kind or other of turmoil; but this side 
street was almost abandoned. 

S TORM felt certain no one was heeding 
him as he made his way toward the 
goal. 
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This den of his, which he had already 
prepared about three weeks before in an- 
ticipation of a time of need, was a single 
room, windowless save for a skylight, on 
Fifteenth, near Third Avenue. 

Under the name of Benton he had hired 
it from an excellent Italian family occupy- 
ing the house. These Italians, very well- 
to-do, lived in the upper part. In the base- 
ment and first floor, they ran a well- 
patronized restaurant, much frequented 
by writers, artists, and various Bohemians. 

The very publicity of the place, its busy 
life and happy-go-lucky character, ex- 
actly suited Storm’s purpose. 

Here he could do about as he pleased 
without question, provided he paid his rent 
promptly. By the use of only very moderate 
ingenuity he could pass as a crack-brained 
musician, photographer, or whatnot. No- 
body would bother about him. And still 
better, he could eat without having to risk 
a sortie. 

“Mighty fine thing I’ve got a place like 
this to duck into,” he told himself, as he 
tramped up the steps and fumbled at the 
latch with his key. “I don’t need any visit 
to my laboratory on Twenty-first to assure 
me it’s been ransacked clean before now, 
and every blessed piece of apparatus there 
sifted full of emery-powder or broken or 
carted off. If it weren’t for my den, now, 
I’d be right up against it hard.” 

In the hallway he met Angelica, the 
plump, olive-cheeked, and sloe-eyed 
daughter of the house. The hall was re- 
dolent of a good dinner in progress; from 
the inner rooms sounded a cheerful clink 
of steel knives and forks, a somewhat 
polyglottic chatter of voices and hearty 
laughter. 

“Buona sera," he gave back to Angelica’s 
greeting in Italian. “Some snow, eh? Lots 
of business to-night? No,” in answer to 
her question, “I’ve had my chow already. 
Supper. Capite? I won’t be down.” 

She flashed a white-toothed smile at 
him — for the big, erratic American had al- 
ready pleased her well. Then Storm, with 
no further parley, climbed to the topmost 
floor, up to his little stronghold under the 
eaves. 

As he switched on the incandescent he 
glanced with satisfaction at his emergency 
accommodations. A cot,* bureau, wash- 
stand, and bookloaded table of plain pine 
sufficed for him. On the left-hand wall 
hung a very large, linen-mounted Merca- 
tor’s projection of the world; the entire 
land area was laid off in accurately drawn 
hexagons, traced with India ink by a very 



fine pen. Each division bore a number 
in red. Circles of various sizes in green also 
covered the map. All these circles were 
concentric, with New York as their com- 
mon center. 

Beyond these things there was little to 
note, except a newly-installed telephone 
that stood on the bureau; and, against 
the further wall what seemed an ordinary 
trunk of medium dimensions. 

It was at this trunk that John Storm 
looked with eager and affectionate eyes, as 
he took off his cap, coat and gloves, and 
with characteristic disorder threw them 
all on the cot. 

“Ah, my beauty, still safe and sound, 
eh?” he exclaimed. Over to the trunk he 
walked, and fondly patted it as though it 
had been sentient. 

“They’ll never find you here, that’s 
certain. The fools, to tackle me personally, 
and try to put me out of business! Fools, 
to raid the lab., as I know well enough 
they’ve done! 

“Gad! While you’re intact, this thing 
goes on and on and on, whatever happens 
to John Storm; and you are intact and 
going to stay so, too. That’s a thousand- 
to-one shot, every time!” 

He picked up his corn-cob from the tin 
biscuit-box cover that served him as an 
ash-tray; filled it with the fine and com- 
plex blend of his own making, which he 
always smoked; and, striking a match, 
again eyed the trunk. 

“How can they find you, my beauty,” 
he asked, “when they don’t know even 
where I am? Oh, a cinch! Too easy, eh? 
Robbing a cripple would be Herculean be- 
side it!” 

He sat down in his single wooden chair, 
tilted back onto the hind legs and, drawing 
deeply at his pipe, once more surveyed the 
trunk with eminent satisfaction. 

His pleasure in that sight and in the 
taste of the famous blend might have been 
lessened had he known that a man who 
had been watching from a doorway op- 
posite 75A Danton Place, had followed him 
at a safe distance all the way to Fifteenth 
Street, and now at that very moment was 
supping on macaroni and cheese, fried 
smelts and red wine, in the basement far 
below. 

The man, smiling, quick-eyed and emi- 
nently polite, had already made at least 
the preliminary st#p in getting acquainted 
with Angelica. 

But of all this John Storm — happily for 
his peace of mind — suspected absolutely 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST DEMAND 

♦ 

A T THIS same hour, an angry and 
fear-struck conference was going 
forward at Edgecliff. 

When the second day’s Blight had 
promptly at 11:45 smashed into the tre- 
mendous area from Boston to Philadel- 
phia, Wainwright’s rage and consternation 
had known no bounds. Of violent temper 
and overfull of body, he had just missed 
apoplexy. 

A physician rushed to his office on Broad 
Street on a hurry call, barely pulled him 
through by copious blood-letting. Then he 
took Wainwright home to the vast marble 
congeries of clashing architectural style 
which the copper czar’s unbounded egoism 
had built on Fifth Avenue. 

And thither, despite all the specialist’s 
positive injunctions regarding at least 
twenty-four hours’ absolute rest ki bed, 
Wainwright — at the first possible moment 
of release from the physician’s watchful 
eye — summoned Baker, third member of 
the triumvirate. 

The conversation of these two men was 
short and to the point. 

“It’s ripping into us again, this hellish 
plague is!” roared Wainwright. “Inferno’s 
loose. If this keeps up a week, I’m broke. 
So are you. No time now for fine hair- 
splitting or oaths of secrecy or anything 
but action. Did you get the marked ballot? 
And if so, how about it? Is the crimson 
idiot dead yet?” 

“I don’t know! I drew a blank.” 

“Same here!” 

“So then Murchison’s the man?” 

“He is — damn him!” 

Wainwright jerked the telephone toward 
him. 

“660-Q Englewood!” 

A pause. Baker paced the floor nervous- 
ly. 

“This Murchison’s? Yes? Murchison 
there? What? Not back till six? See here, 
you tell him Baker and Wainwright are 
coming out. We’ve got to see him. If we 
don’t, there’ll be a big smash. Got it? Six 
sharp! Good-by!” 

At six-fifteen the three men were in 
conclave in the billionaire’s library with 
the door shut. Murchison looked worn 
down pretty fine; Wainwright, pale with 
loss of blood as well as with consuming 
anger, seemed to have grown flabby. He 
sat there glaring at the richest man in 
the world. 



“You,” Wainwright said distinctly, “are 
a devil of a success, aren’t you? A great 
one to carry out a job, what? This thing 
was left in your — ” 

“Now, see here! I — ” 

“Stop! Listen to me! It was left for you 
to carry out. You could take care of it, all 
right. Oh, yes! As a result — ” 

“Didn’t he tell us himself, no matter 
what happened to him, the Blight would 
go on? Didn’t I tell you all along that 
we’d better treat with him and humor him 
until we found out what the secret really 
was, what his apparatus consisted of, and 
where he kept it— then close in on that? 
Didn’t I? And you opposed it? Baker here 
knows I did!” 

Murchison nodding vigorously, thumped 
his fist on the greenstone table. 

“You wouldn’t have it so!” he cried. 
“Put the blame where it belongs, hang 
you!” 

Wainwright thought that over for a sec- 
ond. 

“Is he dead?” he blurted. “If so, I guar- 
antee we can put a quietus on the rest of 
it. I’ve set things in motion to fix his 
workshop so that won’t bother us any 
more! But the man, the blazing, scarlet, 
howling fiend — is he dead?” 

“I have every reason to believe that he 
is.” 

“Oh, you have, have you? Reason to be- 
lieve! You take a job of cardinal impor- 
tance, the most important job in the 
world, and then — have reason to believe! 
You are one corker— not!” 

Murchison drummed nervously on his 
chair-arm with trembling fingers, but 
found no word to answer. Just as Baker 
opened his lips to speak, the telephone- 
bell rang sharply. 

“Hello, hello!” replied Murchison, pull- 
ing the instrument toward him on the 
table. “Telegraph-office calling, you say? 
All right, yes, this is Mr. Murchison talk- 
ing now. Eh? Wireless, in code? Go ahead, 
let’s have it.” 

He added to Baker: 

“Take this down, will you? I’ll give it 
to you as it comes.” 

The secretary drew out his fountain pen 
and across the back cover of a Brazilian 
consular report which lay on the polished 
tabletop, transcribed the message: 

Intent level omicron velum energy 
loam unequal cam indirect lunar leave 
empire white intent tram health abbott 
large lien metal yea hour effect art 
respite travail. 



Braunschweig. 
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At sound of the name, Murchison start- 
ed and grew pale. 

“What?” cried he. “He?” 

“Who?” exclaimed Baker. “You mean — ” 

“Maximilian Braunschweig!” 

# Wainwright flung out an oath. The 
three men, struck with annihilating as- 
tonishment, stared blankly at each other. 

The traditional devil loves holy water, 
by comparison with the hate wherein these 
three bore the stupendous personality of 
the great German financier. And for a 
moment no word was spoken. 

Then Murchison flung the receiver onto 
the hook with a bang. 

“What on earth does he want?” snarled 
Wainwright. “What the devil?” 

Murchison made no answer, but very 
grimly seized the consular report and 
stared at it. 

“H-m!” he grunted savagely. 

Then he adjusted his glasses on his thin 
nose-bridge. 

“It’s in the L. G. code,” he said. 

“Go on, read it!” blurted the secretary 
eagerly. 

Murchison jerked open the table drawer, 
rummaged for a moment and brought out 
the small, leather-bound book containing 
all the codes he used. 

“Let’s see now, let’s see — the L. G.!” he 
said in a shaken voice which he tried in 
vain to render steady. 

The others watched him in grim silence. 

Some vast, overshadowing, ominous 
factor had suddenly made itself felt in the 
game. Something hated, something feared 
— something they could not meet or fend 
away. 

And in the room things grew very tense. 

Baker got up, and, as was his habit, 
began pacing the floor. Wainwright lit a 
Mindanao, which presently went out be- 
cause in his perturbation he forgot to 
draw at it. The billionaire, his brows 
wrinkled, his mouth very hard and tight 
under that sparse moustache of his, 
turned and returned the pages of the code, 
piecing the sense together bit by bit. 

“Well, got it yet?” grunted the copper 
czar savagely. 

“In a minute now. Only a few words 
left!” 

Then, presently, with startled, look the 
billionaire glanced at Baker. 

“Singular!” he cried. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Baker. “Quick! 
What’s up?” 

“Freely rendered, here’s the idea.” He 
paused a little as though marshalling his 
thoughts. 
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"Go on, go on, can’t you?” urged Wain- 
wright. 

“Braunschweig evidently knows what’s 
happening!” 

“He ought to; with his private cables 
and wireless. But — come on, let’s have it!” 
“He says, in effect: 

“If you know the person causing gold-des- 
struction, do not oppose or impede him in that 
work. I hope to cooperate with you. Incal- 
culable profits possible. Shall be in New York 
in four and a half days. 

“Braunschweig.” 

F OR a moment silence. Then Wain- 
wright roared: 

“The deuce you say! What’s he butting 
in for? Haven’t we got trouble enough of 
our own without any more ‘made in Ger- 
many’? He’d better keep off our grass, 
that’s all I’ve got to offer!” 

Murchison looked up quickly. He was 
calmer now. 

“This is certainly a new complication,” 
he said. “I reckon a lot depends on just 
how we meet it. Evidently he scents a kill, 
or he’d never start for the States, like 
this. Question is, if there is a kill in pro- 
spect, are we smart enough to find it out 
for ourselves, and get it; or have we got 
to wait for a German to walk in here and 
retrieve it out from under our very noses? 

“All this about cooperation with me is so 
much rubbish. I know Braunschweig! He 
cooperates with nobody! If he does, the 
other party’s rake-off is always minus 
zero. We’ve got to think this thing over. 
There’s time yet, if we hit it right, to head 
him off and win out, all round. If he gets 
a ‘thank you,’ I reckon that’ll be enough 
for him!” 

“A ‘thank you’?” inquired Baker. “What 
for?” 

“For the tip, of course!” 

“You don’t mean,” retorted Baker, 
“you’re going to pay any attention to that? 
And let this howling, gibbering maniac 
wreck, the whole of our organized society? 
And trust to luck to snatch a few scraps 
of his leavings?” 

“After the way Murchison has handled 
the case so far,” growled Wainwright, “I 
certainly don’t credit him with any more 
sense than to do just that!” 

The billionaire flushed, but held his 
temper. ♦ 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “there’s nothing 
gained by indulging in personalities at a 
time like this. We’re dealing with a tre- 
mendously vital, serious, dangerous set of 
problems. We must all hang together, as 
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what’s-his-name said, you know, or I’m 
damned If I don’t think we stand a mighty 
good chance of all hanging separately!” 
“The Dutchman had better keep out of 
our private preserves, that’s all I’ve got 
to say!” interrupted Wainwright angrily. 

“It’s our job, anyhow. Storm is our job, 
and his infernal radium stunt or whatever 
it is; all ours. The country’s ours! We’ll 
manage it — no Heiny need apply!” 

He slapped his knee* with a big, well- 
groomed hand, and set his jaw at an ugly 
angle. Murchison considered before he 
answered. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “but if Braun- 
schweig understands things better than we 
do, and if he sees a way for us to clean 
up—” 

“If your grandmother!” roared Wain- 
wright. “Forget that, can’t you? The main 
thing just now is where is Storm? And 
where’s his machine? And how blue- 
blanked quick can we put ’em both out of 
commission? That’s all — just that!” 
Murchison was about to reply when a 
sharp rapping at the door interrupted him. 
“Who is it?” he called. 

“Jlnyo, sar,” answered a voice. “Message 
for you, sar.” 

For a moment the triumvirate kept 
silence. Instinct seemed to warn them 
some vital thing was forward. Then the 
billionaire cried: 

“All right — let’s have it!” 

Jinyo brought in the letter, salaamed, 
and retired. 

Murchison peered curiously at the writ- 
ing on the envelope. 

In an ordinary clerical hand, it told him 
nothing. Yet he seemed to sense that the 
message was from Storm and none other. 
True. For Storm had telephoned it to 
Englewood and had a messenger on a 
wheel carry it up to Edgecliff. Murchison’s 
face as he took the envelope, grew paler 
even than its wont. 

In a hardly audible voice he articulated: 
“Yes — it must be from him!” 
Wainwright sneered. 

“Of course!” he jibed. “It’s only natural 
that the man you guaranteed to put out 
of the way yesterday morning should be 
writing you billets-doux to-night!” 

“No matter about that,” put in Baker, 
leaning forward and staring in excite- 
ment. “Go on, open it! What does he want 
now? What does he say? Open the letter, 
can’t you?” 

So nervous was the billionaire that, in 
ripping the end off the envelope, he tore 
the fold of the letter within. The sheet 



came out, raggedly divided into two pieces. 

With an oath he spread them on the 
table-top and fitted them together. 

The three men, crowding close beneath 
the opalescent light, read by leaps and 
bounds: 

New York (address not important), 
Today. 

Van Horne Murchison, Esq., 

Englewood, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir: 

Here’s a new proposition. Since the origl- 
nal one has not been satisfactorily acted upon, 
I make another. 

Unless you comply with my demands be- 
fore tomorrow at 11:45, I shall exercise a 
coup of tremendously more importance and 
vastly larger scope. It will involve not only 
America, but part of Europe as well. On your 
head be the consequences! 

Following this coup, I shall do nothing for 
three days. This will give the world time to 
lake account of stock and make up its mind 
regarding some course of action to pursue, 
when the blame is placed. 

On the fourth day I shall make announce- 
ment, through the Associated Press, regarding 
the demands and certain possible other re- 
sults, in case of noncompliance. Your name 
will figure, specifically, in this announcement. 

On the fifth day, developments will take 
place which you cannot, at this time, even 
imagine. The results to you, both financially 
and personally, cannot fail to be disastrous. 

Again I warn you not to attempt to inter- 
fere with me or with my apparatus. In the 
first place, you will fail again, as before; in 
the second, you will only hasten disaster to 
yourself. 

At any time, the process of disintegration 
can be stopped by surrender. The signal that 
you have given in will be a large white flag, 
to be flown from the top of the Metropolitan 
Tower. No other will be needed or accepted. 

You now have all the essential facts. You 
know my demands. You can possibly forsee 
the results of not yielding. 

The sooner the flag flies, the better for you, 
for the nation, and the world at large. 

Your move! 

THE BLIGHT 

I N THE well-hidden little attic den on 
Fifteenth Street, Storm was at this hour 
preparing for the next momentous step in 
his war against war. 

Having thrown consternation into Mur- 
chison’s camp, via the telephone, he was 
now calmly making ready to overhaul his 
radiojector for tomorrow’s work. Although 
it would have functioned even without him, 
yet the billionaire’s attack had greatly 
changed his plan. And now he purposed 
striking a far harder blow than he had 
otherwise intended. 

He lighted one of his few remaining 
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cigars, then took from his pocket a key- 
ring, chose one certain key, and ap- 
proached the trunk which stood against 
the further wall. 

More than a week before his first dem- 
onstration on Murchison’s double eagles at 
Englewood, he had had this trunk sent to 
the den. Outwardly exhibiting no peculiar- 
ities, it none the less constituted the very 
heart, the crux of the entire Blight! 

Its lock, apparently simple, was in reality 
a complex combination, made of tool-steel 
by Storm himself after his own designs. 

Under the wooden strips and canvas 
cover of the trunk lay thin, laminated 
plates of chrome steel; the trunk was real- 
ly a light but excessively powerful safe, 
masked with appearances of flimsiness. 
Hinges and lock were riveted solidly to its 
frame. 

Even old Max Shinburn himself, king of 
cracksmen, would have an interesting hour 
or two trying to “crush” this, and that’s a 
fact! Storm thought, as he inserted the 
key that let fall a plate exposing the com- 
bination lock. 

This he deftly manipulated. In less than 
half a minute the trunk was open. 

Inside appeared a curious mechanism. 
At the left a powerful series of storage 
batteries, very compact and potent — also 
designed by Storm — occupied about one- 
quarter of the space. Induction coils and 
certain other apparatus which only Storm 
himself could have named, and of which 
certainly no plans ever had been regis- 
tered in the Patent Office, came next. 

At the right a large, flat, hard-rubber 
plate was pierced by serried rows on rows 
of binding-posts — or, rather, hollow copper 
pegs. Of these there must have been be- 
' tween five and six hundred. 

On the inside of the trunk lid itself, an- 
other Mercator projection was fastened, 
pierced also by a host of copper pegs. From 
such of these as formed a circle around 
the point indicating New York — a circle 
with its circumference approximately cut- 
ting Boston, Albany, Harrisburg, and Balti- 
more — fine, green-insulated wires extended 
to a similar circle on the hard-rubber plate 
below. 

“I guess I’ll widen the field of opera- 
tions enough this time to show ’em. I’m in 
earnest,” said Storm to himself, as he drew 
up his chair and sat down before the radio- 
jector. 

Then, like a man who knows his job 
from A to Z, he began breaking the con- 
nections and plugging them in on a vastly 
larger scale. 



Steadily he worked for about ten min- 
utes. From time to time he took more and 
more wires from a small but deep drawer 
at the extreme right of the apparatus. By 
the time his connections were all made, a 
complicated nexus of wires stretched like 
a coarse green web from the chart to the 
plate. 

“There, I shouldn’t wonder if that would 
do the business!” he concluded at length, 
leaning back and puffing at his weed. 
“Now for the time-adjustment, wave- 
length, rhythm, and velocity.” 

Down along the sides of the Mercator 
and across its top ran a series of brass 
dials, switches, knobs, buttons, and small, 
glistening levers. 

Storm busied himself for another five 
minutes with these, arranging, rearrang- 
ing, altering, combining, and adjusting 
his effects. Once he got up and went over 
to the table, where he covered a couple of 
sheets of scratch-paper with a tangle of 
formulas, X’s, Y’s, Z’s, sines, cosines, and 
logarithms. 

“H-m-m-m!” he grunted. “Lucky I 
thought of that!” Then he went back to 
his machine, and for a few minutes long- 
er busied himself in readjusting the com- 
binations. 

“That’s right now, dead right every 
way!” he judged at last. “Now I’ll add just 
a little extra power and then she’ll do 
nicely.” 

From the drawer he took a long double 
wire with an ordinary electric fight con- 
nection at each end. He unscrewed the in- 
candescent from one of the two fights in 
his room, screwed one plug into this socket 
and the other into a socket placed between 
the batteries and the rubber plate. 

Then he turned on the current. A low, 
gradually rising hum issued from some- 
where in the interior of the radiojector, 
and a small black needle on one of the 
dials began to mount very slowly. 

Keen-eyed, Storm watched this. When 
it registered 1,000 he turned off the cur- 
rent, disconnected and stowed the wires 
away. 

Then he threw a handle and turned on 
the remaining fight. 

“Got to be sure everything’s O.K.,” he 
said, sitting down again to watch. 

A singular effect began to grow visible. 
In the dark of the rpom the outlines of 
the trunk gradually commenced to show — 
shadows in a vague and ghostly light 
which, pulsing with extreme rapidity, 
pierced the steel as easily as sunlight tra- 
verses plate-glass. 
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White at first, the light gradually as- 
sumed a yellowish hue. As it strength- 
ened, the whole interior mechanism be- 
came apparent, infinitely complex, adum- 
brated by the unearthly and auroralike 
gushes of illumination. 

The light, from yellow, went green, then 
blue, then a dazzling purple. 

Storm glanced behind him at his shad- 
ow on the plain, white-plastered wall. 

There, seated on the merest dim-shaded 
suggestion of a chair, sat a human skele- 
ton. As Storm, smiling, raised his hand 
and worked the fingers, the skeleton hand, 
utterly fleshless, did the same. 

“Regular vaudeville stunt, eh?” said he. 
“Nice for elderly nervous persons and chil- 
dren! But it wouldn’t be a circumstance to 
them by comparison with what tomorrow’s 
real performance will be to the gold-grub- 
bers. 

“Well, no use wasting power. The whole 
thing’s working to perfection. Give me 
another uninterrupted week and I’ll have 
’em all so far in quod that they’ll be so 
much putty in my hand. Putty? Soft 
mud!” 

He leaned forward and threw off the 
switch. The light went blood-red, flickered 
a few times and died. Then Storm stepped 
over to the incandescent and was about to 
turn the button, when all at once he 
stopped. 

He stood stock-still, listening. He held 
his breath to hear. 

A BOVE him, at the skylight which 
looked down upon his bureau and ta- 
ble, but did not command a view of the 
trunk, a faint scratching sound seemed to 
have made itself audible. 

Motionless, Storm gave ear. But he 
heard nothing. 

He did not, however, turn on the light. 
Instead, he tiptoed to the bureau where, 
on coming into the room, he had set his 
hand-bag. 

This bag he noiselessly opened. 

From it he took his flash-lamp. Then, 
pointing the tube upward toward the 
sort of shaftlike box at the top of which 
the skylight was, he pressed the little 
button. 

The white arrow of light showed that on 
the snow-covered pane above, a little space 
had been scraped clear. No eye appeared 
at it, but the peep-hole was conclusively 
eloquent of furtive observation. Storm 
knew somebody had been trying to spy on 
him — somebody who, when the room had 
gone dark, had probably shrunk back into 



the lee of the chimney to hide himself. 

The scientist pushed the button again 
and extinguished the electric beam. Then, 
angrier than he had almost ever been in 
his whole life, he flung himself down on 
the cot to think. Rather, to try to think; 
for rage blurred his reason. 

“Blast them!” he growled. “Can’t I shake 
them off? How the devil does anybody 
know I’m here now? How did that ruffian 
get up there onto that roof; how did he 
know which skylight looked down into 
this room? Search me! But no matter — 
I’m up against it now if I don’t ‘get’ him 
some way before morning.” 

For a while, grown calmer now, he 
pondered. 

If a man’s house, or his room, isn’t his 
own castle, then there’s no such thing as 
law, he concluded at length. Let’s see, now. 
I reckon it this way. That devil there 
won’t go far. He’ll probably hide behind 
some chimney-stack or other and wait for 
developments. If he’s caught, he’s got 
backing that would clear him on any 
charge from housebreaking to murder. 
But he doesn’t expect to get caught. 
There’s no reason to believe he suspects I 
know he’s up there. 

No, he thinks I’m still in blissful ig- 
norance on that score. All right; my game 
is to keep him so. He’s doubtless waiting 
for me to go out. Shall I accommodate 
him? Rather!” 

He reflected a minute, trying to visualize 
the lay of the land. 

If I figure rightly, he thought at last, the 
roof slopes pretty • sharply toward the 
rear — the eaves ought to overhang the al- 
ley-way. There’s no back yard; just a nar- 
row court. I’m sure of that much, from 
what I saw out of the kitchen window. 
Also, this new snow makes things good anil 
slippery. I think, with the proper momen- 
tum, a body would land in the alley all 
right enough. 

But how to give the momentum? Ah! I 
have it! By gad, it’s some idea, what? As 
one man feeling for another, I’m sorry fo:- 
the poor devil. But this is a war against 
war I’m carrying on, and it can’t be helped 
Spies and informers caught inside my lines 
can’t expect any mercy. They’ve got to 
die! 

Storm, his mind thoroughly made up, 
climbed off the cot and went to work. He 
turned on the incandescent. Then, keeping 
well out of range of vision from the sky- 
light, he began improvising his man-trap. 
In less than five minutes he had con- 
nected a long wire with the socket which 
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he had already used for charging the radio- 
jector. He put the powerful induction-coil 
of the machine into his prospective circuit. 
Then turning out the light again, he set 
his chair under the window in the roof. 

Standing on the chair, he could just 
reach the window. A cord hung from this, 
passing over a pulley-arrangement to raise 
and lower the pane for ventilation. Storm 
detached this cord. In its place he fastened 
the end of the insulated wire, scraped 
bare, making a rough but good connec- 
tion with the metal catch. 

The strain and effort, in his still weak- 
ened condition, brought the sweat start- 
ing out all over him; but he persisted until 
everything was arranged to his complete 
satisfaction. Working thus in the dark 
was slow; his deft, skilled fingers, how- 
ever, served him admirably. 

At last everything was ready. The wire 
hanging from the catch would, he knew, 
make an excellent imitation of the cord 
which had previously been there. He felt 
certain the intruder, if he returned to peer 
through the little peep-hole, would not 
stand one chance in a thousand of ever 
detecting the substitution. 

As for the other end of the wire con- 
necting with the radiojector, that was in- 
visible from the roof. 

Storm descended and drew the chair 
away, made a light, and tested his new 
circuit. He found it gave a voltage of 
12 , 000 . 

“Good!” said he. 

From the bureau, which lay in the line 
of sight of the skylight, he took his hat 
and the traveling-bag. 

“Now I make my discreet exit. Here’s 
betting that inside of half an hour my un- 
known friend up there will take another 
peek. What does he see? Hat gone; hand- 
bag gone. 

“Ah, Mr. Storm is out for a few minutes, 
eh? Time enough to slip in and jam an 
iron bar through the vitals of the machine! 
Of course. All right, he’s welcome. That’s 
all. Here’s where I give him a clear field 
for suicide.” 

Leaving the light burning, he went out. 
He locked the door and made his way 
downstairs. 

“Well,” he inquired of Angelica, “any- 
thing left to eat? I’ve changed my mind 
about not having any supper, you know. 
It’s too good to lose. Any macaroni left? 
And if so, can I have some?” 

Angelica smiled her hospitality. Com- 
pliments of the family cooking, direct or 
implied, pleased her mightily. The quick- 



eyed stranger who had dined there only 
an hour before and who had asked a ques- 
tion or two about the rooms, and lodgers, 
and the price of accommodations, he, too, 
had praised the macaroni. Now Signor 
Benton had come downstairs again, ex- 
pressly to try a plate of it. This was flat- 
tering. 

Yes, indeed, there was plenty left, con 
formaggio, signor —ah, molto buono, sil 
And he would be served at once, if he 
would only be pleased to take a seat. 

Storm was so pleased. Also, he finished 
by ordering everything on the menu. 

Got to give that chap time enough, 
whatever happens, he thought, toying 
with the Gorgonlike serpentine masses of 
the macaroni. He must have all of forty- 
five minutes, if I burst! 

By dint of a well-simulated interest in 
Italian cookery, Storm got access to the 
kitchen. This added another quarter hour 
to the time during which he was out of 
his room and in the presence of people. 

Nearly a full hour had passed before he 
once more regained his room. 

To his huge satisfaction — though it sur- 
prised him not at all — he saw at a glance 
that the metal catch of the skylight had 
been tampered with. Not opened; just 
merely moved a little. 

Across the glass, a long, five-fingered 
clutch had scraped the snow — a clutch of 
agony. 

Storm smiled, nodded, reflected a mo- 
ment, and then smiled with honest satis- 
faction. 

“Gad!” remarked he. “Electricity is rath- 
er handy at a pinch. Rather handy!” 

Then he undressed and went to bed. 

The mystery of the well-dressed man 
found dead in the alley back of Capotosto’s 
restaurant early next morning offered no 
data for solution. 

He seemed to have been killed by a long 
fall; but the snowstorm had obliterated 
any traces that might have led to deter- 
mining the spot whence he had dropped, or 
the cause of that accident. 

One curious feature of the case was that 
the fingers of his right hand were burned, 
as though by a powerful electric current. 
And yet no cables ran through the alley. 

The case, in fine, utterly stumped the 
police. In the great prevailing excitement 
of the Blight, the matter faded to oblivion 
inside four-and-tweniy hours. 

But there were two men living who could 
have told a few essential facts in the mat- 
ter. Storm, catching the news at close 
range from the excited Capotosto family, 
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however, was no less reticent than Murchi- 
son, who picked up the information in a 
two-stick item on the fourth page of his 
Evening Cosmos. * 

It turned the old man sick and trem- 
bling. The paper rattled in his hand as he 
sat there by the fire which no longer 
warmed him, trying to smoke a Mindanao 
whence all savor had departed. 

“Is he man or is he devil?” groaned the 
billionaire. “I hire the cleverest sleuths in 
New York to kill him — and he comes up 
smiling, strong, and insolent. I have him 
trailed, with a view to smashing his ma- 
chine — and my man is found electrocuted 
ir. a back alley! 

"No way to reach him? No redress? No 
vengeance? And Braunschweig now every 
moment nearer and nearer New York? And 
the world gone mad? 

“Great God! I’m going mad, too — I — the 
master of the world! Mad! Mad! Ah — 
that white flag — must I raise it? When? 
Which way shall I turn now? What do?” 
Then all at once he sprang up and, with 
a frightful imprecation, shook his fist to- 
ward New York. His old and wrinkled face 
went white with hate and rage and pas- 
sion. His teeth showed, worn and yel- 
lowed, despite all care — like an old dog’s 
teeth. His face was transformed an instant 
to a beast’s. In a high, shrill, horrible 
voice he crackled: 

“I’ll get you yet! Get you— yet!" 

T RUE to his carefully calculated and 
calmly made announcement, Storm 
next day ripped savagely into the living, 
palpitating heart of the financial world. 
For, though he had watched the Metro- 
politan Tower, off and on, all that morn- 
ing — through a periscope in his skylight — 
he had observed no signs of capitulation. 

“No white flag yet!” said he grimly at 
11:30, as he turned to make some final ad- 
justments on the radiojector. 

“That means war, for fair — war to a fin- 
ish, on the power of gold. If they want it, 
and mean to have it. Gad! I can give it to 
’em all right enough! 

“Will the fools never learn? Never— till 
it’s too late? Well, that’s their lookout. 
It’s no concern of mine. Here goes!” 

That day, not only did he transmute into 
worthless ash the gold reserve of every 
private and national bank, but he also 
blighted the ultimate hidden treasure in 
every safe-deposit vault of the entire 
United States. 

And in a far-flung circle that swept 
London, Berlin, Paris, and Rome, on the 



east, and the whole American continent on 
the west, a circle that clipped the value 
from the bolivars of Rio as well as from 
the kroner of Scandinavia, a circle that 
gripped a full third of the entire surface of 
the globe. Storm .unloosed the lightnings 
of his vibratory force. 

Nothing was spared, nothing save just 
the national gold-hoards. In Christiania, 
London, Madrid, Paris, and all the capitals 
of the Old World countries (save Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, Austria, and the Balkans), 
stark panic reigned on the bourses. Terri- 
ble scenes, reported thence by the disor- 
ganized cable services and by wireless, 
found their parallels in Mexico City, all 
over the northern half of South America, 
and throughout the United States. 

Yet not one national fund in any coun- 
try was touched. The Blight spared, alike, 
the four-hundred-ton hoard in the Wall 
Street Sub-Treasury, and the stacked-up 
canvas bags, which — tier on tier like so 
many coffee sacks — held one thousand two 
hundred tons of yellow metal, deep in the 
subterranean vaults beneath the Treasury 
in Washington. 

The British public funds were spared, as 
well. Storm had no motive for damaging 
foreign governments for the benefit of his 
own. He understood right well that there 
was but one government in the world — the 
international, standardized government of 
gold. And this, in its final redoubts, he 
was reserving for his final assault. 

For the present, only private wealth suf- 
fered. Though the English government, 
panic-stricken, removed all its wealth, its 
massed bullion and minted golden surplus 
from the vaults of the Bank of England — 
“the Little Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street” — to hastily prepared, lead-foil- 
lined oubliettes in secret vaults, the pre- 
caution was unnecesasry. Storm would not 
have smitten this reserve. Not yet! 

Intact remained the Danish national 
wealth in the Rosenborg Slot at Copen- 
hagen; the French funds in the Banque de 
France, and the Credit Lyonnais; the Ital- 
ian gold in the Banca Nazionale; the Span- 
ish in the Escurial. All other funds of offi- 
cial governmental character likewise es- 
caped. 

So accurately attuned, so finely adjusted 
had the radiojector been, that these in- 
calculable hoards all were reserved for the 
final act of the world drama, the last 
crushing broadside of his attack. 

But even though the national reserves 
still existed, the private losses drove the 
world insane. 
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Before the sudden, smashing impact of 
the Blight, all privately owned gold, in- 
side the huge zone, faded and blanched, 
crumbled, disappeared. And over the 
stricken continents a vast tumult, an in- 
calculable wave, a seething, whirling, cos- 
mic uproar now surged in tremendous 
arcs. 

A battle-ship, falling from the height of 
one mile into a mill-pond, might agitate 
the minnows and the tadpoles in some 
such proportion as now the Blight did with 
mankind, as it crashed every human rela- 
tionship into disorder, wrecked social in- 
tercourse, set brother against brother and 
burst all the thin, artificial integuments of 
so-called civilization. 

Everywhere the effect was instant, crush- 
ing. 

"Gold — gold is perishing!” This cry suf- 
ficed to set the whole world stark, raving 
mad. 

In London, terrible, incredible scenes 
resulted. 

So precisely adjusted was Storm’s radio- 
jector, that now the whole city was swept. 
The entire northeastern section still es- 
caped. 

The circumference of the circle of de- 
struction shaved through the Bank of 
England, just included the Tower, and so 
shot off in a gigantic southeasterly curve. 

Up to the actual moment when the 
Blight struck London, the Britons had 
pooh-poohed it. 

“All very well for America!” the verdict 
had been. “Most extraordinarily clever 
person back of it all, no doubt; but he 
simply cawn’t. touch us, you know!” 

Had you seen the white-gilled, fright- 
ened clerks and dignitaries swarming out 
of the bank, their quill-pens still in their 
hands, their papers and books and bal- 
ance-sheets still with the sand upon them 
— for as everybody knows, the great bank 



uses no blotters, but only sand, in the 
fashion of 1700 — had you observed the 
gasping, pale-faced stammering and dis- 
tracted officials dragging out sacks, empty 
save for a little dirty gray dust at the bot- 
tom, you would have changed your mind 
about British conservatism. 

Not even the Royal Lancers and the 
Scots Guards, joined with practically the 
whole London reserve police, could hold 
back the terrific mobs from about the 
financial district of London. In the vi- 
cinity of the Tower, stark panic reigned. 

S INGULAR scenes occurred among the 
stodgy old “Beef-eaters” or guardians 
of the venerable pile wherein the crown 
jewels and much of the royal treasure had 
been kept since time immemorial. 

One guard, Henry Grimshaw, dropped 
Where he stood, in the Stuart treasure 
room; dropped with apoplexy and died be- 
fore a doctor could even be summoned. 
Another went raving mad; several had to 
be restrained by force. One stripped off his 
fantastic uniform and ran into the court- 
yard, screaming in a falsetto that the Day 
of Judgment was at hand. 

The sight of the crown jewels melting 
away, fading before their very vision, 
crumbling down in the solid crystal cases 
and in the steel safes of the vaults, was 
beyond words terrifying to English eyes. 

It seemed as though the heart and soul 
of England was rotting, failing, perishing. 
These, the ultimate, inmost, sacred treas- 
ures of the throne and of the realm — 
which every loyal Englishman would have 
defended with his last drop of blood — at 
the first wasting breath of the Blight sim- 
ply ceased to be. 

And all that splendor, all that glory now 
was brought to a few confused, hideous 
heaps of dust, sprinkled with dulled jewels 
and loose, unset gems. 
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The heart of England bled, bled fast and 
hot, that day; and in the houses of Parlia- 
ment, jingoes began to howl for war, war, 
war! 

That night, no man 'slept from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s house. And over 
the smitten realm a vast, inchoate, mon- 
strous panic reigned; a crawling, sickening 
fear — an anguish such as since time was, 
England had never known. 

Russia flared into quick revolution as 
the Blight smote her. St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, quickly laid under martial law, 
became vast military camps; but no Cos- 
sack horde, no Preobejanski Guards, could 
stem the torrent. Against this unknown 
force saber and rifle and knout were im- 
potent. And the nation, from Czar to peas- 
ant, reeled under the shock. From the 
Neva to the Urals the stricken empire 
staggered. 

Paris was one red seethe of delirium. 
The vast open parks and spaces were 
crammed with surging mobs. The Tuileries, 
Louvre, Champ de Mars — all contained 
hundreds of thousands, uncounted, clam- 
oring, yelling, fighting, even bleeding in 
the frightful violence of that terrorized 
struggle for news. 

In the Place de l’Opera, the mounted 
gendarmerie had a pitched battle with 
the mob; five men were killed, scores 
wounded; the populace even began to 
throw up barricades. 

From the top of the Eiffel Tower gigantic 
bulletins were flung against the facade of 
the Trocadero, across the Seine. And all 
that night, millions watched while bit by 
bit the terrible news of the Blight was 
hurled there by the blinding rays from 
the tower. 

After the first panic, quiet gradually set- 
tled down. By morning Paris was in tears. 
All churches were packed. Special services 
were held, continuously; and before nine 
o’clock of the second day, the greatest re- 
ligious procession in the history of the 
city had been organized. 

Not even in the fatal months of ’71 had 
there been such universal mourning, such 
frightful despair and social wreck. The 
suicides in Paris, alone, are said to have 
exceeded fifty in the first two days of the 
Blight. 

Berlin received the blow more stolidly, 
full in the face; she staggered, reeled, but 
kept her feet. Though huge mobs swarmed 
up and down Unter der Linden throughout 
the city, yet the superior political char- 
acter of the German proletariat made for 
better order. 



Another factor here, too, was the fact 
that Storm was not yet striking the na- 
tional war- funds. 

In Berlin, the Prussian jackbooting war- 
hoard — that famous hoard looted in ’71 
from prostrate, bleeding France — still lay 
untouched. 

Safe it still remained in the dungeons of 
the Kaiserhof Schloss; while pale-faced 
spectacled German savants made quarter- 
hourly tests upon it, working like huge 
rats in the dim, groined recesses of the 
vaults, and while the Kaiser, unnerved, 
paced the palace floor at Potsdam, waiting 
in anguish for some signal of disintegra- 
tion. Once his war-fund was gone, right 
well Hohenzollern knew what lay in store 
for him! 

D URING this first period of panic, while 
the power of gold, the thought, the 
superstition, the intangible “unseen em- 
pire” of the yellow metal still dominated 
men’s minds, anarchy reigned. 

Not yet had come any understanding of 
the great change that impended over the 
world. Still one dominant idea persisted — 
the hope of rescuing something from the 
wreck. To get rid of gold, men bought 
everything, anything — land, houses, silver, 
diamonds, even infinitudes of trivial, use- 
less, foolish trifles. And as the fear of keep- 
ing gold increased, its value fell. 

Fell? Dropped, rather; plumbed down at 
one sheer swoop. In two days after the 
Blight struck Europe, the price of gold 
shrank in London from £4 4s 5Y 2 d per 
ounce, to less than £1 10s. 

Tremendous speculation in gold began all 
over the world. The three-day period of 
immunity, granted by Storm, had now set 
in. During this time vast movements of 
gold began to develop. Banking houses, 
exchanges, and bourses remained open day 
and night. The streets of the capitals in 
both worlds seethed at midnight as at 
midday. 

Spontaneous markets established them- 
selves. “Curbs” were formed and dissolved 
as by magic. Gold changed hands — what 
little private gold was left — at irrational 
figures. Enormous migrations began of in- 
dividuals who still had saved a trifle of 
their wealth, and who were now fleeing to 
Asia, Australia, and the southern half of 
South America, outside the stricken zone. 

Began, also, the first premonitory symp- 
toms of the trading in gold-ash, which as 
you shall see, later played so tremendous a 
part in the whole drama. 

News of astonishing incidents filtered in 
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from strange sources. Even from the Sa- 
hara and from Algiers came wild tales. 
The Arabs, Berbers, and Algerians, when 
their gold vanished — especially the age- 
long hoarded and infinitely precious gold- 
en ornaments, nose-rings, anklets, and 
coin-necklaces of their women — screamed 
in vain to Allah H Allah for vengeance on 
the Frank, the infidel dog whose magic had 
wrought this sacrilegious evil. 

And at Jehad, a holy war of consuming, 
flamelike savagery leaped instantly from 
Alexandria to Tangier; the green banner 
of the Prophet flung itself snapping broad- 
ly to the sirocco! 

Swarming like locusts from the desert, 
the hill-men, the desert-men, the men of 
the oases and the hinterland all met; and 
before any of the European powers could 
even mobilize relief columns, in all of 
northern Africa, outside of the walled 
towns, not one white face remained. 

The famed Foreign Legion of daredevils, 
bullies, and gun-men of all nationalities — 
they and LeBaudy’s followers in the “Em- 
pire of the Sahara” — singularly enough put 
up no fight at all. 

Scared bloodless by the Blight, soaked in 
superstition, these wastrels, whose only 
thought was loot, gain, gold, now suddenly 
found in their lonely desert camps and 
among their camel-trains that all their 
wealth was dross. 

Even the gold braid and buttons, the 
gold sword-hilts, the show and panoply of 
power— all, all dropped away and vanished 
like a dream. , 

And, fast as camels’ padded hoofs could 
carry them, fast as, with parched tongues 
and bent backs, sweating beneath their 
cache-nuques, they could plod in wild fear, 
fast as muscle and bone could drive them 
on, they fled! 

Fled the desert, fled the hills, fled to the 
towns — to the reassurances of the plaza, 
the galvanized iron table, the green-eyed, 
milky glint of the exhilarating iced ab- 
sinth in the tall glass. 

Thus they fled the Blight — they, who 
with gold behind them, gladly would have 
faced the Mahdi, had he a thousand times 
as many men. Thus Africa onee more, for 
a time, became all brown, all black. 

No historian has a canvas broad enough, 
nor yet a brush sufficiently wide, to sketch 
in the total of the world-panic. Shelves 
full of volumes would be necessary to de- 
pict the sum of it. It resolved itself into 
one vast, incalculable nexus of buying, sell- 
ing, fighting, struggling, fleeing, failing, 
killing, dying — of gold offered without tak- 



ers; men and women figuratively and liter- 
ally clutching each others’ throats; of 
fraud, and force, and rumor triumphant; 
of mad, insensate social stampede, which 
even the still intact national reserves could 
neither quell nor check. 

T HAT history never will be written in its 
entirety. From stricken bank to sus- 
pended industry; from hoarding miser to 
cowering plutocrat, hiding — like the trium- 
virate now — in close-guarded estates, away 
from the frenzied mobs of starving men 
and women that had begun to roam and 
wreck; from rich to poor, from high to 
low; all grades and strata fell apart in 
prostrate impotence and panic. Even the 
army itself, hastily yet vacillatingly called 
upon for service, snarled with ugly, bared 
teeth at its former masters. 

John Storm, meanwhile, continued to 
watch through his periscope for some sig- 
nal of capitulation, some flicker of the 
huge white flag on top of the Metropolitan 
Tower — the tower whose golden pinnacle 
now was dull as lead. And two days passed, 
yet still no banner flung itself abroad up- 
on the winds of heaven, hundreds of feet 
above the tortured city. 

He thought bitterly, to himself, So, then, 
still stiff-necked? The idiots in their in- 
sensate blindness must have their final 
lesson. 

Thus came the third and ultimate day. 
That night, the last before the supreme 
crushing of the gold clique, and the power 
of war, John Storm mingled once more 
with the howling, roaring mobs that now 
for two days and a half — mocking both 
police and military which dared not shoot 
them down — had held possession of Broad-, 
way and all the city’s vital arteries, as well 
as the financial district. 

Storm was amazed and horrified by the 
tremendous forces he had let loose — 
astounded, yet filled with a vast, soul- 
enkindling pride. 

“All for good,” said he. “All working for 
ultimate good, as atoms work in a reaction; 
though they don’t know it, these men and 
women, any more than the atoms do. But 
the result — that comes!” 

The whole aspect of the city was en- 
tirely changed. Shops* were boarded up; 
special guards, heavily armed, swarmed 
everywhere; business was at a standstill. 

Even the complete disappearance of all 
gold from the shop-windows and signs of 
the town, produced a strangely depressing 
effect. All saloons and bars were closed, 
closed tight. 
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With the loosening of the power of gold, 
a spontaneous demand for silver payment 
had sprung up. People feared gold certif- 
icates as much as they did the coin itself. 
Immediately the available silver coin sup- 
ply ran short; anti all the mints of the 
country could not keep ahead of the de- 
mand for silver, silver, silver! 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of silver 
plate, bars, jewelry, and trinkets were has- 
tily bought in by the government. The 
mints were jammed with sellers, eager to 
exchange metal for the new issues of gov- 
ernment-bonded merchandise checks, in all 
denominations. 

Crooks reaped vast harvests. In the ter- 
rific confusion, the products of innumer- 
able bold “breaks” were thrown into the 
public coffers. Police protection utterly 
went to pieces. Crime, violence, and frauds 
of every kind leaped up like fire in a 
naptha-works. 

Business lay paralyzed. Collections be- 
came impossible. Credit vanished. People 
refused to pay. All the finely interwoven, 
intricate, incredibly complex machinery of 
civilization was warped and twisted awry, 
and new machinery had not yet been built 
to take its place. 

A chain-shot fired through a telephone 
switchboard could not disorganize the serv- 
ice more than the Blight destroyed the 
lines and contacts of trade, commerce, 
banking and credit. 

In the cosmic discord every relation of 
life seemed awry, inverted, unreal. The 
world, deprived of its age-long fetish, gold, 
was going mad! 

The wolf-instinct of mankind for a time 
seemed getting the upper hand. Every in- 
dividual now grabbed, fought, struck for 
his own. “I must get mine! Mine!” the 
world’s thought had become. Altruism per- 
ished. Self dominated. 

Organized society became a stampeded 
pack of animals, fighting, rending, tearing, 
bleeding — and understanding nothing of 
what was really taking place. 

Strange the ways in which the Blight 
struck home. Multifarious the bits of its 
incredible action, which Storm picked up 
as he mingled with the people of the dis- 
tracted metropolis. 

Here he caught a word, “But, oh! When 
I went to look at the chain my mother 
gave me — ” 

Again, “That was my lucky piece, old 
man. Had that five-dollar gold piece since 
’48. Never even let it go out o’ my pocket. 
Well—” 

Storm heard a haggard cabman saying: 



“Thirteen years’ savin’s, that’s wot. An’ 
when I come to git ’em — oh, oh!" 

On the corner of Thirty-third Street and 
Broadway he overheard this bit: 

“Ain’t no use tryiri’ to save it by hidin’ 
it, Bill. That’s straight! Now there was our 
union funds, I’m tellin’ you. And — ” 

Still another, “The worst of it was, Mac, 
I’d just had that big gold sign put up the 
very day before this struck. So I’m out — ” 
Storm grimaced. 

Gad! thought he. It’s a rotten shame, 
all right, to have had to do this to all these 
innocent people — just to get the skunks! 
But war is war — it’s hell! And here’s one 
case where the innocent have got to suffer 
with the guilty — for a time, just for a little 
time, till everything’s made “better than 
well.” 

He made his way to a leading hostelry. 
Here he entered. The offices and corridors 
were packed with a shouting, gesticulating 
mob. Not the great financiers here, but 
the lesser lights of the gold reign — the 
brokers, smaller bankers, speculators, and 
Wall Street men somewhat below the apex 
of the golden pyramid. 

S TORM watched a while, wandered about, 
pushed through the crowds of well- 
dressed, excited, frightened men and wom- 
en, peered into the dining-halls where they 
were still making pretense at revelry, and 
at last came back to sit down in the long, 
main corridor. 

The man in the chair next his own at- 
tracted Storm’s attention. 

Haggard, ashen-gray, he was horrible to 
look upon. His clothes, of elegant cut and 
fine material, were wrinkled and covered 
with dust. His eyes were those of a suicide. 
Storm spoke to him. 

“Hard hit, stranger?” 

The man groaned, then suddenly burst 
into tears. 

“Last night I had one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in gold in the strongest 
safe-deposit box in Brooklyn,” he stam- 
mered. “Tonight, d’you know what I’ve 
got? Sixteen and a half pounds of white 
ashes! 

“Oh, merciful God!” 

He sprang up. He staggered blindly 
through the crowd. He vanished. Storm 
shook his head. 

If he’d spent that intelligently, now! he 
thought. Land, houses, broad fields, woods, 
anything! But no — they worship gold, gold, 
gold! And, by the Almighty, they must feel 
the lash, for their idolatry! 

He arose, too, and, as though he were a 
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stranger in the city, stared about him. 

An agitated hotel employee was strug- 
gling to get through the press. 

Storm helped make a way for him. As 
the man came through, Storm got him by 
the arm, and asked: 

“What’s up? What’s wrong here? I’m 
just in from Rio. Tell me about this!” 
“Let go, you!” retorted the employee. 
“Not till you tell me!” * 

The man stared at Storm. Then he be- 
gan to laugh bitterly. 

“Gee! Here’s something big — a man that 
don’t know what’s doin’! Here you, come 
with me. I’m on my way, now. I’ll show 
you ! ” 

Storm followed. 

They went up in the elevator, which was 
packed full, to the ninth floor. 

“Know the gold room?” 

Storm shook his head. 

“I’m a stranger, I tell you. What’s the 
matter? Everybody in New York gone 
crazy?” 

The man flung open a door. 

“Look!” cried he. “That’s what I’ve got 
to see about cleanin’ up!” 

Storm peered in. 

“Gold room? I don’t see any gold.” 

“No, not now. Y’oughta seen it, though, 
before the Blight struck. Now look at it!” 
Still Storm shook his head. 

“I don’t understand,” said he, slowly. 
“What’s it all about? Blight? What 
Blight?” 

But the employee, with a sudden savage 
oath, turned on him with upraised fist. 

“Aw, get out o’ here!” he cried, in pas- 
sion. “You’re crazy — I’ll have you run in! 
Don’t know about the Blight? Go on, go 
on! Beat it!” 

Storm, still pretending mystification, 
withdrew. 

Five minutes later he was listening to 
a hot, many-voiced argument in the lobby. 
But he refrained from getting involved. 

To a man at his elbow, however, he 
remarked: 

“I’m wiped out by this. You?” 

"Never touched me,” chuckled the other. 
“First crack out o’ the box, bought silver! 
Oh, a cinch! That was before the news 
struck Galveston. Regular wires down with 
a storm. But I had a tip by private wire. 
Quick work! Not too bad, eh? Good thing 
to have a live broker in little old New 
York, to put you wise!” 

Storm drifted out into the street again. 
He walked a couple of blocks down Fifth 
Avenue, then turned west and once more 
struck into Broadway. 



Under the red “flaming arcs” — for still 
the city even in its seeming dissolution, 
kept its myriad galaxies of lights blazing, 
its sky-signs gleaming, darting, sparkling 
vividly in the winter night, the night of 
approaching Christmas — life swarmed with 
inconceivable abandon. 

Beggar and drunken spendthrift rake 
jostled each other; wan out-of-work wom- 
en jostled each other; the idle, the ruined, 
the curious, the crafty-scheming — all drove 
on and on together, through the whirl of 
speculation, wild disorder, and unbridled 
license. 

And blood flowed, too; and tumult 
reigned. London, with its most ferocious 
hooligan forays, was calm by contrast with 
New York on the last night of the truce. 

Storm stopped for a few minutes at the 
corner of Broadway and Thirty-first 
Street, to harken to one of the innumer- 
able street-preachers — a man sweating 
with fear and zeal — hurling denunciations 
at the jibing horde as he stood there on 
an upturned barrel. 

One hand grasped a lamp-post. The 
other vibrated eerily in the electric-lighted 
night. And the white teeth gleamed, the 
eye-balls rolled as ecstatic frenzy seized 
the howling fanatic. 

Somebody kicked in the barrel-staves. 
The preacher was down. Over him the mob 
passed, over and on, as Murchison had 
seen it pass, the first day of the blight, 
over another man in Wall Street. 

Storm shuddered, and buried his face 
still deeper in his upturned collar. 

Gad! he thought, as he drifted onward 
with the tumult, toward the flaring, fight- 
ing, roaring bulletin-board area of Herald 
Square. If it were known that I, John 
Storm, had started ail this; and if the 
wolf-pack here should recognize me — what 
then? 

He put the vision away with a grim set 
of the jaw. 

“To-morrow!” he whispered to himself; 
and in his ulster-pockets his hard fists 
gripped like iron — the fists that now held 
the whole world and squeezed and wrought 
it as a potter works the clay upon his 
wheel. 

At the same hour, Graf Maximilian 
Braunschweig’s powerful yacht, the Sieger, 
was cutting across the Grand Banks, split- 
ting the fog and brine in the last lap of its 
swift and untiring trajectory to New York. 

On her gale-swept fore-deck stood the 
massive figure of the financier. Though 
night and mist enshrouded the Atlantic, 
still his eyes were turned toward America. 
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Arms folded, he gazed into the blackness. 

High up the mast against which he 
leaned, the faint, incessant, crepitant spar- 
kle of the wireless bespoke the messages 
hurled out ahead of him. 

Thus Braunschweig dfew near his prey. 
To-morrow — what then? 

To-morrow! 

CHAPTER VII 

THE MAD REIGN OF ASH 

A T HALF past ten of the culminal 
day, a notable meeting took place 
in the inner private office of Hud- 
son D. Campbell, director of the Wall 
Street Sub-Treasury. 

Secretly arranged at the instance of 
Murchison— who, now that the final blow 
was about to be struck, had once more 
emerged into activity — it comprised a 
dozen of the overmastering financial and 
governmental “supermen.” 

Silence held them as the director’s 
bronze clock ticked on the mahogany 
desk; silence, save for a muttered word, a 
cough, a sorry mockery of a smile. Silence, 
till Campbell, leaning a little forward, 
struck the desk-top a single sharp blow 
with his ruler. 

“Gentlemen!” said he. 

All looked at him. Nobody answered. 
Nobody thought of tobacco. When men 
meet to talk and do not think of smoking 
— watch them! 

“Gentlemen,” repeated Campbell, his 
voice dry and rasping, his gray eyes shift- 
ing nervously from face to face, “we all 
know why we are here. We all grant that 
the case, so far, is proved. Furthermore, I 
think we all agree that a real danger may 
possibly threaten the national treasure to- 
day. I do not say it does so threaten; I 
merely intimate that it may. But even the 
possibility is worth our most serious atten- 
tion. I now declare this meeting open for 
a free discussion of the issue.” 

He ceased. Murchison, glancing keenly 
about, said with emphasis: 

“We all know each other here. I reckon 
anything that’s said, in this room, goes no 
further. It had better not, that’s all! But 
before we begin I want to say just this: 
We men here can handle this situation. 
There’s enough of us as it is. All right. 
Nobody else must come in at that door. I 
want at least one hour for uninterrupted 
discussion. One hour! 

“At 11:45, as I understand the situation, 
the threat made against the Sub-Treasury 



deposit here may possibly take effect. If 
we decide to quit by 11:30, we shall have 
time enough to phone up to the Metro- 
politan and have the flag hoisted. You all 
understand the terms, I know. 

“The point at issue is just this — does the 
flag go up or does it not? Do we yield to 
that — ” and he 'jerked this thumb elo- 
quently at an old steel-engraving of “The 
Baltimore Riot” that hung over the direc- 
tor’s desk — “do we give in to the mob, and 
to one single, vicious, hidden anarchist; 
or do we stand for individualism, freedom, 
and untrammeled Americanism? 

“That, gentlemen, is the question now 
up to us!” 

He leaned back in his chair and, tapping 
the arm nervously as was his habit, waited 
an answer. 

The answer was not long in coming; 
and, after it, another and another. 

Fifteen minutes had not passed before 
the inviolable quietude of the director’s 
office was shattered by loud and angry 
words, by threats, accusations, and coun- 
tercharges, by personalities and the lie 
direct. 

All parliamentary convention thrown 
aside, these men, cooped there together 
like wolves in a cage, fought for what each 
conceived his own advantage. 

One shouted advice to cede, to hoist the 
flag while there might still be time, and 
thus rake from the fire of destruction the 
remaining chestnuts. 

Another advocated subterfuge and trick- 
ery, a false truce with some chance of lay- 
ing hands on John Storm’s person and 
dealing summarily with him. 

“Sweep New York with fire!” vocifer- 
ated a third. “That will clean out his in- 
fernal apparatus, anyhow — it’s bound to! 
Better lose one city than the whole world ! ” 

Just how the stranger entered, or at 
what precise moment he arrived, they 
could not tell. 

His presence became known among 
them, that was all. Suddenly, there he 
stood at the far end of the room, a strange, 
tremendous figure of a man. 

Tall, robust, huge-chested; with a gray 
beard; with level-sighted eyes and a great 
spatulate-fingered hand, that he raised as 
though demanding silence, he remained 
motionless just inside the doorway. 

He spoke no word, but merely looked — 
and waited. 

Silence fell. 

The cask of oil, broached on a combing 
sea, so was this unknown in the room of 
bitter, fruitless strife. 
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But the calm lasted hardly a moment. 

Then Murchison, white with passion, 
leaped up. 

“Sir!" cried he. 

The stranger bowed. He smiled, and 
with an indefinably suave gesture that 
seemed to epitomize ages of European cul- 
ture, indicated that he awaited their 
pleasure. 

“Who is this man?” shouted Murchison, 
hardly containing himself with the most 
tremendous effort. “I gave orders, positive 
orders, that nobody should be admitted to 
this room! 

“Nobody! Hear me? Nobody! Not even 
the President of the United States! And 
here — ” 

He choked, stammered, and could arti- 
culate no more. 

“Yes, here I am, an interloper, I admit,” 
broke in the stranger with perfect fluency, 
though a slight accent. “An intruder, you 
call it? But you should make me welcome! 
I come not to bring a sword, but peace. 
I—” 

“Who the devil are you, anyhow?” burst 
out Murchison, clenching both fists. “And 
how — ” 

“Did I get in past the watchmen? Ah, 
it is easy to do so with a few paltry hand- 
fuls of coins. But I do not wonder at your 
surprise, gentlemen. I do not blame you 
that you fail to recognize me. Publicity I 
never allow. My picture is not printed in 
the reviews or papers. No. Yet, never 
mind; I can save you none the less. For, 
you see — ” 

“Who are you?” roared the billionaire, 
smiting the secretary’s desk so hard that 
ink spattered from the bronze well. “Your 
name, or by Heaven, out that door you 
go!” 

“I can still save you, gentlemen, for my 
name is Maximilian Braunschweig. Gen- 
tlemen, at your service!” 

A GAIN he bowed his head, with his 
broad hand laid on his breast. Then, 
lifting his eyes once more, he fixed a sat- 
irical, untroubled gaze on that startled 
assembly, that “gold-lust syndicate of dol- 
lar-mark statesmen.” 

Murchison turned livid. 

“You — ” stammered he. 

At Braunschweig he stared with eyes of 
hate and terror. 

“You?” 

For years, for many troubled years, he 
had felt the pressure of this impersonal, 
invisible force, half-mythically summed in 
the name “Braunschweig.” For years he 



had rebelled against this looming, ever 
growing, always-mounting European pow- 
er; this intangible, self-obliterating men- 
ace. 

For decades he had, with increasing fre- 
quency, been forced to recognize the pre- 
sence of the world-financier’s hand in even 
some of his most intimate, most jealously 
cherished monetary ventures. 

This South African diamond-field, new- 
ly opened, he had, for instance found al- 
ready invaded, preoccupied by him. That 
war-bond issue coveted and incredibly rich, 
the billionaire had — too late — discovered 
privily bought in by this man. Yonder 
Chinese railway concession, long jockeyed 
for, had somehow at the last moment 
fallen into Braunschweig’s ever-gaping 
coffers. These, to serve as only three cases 
out of a score. Always Murchison had 
sensed, of late years, the growth, the men- 
ace of this power. 

Unable to check it or to effect consolida- 
tion, he had fought — and often lost. And, 
gradually, a bitter personal hate for the 
name and all it implied had grown up in 
the billionaire’s soul. 

The wireless message from Braunschweig 
had been bad enough. Bitter enough the 
thought that the man was coming, was 
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trying to interfere in this momentous 
crisis. 

But now, now that — alien and uninvited, 
hostile and menacing despite his smile — 
the man himself actually stood there be- 
fore him, deferential, yet with a glint of 
prescient victory in his eye, Murchison felt 
the bonds of self-restraint all bursting. 

And Wainwright, too, sprang up; Wain- 
wrlght, who at the Englewood conference 
had sworn “no Heiny need apply!” 

The two men faced Braunschweig. Not 
yet understanding, the others gasped and 
stared. 

Then, for a moment, tension drew to the 
fine breaking-point. 

Murchison broke it. 

“I protest!” he cried, and raised his fist 
in air. “You, sir, are entitled to consider- 
ation as a foreign nobleman; I grant you 
that. But as an uninvited intruder at this 
important gathering of financiers and gov- 
ernment officials, I frankly state that we 
cannot welcome you.” 

“Same here!" cried Wainwright, mottled 
with rage. “We don’t want any infernal — ” 

“There, drop that!” Baker choked him 
oft, clapping a firm hand over the copper 
czar’s mouth. In Wainwright’s ear he whis- 
pered: 

“This man owns more than twenty per 
cent of the whole of Europe! Kings and 
Czars obey him. He’s the ‘Unseen Empire,’ 
I tell you. Insult him, and we’re in for it! 
Keep quiet, will you?” 

Turmoil reigned. 

Everybody tried to talk at once. Hands 
waved in air, fists shook, and faces dark- 
ened with passion; veins stood out on the 
foreheads of world-renowned financiers; 
government officials of the highest rank 
forgot their dignity and shouted epithets, 
bawled gutter-filth at one another. 

Alone, unmoved, courteous, patient — yet 
still with that vulpine twinkle of the eye — 
Graf Braunschweig stood near the door. 
His tall silk hat he held over his heart. On 
his bearded lips lingered a faint sugges- 
tion of a smile. 

Murchison, hatefully staring at him, 
could not but modify his opinion. Where 
he had expected a red-jowled, domineer- 
ing “junker” of the nouveau riche variety, 
he now beheld a broad-browed, calm, and 
massive nobleman, poised, level, strong. 

And, as by intuition, he realized that, 
however much the assemblage there in 
that office might discuss, argue, and de- 
bate, eventually Braunschweig would get a 
hearing. 

“The quicker, the better,” thought Mur- 



chison. “Whatever he offers, I’ll check- 
mate him. But let him speak, at least!” 

He raised his own hand; and, as his 
voice began to sound, some measure of 
order returned.. 

“For this reason, if no other,” he con- 
cluded, “we must modify our first hasty 
judgment. This matter is not national 
alone. It effects the whole civilized world. 
No doubt the baron, here, brings some 
message from Europe which may perhaps 
help us solve the imminent problem?” 
Braunschweig nodded, and his smile 
broadened. 

“My friends,” said he, “gentlemen all,” 
and shot one quick glance at Wainwright, 
“I come with a message of hope. With sal- 
vation, to speak so. No, your guards 
should not to keep me out; you should 
not to exclude me. On the contrary, better 
you might open all doors and invite me 
in! For I, gentlemen, though I myself say 
it, I, Maximilian Braunschweig, can save 
you all. And will — should you so elect!” 
He paused. From one to the other he 
looked, quizzically, with an intangible 
mockery that struck in deeper than an 
open gibe. 

“Go on, sir!” exclaimed Murchison, red- 
dening. “We Americans, I believe, can save 
ourselves, if salvation is necessary, with- 
out any foreign assistance. But, neverthe- 
less continue. If you have any business 
proposition to lay before this gathering, 
we’re here to listen to it. And if it’s a good 
one, I reckon we can take it up in one- 
two-three order. Kindly continue.” 

“I will. I speak to you of the great Gold 
Blight which has come over the world. It 
has struck me, too, gentlemen, hard, ah! 
terribly hard. Nevertheless, I am hopeful. 
I have abandoned gold. I have turned to 
silver as the means to save modern civil- 
ization. Do you understand me?” 

“Another of these 16-to-l silver-basis 
fanatics!” thought Wainwright, with a 
mental groan. “I thought he really might 
have some kind of decent proposition!” 
“We must sink overselves, personally, in 
this effort to secure the world from de- 
struction,” continued Braunschweig, still 
smiling. “Let this unknown fanatic do his 
worst. Do not interfere with him. It is as 
I wireless — telegraphed you, nicht uoahr ? 

“Let him do all that he wishes to gold. 
Silver remains. If we get enough silver 
out in circulation in the whole world to 
replace the gold, nothing much can result. 
Oh, yes, of course, it will make some dis- 
turbances, but no world-panic or over- 
turning of civilization. Believe me, gentle- 
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men, there is no other way. Silver — that 
iss all!" 

“Yes, but,” interposed Murchison, per- 
plexed, “what about it? What do you offer? 
What d’you mean to do?” 

He had expected some sort of deal, some 
vast proposal, some complex, far-reaching 
financial scheme. This simple, obvious 
idea, containing only the merest rudiments 
of A B C suggestion, disappointed him. 

“What’s your specific plan? Why have 
you crossed the ocean at top speed to tell 
us this kindergarten stuff?” 

B RAUNSCHWEIG smiled again, more 
cynically than ever. 

“Kindergarten, yes, I admit it,” he mur- 
mured, “but, after all, it iss the practical 
application that has value. 

“Gentlemen,” and now his voice went a 
tone deeper, his words fell more slowly, 
and his smile had quite vanished, “gentle- 
men, I come not to you with empty words 
or meaningless phrases. I come with cash, 
cash, gentlemen, to help make good all 
your present or your possible losses!” 

A kind of communal gasp rose from the 
assemblage, now silent and frozen to keen 
attention. 

“Cash?” exclaimed Murchison, starting 
forward. “What — what d’you mean?” 
“This!” And Braunschweig, thrusting a 
hand into the pocket of his vast Kamchat- 
kan sea-otter coat, drew out two metal 
cubes. 

One was small and yellow, obviously gold. 
The other, larger far, shone with a silver 
hue. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the European, 
“this smaller cube is one ounce of pure 
gold, under normal conditions worth 
$20,673. The silver cube has the same 
value They were equal — or were, before 
the Blight struck the world. Now that so 
much of the gold is ashes — ” 

A loud, persistent ringing of the tele- 
phone-bell on the director’s desk inter- 
rupted Braunschweig. He did not even 
frown, but remained there, calm and easy, 
waiting till the disturbance should have 
subsided before attempting to finish. 

“Hello, hello!” cried Campbell, his ear 
at the receiver. 

A voice, far off, yet slow and very dis- 
tinct, came over the wire: 

“You’ve got only two minutes more! I’m 
watching the tower. If the white flag 
doesn’t go up at 11:45 sharp, look out!” 
Campbell, clutching at the instrument 
as though to catch the man at the other 
end of the wire by the throat, gasped: 



“Hold on there! Wait! Let me—” 

But the voice said: “Nothing to discuss. 
No argument. I demand unconditional sur- 
render. Good-by.” 

Then came the click of Storm hanging 
up his receiver. 

Campbell, chalky, whirled around and 
faced the silent gathering. 

“He, the Blight, is going — to strike us, 
strike the government gold, in two min- 
utes, if — ” 

Braunschweig interrupted with a laugh. 

“Why alarm yourselves, my friends?” 
asked he jovially. “Why let anybody in- 
terrupt my offer? See now, I continue, as 
before. Let this individual do all he wishes 
to; I still save the situation! 

“Gold! He destroys gold? I buy the 
ashes, ja! I, Maximilian Braunschweig — 
I purchase all you bring me, from every- 
where, paying silver! 

“My yacht, Der Sieger, on which I have 
arrived, now lies at a pier in the East 
River. Do you know what it is balasted 
with? Silver! A six-thousand-ton ship, 
gentlemen — and not one pound of rock or 
water ballast. 

“Silver coin, gentlemen, kroner, thaler, 
all kinds. And silver bars, eh? Ach ja. 
tons of silver bars!” 

He paused a moment and looked slowly 
round at the dumb-stricken money ghouls. 

Then he said: 

“In the ratio of five to one I buy. One 
pound of ashes, five pounds of silver. No 
theoretical deals, gentlemen; no specula- 
tive trading. The actual, physical, cash 
purchase! Do you understand me? 

“I weigh out five pounds of silver; you 
give me one pound of gold-ash. So! Sim- 
ple, yes; but it saves you all. You lose 
something, I admit, but not everything. 
The monetary system changes. But busi- 
ness continues. Civilization goes on. I buy! 
If I have not silver enough here, I bring 
more. I buy! Do you hear me, gentle- 
men? Do you — ” 

Again a disturbance interrupted the 
financier’s harangue. 

At the door a violent pounding was 
heard. 

“Open! Open!” cried the terrified voices. 

Somebody flung back the door. 

In staggered a gray-bearded man in blue 
uniform and official cap — one of the Sub- 
Treasury assistants. High in his shaking 
hand he shook a canvas bag. 

Flaccid and loose it waved in air. 

“Oh, my GodV’ sobbed he; and tears 
rained down his wrinkled, anguished face. 

Murchison sprang up roaring. 
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“What now?” demanded he. 

“Look!” gasped the man. 

He twitched the binding string. 
“They’re all like that!” cried he. “The 
vaults — are empty — now!” 

And out in a fine, tricklifig stream on 
Campbell’s desk he poured a stream of 
that same hideous, gray, metallic dust. 

“The Blight!” gulped he, and — his arms 
outflung — fell fainting on the heap of 
ruin. 

T HE white flag did not wave over the 
Metropolitan tower. 

Braunschweig’s entry into the situation 
instantly checked all thought of capitula- 
tion. 

Even before the Sub-Treasury meeting 
broke up, that point was settled. His offer 
of silver for gold-ash rendered possible a 
volte-face movement on the part of all 
hesitants. 

“Fight!” now the watchword became. 
And “Fight!” alone. 

“Let Storm do his worst — it will cause 
only a temporary disturbance,” said the 
gold-jackals. “Silver can replace gold with- 
out necessarily wrecking the System. And, 
above all, the 1,200 tons of national-reserve 
gold still in Washington are as yet un- 
touched. 

Buried in the deepest vaults, with heavy 
lead-foil wrappings, then layers of isin- 
glass and still more “ray-shields” of a 
secret composition, the final redoubt of the 
System still lay intact. 

Even though all the outworks had been 
successively taken and destroyed, this yet 
resisted. Together with a few of the vast- 
est European hoards and perhaps half a 
dozen in Asia — such as the Manchu treas- 
ure of $50,000,000 cash, the Sultan’s $100,- 
000,000, and the $245,000,000 of the Ameer 
of Reznalgh — it still existed as gold! 

But, so far as could be discovered, every 
known bit of yellow metal on earth, wheth- 
er in the form of coins, jewelry, ore, or 
what not, had now been swept into seem- 
ing oblivion. 

And the ash began to come to Braun- 
schweig in envelopes, in buckskin bags, in 
metal and wooden boxes, in barrels, in 
vans and trucks and car-load lots. 

Uncle Sam sold to him. Murchison sold, 
and Wainwright, and Baker, and all the 
capitalists, big, little, medium; banks tum- 
bled over each o trier to unload; trust com- 
panies forwarded their wreckage by special 
armed messengers — and fights took place 
in the public streets of the cities for ash. 
Thugs knocked down and killed ash- 



carriers. Men embezzled ash. Safeblowers 
with nitroglycerin wrecked safes and vaults 
for the white and powdery stuff. 

Endless ash burglaries, involving not a 
few murders, began to occur. 

Ash, from being worthless, instantly be- 
came highly valuable. Men now regretted 
having tossed it away. Drawers were rum- 
maged, floors swept, catch-basins and 
plumbing dredged, houses turned topsy- 
turvy to recover it. And a tremendous 
wave of disturbance, greater than even the 
first crest of destruction, swept the world. 

For Braunschweig’s operations were 
world-wide. 

The news of his offer was not five min- 
utes old before it was flashing from Labra- 
dor to San Antonio, from the Yukon Valley 
to Punta Arenas, from Lisbon to Vladi- 
vostok. 

The banker’s silver supply seemed as in- 
exhaustible as the inpouring floods of ash. 
His series of operations covered the entire 
earth. On the very afternoon of his arrival 
in New York, less than an hour after his 
interview with the startled bankers in the 
Sub-Treasury, he gave the order for the 
opening of a vast series of offices. 

These offices, already secretly arranged 
for by wireless in America, through the 
mediumship of his agents, Konig & Brei- 
tenbach; and, in Europe, via his divers 
correlated banking houses, all threw open 
their doors simultaneously for the sole, ex- 
clusive purpose of buying gold-ash. Asia, 
except Japan, was handled by connection 
with the Jhejeeby’s Banking System. The 
Dai Nippon Ginko covered Japan. 

A map of the world, showing each of 
these singular financial nuclei as a red 
spot, would have looked like an exagger- 
ated case of smallpox on a cosmic scale. 

Estimates place their number, in the en- 
tire world, at from 28,000 to 30,000. There 
may have been more — perhaps as many as 
35,000, all told. In North America alone 
(including Mexico), Braunschweig estab- 
lished 7,328. 

At each of these offices, wherever locat- 
ed, the baron’s duly qualified agents either 
paid out, by weight, the actual silver coin 
or bullion for the gold-ash, in the ratio of 
five pounds of silver to one pound of ash; 
or else, in case the seller preferred, they 
gave silver certificates of Braunschweig’s 
own issue. 

No government interfered in this arroga- 
tion of the money-issuing power, for every 
government felt itself tottering over an 
abyss. At any moment the last and great- 
est hoards of gold, in national hands. 
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might crumble. And what happened then? 

Braunschweig had become, to the world 
as a whole, the figure of a universal re- 
deemer; and from reviling him, the press 
and pulpit, the universities and great pub- 
lic agencies of information began to laud 
him to the zenith and to couple his name 
with those of the world’s illustrious bene- 
factors. 

Murchison raged secretly, immured at 
Edgecliff with his shrunken but still enor- 
mous fortune in silver. Yet he held his 
peace — and waited. 

Revenge, he felt, might still come to his 
hand. Not even the fact that Braunschweig 
had kept him from being utterly wiped out 
could soften the billionaire’s heart against 
“that pig of a German,” as he still thought 
of him. 

All this time, Braunschweig silently, 
methodically, persistently bought ash. 

Presently he was purchasing not only 
the ash itself, but also properly certified 
ash-certificates, representing the exist- 
ence of a certain quantity of ash of speci- 
fied fineness. 

His action inevitably led others to imi- 
tate him. Not that anybody understood; 
but many felt that, if the foreign banker 
foresaw something, this something must 
be of tremendous importance. 

Murchison was not drawn into this spec- 
ulative tide. Neither was Wainwright. Both 
held aloof. But Baker, in secret, through 
his brokers, took a fling at it; and so did 
scores of others, the biggest names in the 
financial “Who’s Who.” 

Every bourse and stock-exchange in the 



world, from San Francisco to Tokyo, and 
right round through Vienna, Paris, Ber- 
lin, and London, to New York, began to 
handle gold-ash, common or preferred. 

Financiers of every race, color, creed, 
and language plunged into this new gam- 
ble. What remnants of manufacturing and 
commerce had been left now stood in dan- 
ger of being swept wholly away on the 
flood-tide of this fresh madness. 

H ISTORY does not record that epoch 
clearly; those days have all but es- 
caped it. For news was disorganized. The 
press was deaf to all but ash ! ash ! ! ash ! ! ! 

Head-lines, editorials, market quotations, 
all hung on ash. 

Madness reigned, indeed. 

Everywhere, now, men were buying and 
selling outright, short, or on margin, deal- 
ing in gold-ash as they once had dealt in 
the fictitious values of oil or coal or rail- 
ways. 

Quick-shifting, elusive pools were 
formed, to make some pretense of fighting 
Braunschweig and his chain of purchas- 
ing offices; but so bitterly was each man at 
his neighbor’s throat, that little concerted 
action was possible. 

Yet, for a while, buyers were secretly 
sent out, post-haste, both in the Old World 
and the new; sent even to the uttermost 
highways and hedges, to root out more 
and still more of the precious stuff. 

Thus the ash accumulated. 

Scandals sprang up apace; ash deals, be- 
side which the Credit Mobilier, the United 
States Bank fraud, the South Sea Island 
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Bubble, and all past speculative or legis- 
lative frauds were as mere nothings. 

Law vanished. Greed and might and the 
baseness of the human heart lusting for 
sudden, unearned wealth, now ruled su- 
preme. « 

Yet the great foreign financier, calmly 
smiling, patriarchal still, sat in his heav- 
ily guarded inner offices on Broadway, 
quietly, patiently, systematically gather- 
ing in what others culled and reaped for 
him, what others sought and travailed and 
died for — in their own interest, as they 
thought, but truly in his. 

For to him the world-wide game now 
fighting itself out was as mother’s milk to 
the lips of a babe. Though with the un- 
loading of silver its value dropped; and 
though ash mounted as its speculative 
worth leaped up, yet he remained unfal- 
tering. 

His coffers gaped wide opep; his incal- 
culable silver supply swirled out like waters 
through the penstocks at Niagara. He only 
smiled, and waited. 

With the astute skill of a master, he 
played the strings of the world-harp; and 
the harmonies wove themselves higher, 
fuller, day by day — they crystallized in the 
form of a strange treasure-heap, a burst- 
ing, overflowing mountain of seeming 
nothingness, such as, since time was, the 
world had never seen — a hoard of dust, of 
ashes! 

Load by load, after it had been assayed 
and sorted and packed in specially pre- 
pared buckskin bags, Braunschweig 
shipped it to Washington by special trains, 
with his own guards, heavily armed, in 
attendance. 

For at Washington existed the only zone 
of actual order and safety now to be found 
in the entire United States. Elsewhere, 
danger threatened at all times. There, at 
least, some semblance of rule still per- 
sisted. 

Since Braunschweig at last, in his own 
person, absolutely dominated the world 
governments — even banding together as 
they now were into a Weltverein — he de- 
manded and secured the right to store his 
hoard in the vast, unused subcellars under 
the north wing of the Treasury Building 
and under a portion of the center. 

Here, day by day, the ash accumulated. 

And under the arches, dim lit with dusty 
incandescents, toiling figures patiently 
stacked tiers on tiers, massive shelves up- 
on shelves, of bags of ash gathered from 
Nome to Coolgardie, from Yokohama to 
Quebec. 



Thus, hour by hour, Fate drew hei 
snares. 

Thus she meshed the cords and twined 
the net about her victims, blindly, imper- 
sonally, inexorably. 

Thus “the moving finger writ.” 

Thus was the stage set for that scene 
whereof the memoty — even to-day, in these 
newer, better times — brings the frown to 
men’s brows, the hard and fearful look 
into their eyes. 

Yet all this time John Storm remained 
both calm and full of sober, contemplative 
foresight. Forgotten, now, was he — almost 
forgotten by the world in that huge, in- 
drawing, vortical madness which consti- 
tuted the last days. 

Insane with fear and the mania of gold- 
ash speculation, the public forgot even its 
unanswered wonder as to the cause of the 
Blight. Safer, more secure than an anchor- 
ite in a cell, Storm prepared the formula 
and worked out the complex diagrams, the 
combinations, and permutations of Hert- 
zian, cathode, N, and Z rays for his final 
blow. 

Between times he studied his periscope 
for some sign of the white flag; or carried 
forward still another reaction in his ex- 
periments on atmospheric nitrogen; or 
again read the disjointed papers with their 
screaming falsehoods, smoked his pipe and 
dreamed of the unattainable Mindanaos. 

T HE great white banner of submission 
did not wave from the tower next day, 
nor yet the next. 

Though Storm waited patiently, even 
hopefully, he saw no signs of capitulation. 

All that he observed was a progressive 
growth of license and anarchy, which even 
a now tremendously strong and growing 
social-philosophical influence was unable 
to do more than check; a still further de- 
velopment of greed and force and fraud; 
a tremendous efflorescence of the ash gam- 
bling mania, a general drift of the country 
and the Weltverein-governed world as a 
whole, toward — what? 

Toward an abyss, certainly, whence not 
even he himself could clearly see as an 
issue. None, unless he struck to save the 
world! Struck and at once! 

“So, then, the blow must fall,” he de- 
cided. “I must hit — hard! Patience, too 
finely drawn, breaks at last. The milk of 
human kindness, kept too long, goes thick 
and sour. 

“Let Braunschweig buy and buy and buy 
if he wants to. Let the world go mad. 
Selling to him! All this will do small good 
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to him, or to the world, once the Great 
Change sets in. 

“It must come now, at once! The final 
hoards must perish!” 

Well-informed observers state that the 
first outward sign of the ultimate disinte- 
gration was given by the dulling of the 
golden cap of the Liberty statue on top of 
the Capitol at Washington. 

The news of this portent, running like 
flame through magnesium powder, quickly 
brought together a tremendous concourse 
that filled the open areas about the huge 
building, packed the streets and parks, 
crammed every roof and window com- 
manding a view of the structure, and 
turned the city of magnificent distances 
into one vast observatory. 

Silent, awed now with a sense of im- 
pending national ruin, the people watched 
and waited. No rioting this day, no fights, 
no speculation for the time being. 

The nation’s heart, they felt, was being 
invaded by the swift-striking, unknown, 
irresistible venom of the Blight. And thou- 
sands, as by an instinctive impulse, bared 
their heads in the raw, chill December 
morning air. 

In full sight of these innumerable 
watchers, a simple, rough-clad, grimy- 
handed steeple- jack, Frank Hamlin by 
name — history will long take cognizance of 
him — climbed out through one of the east- 
ern windows of that magnificent dome 
raised by the genius of Major L’Enfant; 
and by a deft use of slings, ropes, and 
tackles, scaled the statue itself. 

His inspection was long and very care- 
ful. After he had finished it, he managed 
to scrawl his report on a sheet of paper. 

This he rolled into a ball. He hurled it 
far out onto the stiff breeze blowing at 
that hour, eleven o’clock, up the valley of 
the Potomac. 

The ball fell, whirling, flickering, in a 
vast arc. 

Numbed into silence, the vast assembly 
watched it drop. There was no crowding, 
no jostling or quarreling to snatch at it; 
yet many hands sprouted in air, where it 
fell. 

It was caught by a postal-clerk named 
Dudley Buchnam. 

In his ague of eagerness, trying to un- 
roll it, he tore the paper in two. 

Somebody grabbed one half. 

“Read! Read it!” cried unnumbered 
voices. 

Buchnam was unable to decipher it. 

It had been written in such a cramped 
attitude that it was almost illegible. The 
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missing part, too, was vital to the mean- 
ing. 

“Here, let me see!” shouted a thin, gray- 
whiskered man, eagerly forcing his way 
through the press. “I’m foreign clerk of 
the Dead Letter Office. I can read any- 
thing — any hand.” 

Buchnam relinquished his part of the 
paper. 

“Here!" cried a voice. The other half 
came handed in to the clerk. 

Now somewhat jostled about, he never- 
theless managed to fit the halves together. 
For a minute he studied. Then with a 
strange and troubled look upon his paling 
face, he read: 

“It is all off, men! The statue of 

Liberty has lost her gold cap. The finish 

is right on us now!” 

As a whisper, fine and tense, the news 
spread out. Men dared not speak aloud at 
first. 

The whisper strengthened to a murmur; 
it spread faster, louder now; it became a 
vast, confused, inchoate welter of sound; 
it rose to a roar, a bellow — a gigantic 
Cataract of sound! 

Before the steeple-jack had had time 
even to descend to the base of the heroic 
statue, three hundred feet in mid air, the 
news had flashed through those massed 
hundreds of thousands, had been flicked 
onto the wires and darted to every corner 
of the land — even flung across the At- 
lantic: 

“The Capitol has been attacked! The 
Statue of Liberty has lost her golden cap. 
The end is at hand!” 

The instant result of this portentous 
final declaration was a swift, half defiant, 
half panic-stricken gathering of the world- 
financiers, the government chiefs, foreign 
bankers, diplomatists and representatives, 
and of accredited officials in a building in 
Washington which shall be nameless. 

Braunschweig was there, and Murchison 
as well. The apoplectic, angry face of 
Wainwright contrasted strangely with the 
old-ivory features of Baron Iwami. The 
antithesis seemed to typify the cosmopol- 
itan character of that, the strangest gath- 
ering of chiefs, lackeys, and retainers ever 
known in the history of the world. 

Cosmopolitan indeed; for during the past 
fortnight a drift haa been taking place 
from Japan and China, from all over Eu- 
rope, from South America and Mexico — a 
drift of controlling world-forces, or, rather, 
of the men who once had saddled, bridled. 
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and ridden the world, but who now were 
merely being carried, Mazeppa-like, to 
their doom. 

This drift had set in stftmgly toward 
Washington. 

Now, in the great assembly-hall, men 
from East, from West, from distant lands 
and near, were coming together with that 
instinctive reassemblement which draws 
the threatened wolf-pack close, or herds a 
fear-stricken bunch of steers; with low- 
ered horns, upon the midnight prairie. 

Fear reigned supreme. No one even 
smiled. 

The air hung dead, heavy, oppressive. 
Like a funeral chamber the place was — 
the funeral of the hoar, cruel, wolfish Sys- 
tem, the burial-place of Gold. 

Sounded, all at once, the sharp tap-tap- 
tap of a gavel. 

“Gentlemen!” exclaimed from the ros- 
trum, Stanley M. Whitney, presiding officer. 

At sound of his deep, grave voice, papers 
rustled, chairs moved, men sat down. 

Silence fell. The tension grew acute. 

Braunschweig alone remained himself. 

He, only, saturnine, titanic, calm, 
watched the assembly with his broad- 
browed gaze; and as he watched, he fin- 
gered his great beard and smiled. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE FLAYING OF THE WOLVES 

T HEY waited, eager now for Whitney 
to speak. But, even as the first words 
rose to his lips, a stir took place at 
the rear of the hall. 

Confused words floated to them; then 
the sound of footsteps. 

Those who craned their necks beheld a 
page, startled and capless, hurrying down 
the long aisle. 

He reached the rostrum, ran up the 
steps, and — in eager haste — whispered 
some inaudible words to Whitney. 

“What?” Whitney exclaimed. “There’s a 
—but — no, no! He can’t come in here, I tell 
you! Impossible! 

“You go back and tell him this is a pri- 
vate, official conference. No unauthorized 
person can even come in, much less ad- 
dress the gathering. And if he makes any 
trouble or raises any disturbance, call a 
guard. Go now!” 

The page bowed and turned to obey; 
but already there in the aisle, a tall and 
vigorous figure of a man was standing, 
near the door. 

This man smiled slightly as the page, 



with a startled cry, a leveled index-finger, 
shrilled: 

“Why, there he is now, sir! There! He’s 
in already — he’s coming!” 

Before Whitney could even adjust his 
glasses, the man wa:S* striding up the aisle 
toward the rostrum. 

Edouard de Sallier, the French ambassa- 
dor, started toward him with an upraised, 
repelling hand. The stranger only waved 
him away. 

At his look, at sight of the slow, deep 
fire that burned in his eyes, the French- 
man paled suddenly and fell back. 

But now the newcomer’s gaze had 
sought and found Graf Braunschweig, who 
sat close by the aisle. 

He paused, folded his arms, and for a 
moment looked the German full in the 
face. Their eyes met and struck fire, as in 
a rapier duel of two souls. 

At length the stranger spoke. 

“So!” exclaimed he. “So you’re the great 
one? By Heaven, I’m glad you’re here! 
You are — a man! Let me congratulate you 
on what you’ve done. Not because of its 
motive, but because of its infernal intelli- 
gence. 

“Gad! What a brain! You, Braun- 
schweig, you alone have seen farther than 
all the rest of the world put together. Be- 
sides you, these purblind money-grubbers 
here have been so many moles and bats. 
You have imagination — vision — insight — 
understanding. They have been blind. But 
you — you know! 

“Braunschweig, even though you’re on 
the wrong side of this fight, rotten wrong, 
you’re a man after my own heart.” 

The hearers gasped. Yet Braunschweig 
only smiled still more broadly. 

“Yes, John Storm,” answered he, “I un- 
derstand. I foresee. You and I — we alone 
know. These others here — pfui!” 

And with a subtle glance, he swept them 
with good-humored contempt. 

Storm nodded. 

“Your hand!” cried he. 

Their palms met and clasped. And 
through the vast hall silence hung tense. 

You might have thought, by Braun- 
schweig’s expression, that this man before 
him, the most feared, denounced, and 
hated human being in the world, had done 
him some stupendous kindness, some in- 
calculable benefit. For in his look lay 
eager sympathy. 

But Wainwright, now that he had caught 
sight of John Storm’s face and heard his 
name, sprang up with a violent oath. 

Even as Whitney’s gavel poised, the cop- 
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per czar ran forward, bull-like in his pur- 
ple rage. 

Toward Storm he stumbled, cursing, with 
raised fist. 

Murchison, too, was on his feet. 

Pointing, he screamed: 

“There — there he is! There — Storm! 
Look — that’s the man — there! My God! 
Catch him! Arrest that man! He’s — ” 

The billionaire, overwrought, staggered 
and sank gasping into his chair. 

Angry men of half a dozen races, not yet 
understanding, but furious at disturbance 
in this crucial moment, pulled Wainwright 
back. 

Bubbling oaths and passion, as a stirred- 
up lobster foams, the copper czar was 
forcibly suppressed. 

Storm smiled contemptuously. 

Then, with another look about him, he 
once more advanced toward the rostrum. 

“Mr. Secretary!” he exclaimed. 

Whitney was dumb. Astonishment and 
fear robbed him of speech. 

Storm shot a quick glance at him, then 
quietly mounted the richly carpeted steps; 
his tread elastic, soundless as a panther’s. 

He was somewhat pale, and on his face 
new lines were graven deep. 

S INCE that night when he had first 
launched his world-wide war against 
war and had blighted the double eagles on 
Murchison’s library table at Edgecliff, he 
seemed to have lived months, years. But 
vigor thrilled him still; and life; and un- 
touched plentitudes of power. 

And, simple in his strength, he stood be- 
fore these angry vampires and looked them 
in the eyes and waited — with a smile. 

And all the tawdry, murder-connoting 
fripperies of the uniforms, all the frock 
coats, all the silk hats that seemed to 
typify the ultraessence of bond-holding, 
coupon-snipping respectability, all the 
scheming, plotting, gold-thirsting, blood- 
spilling gentry contrasted strangely with 
John Storm. 



In the same old ulster he had worn now 
for four years — the very ulster, because the 
only one he had, in which he had journeyed 
to Englewood on the first night of the 
blighting — he stood before them. 

And his boots were muddy, too; red with 
the singular Southern clay of the region, 
for he had just come in from one of his 
long, indispensable, thought-clarifying 
tramps. 

No gewgaws, no medals, no uniforms or 
decorations of crowned assassins; no pur- 
ple or fine linen had he. Yet his presence, 
his look, his hand stilled those self-ap- 
pointed masters of men. 

Wainwright subsided. 

Murchison, crumpled forward in a heap, 
head hidden in both palms, remained mo- 
tionless. 

Baker stared at Storm, as though hyp- 
notized. 

Each in his own way, that great and 
polyglottic throng awaited listening. 

“Men of all nations,” began Storm very 
slowly, very gravely, “you, rulers and finan- 
ciers, bankers, dividend-eaters, gold-wor- 
shipers, and makers of war, now listen; 
for to you I speak! 

“You have for some time now known my 
demands. You have suffered and must still 
suffer the results of your own folly and ob- 
stinacy, of your blind passion for gold. At 
the last moment you will save yourselves, 
or must I strike the final blow as well? 

“Gold! You have worshiped gold!” 

His voice rose, now, and in his eyes the 
light of battle gleamed. 

“You, like Israel straying in the wilder- 
ness, have bowed and groveled before the 
golden calf — and it will yet betray you — 
soon! - 

“Gold! 

“Surplus! 

“These have been your sacred words; 
these, and none other. Different in all else, 
you have agreed on these. And to attain 
them, you have stopped at nothing; no, 
not even at mass-murder, known as war! 
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“Surplus! 

“Ah, fascinating surplus, indeed. Surplus 
for you, oh, you ‘very best people’ that you 
are! Surplus, hot with hell-fire, red with 
human blood!” » 

He paused and spurned them with a look 
of loathing. But no one stirred or spoke. 
Only on the lips of the great Braunschweig 
the smile broadened a trifle. 

“Slavery was a surplus game,” continued 
Storm. “So, too, was serfdom. The reign 
of gold depends on surplus, taken from the 
lives and bodies of men. 

“This surplus is to you the sacred golden 
wafer, your heart’s desire, your lodestone, 
your one and only deity. All creeds are 
here and many races; yet you all agree on 
gold as your god! 

“Surplus — stolen life — pumped from the 
veins of the world’s toilers. Blessed be its 
name, to you! 

“But,” and now he took a different tone, 
“but, oh, you surplus lovers, all this in- 
volves foreign markets, and war. Even 
though millions of honest workers whose 
labor produces this wealth, even though 
millions of their wives and children starve 
and shiver for the use of this surplus, still, 
part of it must be shipped out of the coun- 
try — to make trade! 

“So now we come to the use of the 
bayonet and the Gatling gun. We come to 
war! 

“War! What for? For profits! For gold! 
You know the answer. You understand! 
That you and yours may roll in gold and 
wallow deep in surplus, millions fight and 
die; and debt crushes every nation on 
earth.” 

He paused a moment, as though to let 
the arraignment strike home. 

But now Murchison, somewhat recov- 
ered from his emotion, stood up. His 
crooked finger vibrated in air, as with 
hoarse rage he cried: 

“Here, you guards! You police, there — 
arrest this man! He — ” 

Strong, angry hands dragged him down. 

“Let Mr. Storm conclude his very inter- 
esting statistics, please!” exclaimed 
Braunschweig. “No doubt his figures will 
be of value to us all. What we shall do 
with them — and him — later, ach! that re- 
mains to be seen. Proceed, sir!” he ended, 
with a broad-gestured wave of the hand. 

“Thanks,” answered Storm dryly. “I will. 
Maybe I’ve got a few more facts and fig- 
ures on hand that may be useful to you 
people, you sharks that tag the ship of 
state to fatten on the carrion of its battles 
and its woe! 



“Sharks, yes, trailing a ship steered by 
lunatics! Statesmen you call yourselves, 
you people down there in the solemn flunk- 
ery of black broadcloth? Ha! Idiots, rath- 
er — imbeciles and knaves! 

“Knaves, pirates, guiding the state gal- 
leon — whither?. To the rocks! Like dere- 
licts of the nations, ruled by you and 
your gang of polished cutthroats, ‘stagger 
round and round in a stupid circle, the 
statesmen planning international whole- 
sale butcherings, the working class blinded 
with blood and sweat and tears!’ 

“All for the reign of gold — gold, your 
god! 

“Damn you!” roared Wain wright. 
“Treason! If you had what’s coming to 
you, you’d get a lamp-post and ten feet of 
hemp!” 

“You’re generous,” retorted Storm grim- 
ly. “Do you know what I’d like to give you 
in return? You, and this gang gathered to- 
gether here? I’d give you all the prominent 
position right on the firing-line of a good, 
lively, up-to-date battle. Maybe you might 
learn a thing or two about the sources of 
wealth and markets and gold — and pa- 
triotism, too, and ‘treason’! 

“Do you profit-lusting wolves know any- 
thing about the practical details of mar- 
ket-getting and money-making, via im- 
perialism and expansion? No? Well, as a 
mere common, ordinary engineer, I do. 
And I propose to tell you just a word about 
them, here and now. 

“Take a modern Gatling, for example. 
Equipped with an electric motor, it will 
hurl out three thousand bullets a minute. 
It will tear a high board fence to pieces 
in four minutes, at a distance of one mile. 
How would you, King Copper, like to buck 
that proposition — for gold? 

“Oh, a machine gun is a live-wire, all 
right enough. When you people howl for 
war, and plan for war, and pour out oil on 
the human fighting-lust to bring on war — 
remember that! Don’t forget which end of 
the gun you mean to stand at. Remember 
what Sakuri wrote about the Russo-Jap 
war, you gold-lovers. 

“Listen to this: 

“Machine guns can be made to sprinkle 
their shots as roads are watered by a hose. 
They can cover a larger or smaller space, or 
fire to greater or less distance as the gunner 
wills. If one becomes a target for this terrible 
engine of destruction, three or four shots may 
go through the same place, making a wound 
very large. And the sound it makes is like a 
power-loom — a sickening, horrible sound! 

After one battle, we discovered one soldier 
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with no less than forty-seven shots in his 
body, and another received more than seventy. 
Some of the dead had photographs of their 
wives and children in their bosoms; and these 
were spattered with blood.” 

Storm paused a moment; then with bit- 
ter scorn cried: 

“What a place a battle-field would be for 
you, all you prominent citizens, you bank- 
ers, financiers, capitalists, Senators, law- 
yers, captains of industry! A hurricane of 
blood and steel! Delightful, eh? But there’s 
no danger any one of you will take a 
chance there, or on a dreadnaught, or 
skimming high in air in a military plane, 
dropping bombs and getting shot, all for 
the sake of gold. 

“But suppose you had to do a little of 
the actual killing and dying — for gold? 
What then? How do you like this picture 
of Sedan? 

“Imagine masses of colored rags glued to- 
gether with blood and brains, pinned into 
strange shapes by fragments of bones. Con- 
ceive men’s bodies without legs, and legs with- 
out bodies, heaps of human entrails attached 
to red and blue cloth, and disemboweled 
corpses in uniform; bodies lying about in all 
attitudes with skulls shattered, faces blown off, 
hips smashed, bones, flesh, and gay clothing 
all pounded together as if brayed in a mortar; 
all this recurring perpetually for weary hours 
— and then you cannot, with the most vivid 
imagination, come up to the sickening reality 
of that butchery!” 

A T THE rear of the room, a sudden dis- 
turbance arose. Some one — an old, 
hoary-headed man — had fainted. But 
Storm paused not. 

“Ha!” he shouted, his face irradiate with 
wrath and zeal. “So then, I’m striking 
home, eh? Cowards! Who cannot even 
bear to hear news of the things you do — 
for gold! 

“You blood-sucking profit-leeches, you 
sicken when you learn a little of the truth 
about the blood you suck, safely at home! 

“Did any of you human vultures ever see 
a real, self-supporting vulture? A vulture 
with at least enough decency to find his 
own carrion? If you should go to ‘glorious’ 
war in the tropics you have so benevolent- 
ly assimilated, you’d see some, all right 
enough. How would you, Murchison, like 
to have a vulture pick out your eyes so 
that some other millionaire could rake in 
gold? 



“And you, Wainwright, how would you 
like to do picket duty, rifle in hand, on a 
dark, sleet-drizzling night? You, Baker, 
and you, and you,” and Storm’s long finger 
jabbed viciously at the dumb staring mag- 
nates, “you’d certainly look fine, wouldn’t 
you, digging trenches with heavy shovels, 
stopping at noon to eat some salt pork, 
embalmed beef, and stale crackers? 

“Imagine Baron Iwami, there, ‘as a 
freighter hurrying rations to the front and 
taking care of six mud-covered horses at 
night.’ Imagine Campbell, or Whitman, 
here, or His Excellency the Most Honor- 
able Graf Braunschweig, or any king, em- 
peror, or czar, or even any of our own pa- 
triotic Senators and Congressmen, ‘on the 
firing-line, with their breasts exposed to 
the hellish rake of lead from a Maxim 
gun! 

“ ‘Yes, indeed — just imagine a whole regi- 
ment of big bankers and manufacturers 
dressed in khaki, breakfasting on beans 
and bacon, then rushing, sword and gun 
in hand, to storm a cannon-bristling fort 
belching fire and lead and steel into their 
smooth, smug faces — for fifty cents a day!’ 
“Bah! You swine! You cowards!” 

He snapped his fingers with bitter con- 
tempt. His face drew into a sneer so sav- 
age, so hateful, that you could scarcely 
have recognized the man. 

“You jackals!” he flung at them. “Your 
instincts haven’t changed one jot since 
Wendell Phillips’ time, when he exclaimed 
in anger at your traitorous schemes: ‘The 
time will yet come in America when we 
shall have to hang the bankers!’ They 
haven’t changed since the great Lincoln 
himself — he who tried to bear malice to 
none, charity to all — was forced by your 
infernal looting of the nation’s wealth, by 
your detestable Civil War and railroad 
robberies, which bled the country nigh to 
death — was forced, I say, to cry in bitter 
rage that the gold-manipulators ‘ought 
to have their devilish heads shot off!’ 
“Words like these, think! from two of 
the noblest, most magnanimous souls that 
ever breathed the air of heaven! Do you 
hear them? Do you understand? 

“Now, only one more picture, and I am 
through with you. My work is almost done. 
Yet for a moment listen. Then your own 
doom be on your heads! 

“Just one more view of war — war, the 
gold-maker. After that, I’m done with 
you. God! To think I have to breathe the 
air of this foul place, contaminated by 
your buzzard-breath! 

“If you do not believe I paint the picture 
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truly, go read my source. Read Barry’s 
‘Port Arthur.’ Then you will find this view 
of— glory! 

♦ 

“Toward three o’clock a second advance ig 
ordered. Nearly 15,000 men close in. Now 
they are through the wire fence, half-naked, 
savage, yelling. Up to the very muzzles of the 
first entrenchments they surge, waver and 
break like the dash of angry waves against a 
rock-bound coast. Officers are picked off by 
sharpshooters, as flies are flecked from a 
molasses-jug. 

Up they go, for the tenth time. Hand to 
hand they grapple, sweat, bleed, shout, ex- 
pire; they spit and chew, claw and grip as 
their forefathers did, beyond the memory of 
man! 

The cost? The fleeing ones left five hun- 
dred corpses in four trenches. The others 
paid seven times that price — killed and 
wounded — to turn across the page of the 
world’s warfare that word Nanshan. A hos- 
pital-ship left every day for Japan, carrying 
from 200 to 1,000. ... I lay in the broiling 
sun, watching the soldiers huddle against the 
barbed wire, under the machine-guns, only 
to melt away like chaff before a wind. 

The pioneers met with the death-sprinkle 
of the Maxim. ... I was carried back, in 
memory, to a boiler-factory and an auto- 
matic riveter. Of all war sounds, that of the 
machine-gun is least poetic and most deadly. 
The regiment under fire of the machine-guns 
retreated precipitately, leaving one-half its 
number on the slope. . . . Overwhelmed on all 
sides, tricked, defeated, two-thirds of its men 
killed or wounded . . . out of that brigade of 
6,000 men, there are . . . uninjured but 640. 

Moreover, in throwing up their trenches . . . 
corpses had to be used to improvise the walls 
. . . The dead were being used to more quick- 
ly fill the embankments. . . . Soon dawn 
came, and with it hell. The battle was on 
again. Within my sight were more than a hun- 
dred dead, and twice as many wounded. 
Groans welled up like bubbles from a pot. 

All the way up the base of the hill . . . 
they were almost unmolested. This made the 
regiment confident. But the Russian general 
had ordered his men to reserve their fire till 
we got within close range, and then to give it 
to us with machine-guns. The aim was so sure 
and the firing so heavy, that nearly two- 
thirds of the command was mowed down at 
once. 

The thud of a bullet! A different thud from 
any we had heard up to that time, and though 
I had never before heard bullets strike flesh, 
I could not mistake the sound. It goes into 
the earth wholesome and angry; into flesh. 



ripping and sick, with a splash like a hoof- 
beat of mud in the face. . . . 

The parapets of four forts were alive with 
bursting shrapnel. A hundred a minute were 
exploding on each (at fifteen gold dollars 
apiece). The air above them was black with 
glycerin gases of the mortar shells, and the 
wind . . . held huge quantities of dnst. 

No, the truth about war cannot be told. It 
is too horrible. The public will not listen. A 
white bandage about the forehead, with a 
strawberry mark in the center — is the picture 
they want of the wounded. They won’t let 
you tell them the truth, and show bowels 
ripped out, brains spilled, eyes gouged away, 
faces blanched with horror!” 

John Storm hurled the last words point- 
blank at that aghast and eminent audi- 
ence. 

“For gold!” cried he. “Gold, you vam- 
pires! Gold! Gold! the long curse of this 
bleeding, war-racked earth! ‘Gold, poison 
to men’s souls, doing rank murder in this 
loathsome world!’ Gold! Symbol of power, 
luxury, crime, vice! 

“Gold reigns! Gold — and its foul Me- 
dusa-headed sister, war!” 

He ceased, and with a long, deep breath 
gazed at the assembly there before him. 

“Yet, mark you this, you sleek hyenas — 
to-day the reckoning comes. To-day, at 
noon, unless you all capitulate to me, the 
final blow will fall on you and on your 
war-hoards. 

“At twelve your power ceases. My de- 
mands you already know. Unless you cede 
to them and take immediate steps forever 
to abolish war, the values you have bowed 
before and worshipped will become dross 
and ashes. You must yield, or witness the 
degradation of capital, of exploitation, of 
surplus, of all that you hold dear! 

“Intellect must rule, humanity triumph, 
war cease, the reign of gold forever per- 
ish!” 

He stopped, and for a long, silent min- 
ute fixed his gaze upon them. 

Then saying no further word, he walked 
slowly and with a kind of impersonal ab- 
straction down the long aisle. 

Unmolested, he reached the exit. 

He turned, swept them all with his gaze, 
and stood a moment with a brooding, 
scornful look upon his face. They thought 
perhaps he might hurl some parting word 
at them, some final and excoriating de- 
nunciation; but no word came. 

John Storm had said his say. In silence 
now he pushed the swinging leather-cov- 
ered doors — and was gone. 
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Then Graf Braunschweig stood up and 
laughed. 

“Ach, so!” quoth he. “So intelligent a 
young man — so entertaining, iss it not? 
But I regret that he iss mistaken. Let me 
tell you now, gentlemen,” and he laughed 
again, a hard, mirthless laugh that made 
the flesh crawl, “I have all this foreseen. 
And something has happened already, 
which I am sure our friend has not antici- 
pated.” 

The financiers, officials, scientists, and 
eminent men of arms, recovering now a lit- 
tle from their shame and stultified abash- 
ment, shifted to see the great man and to 
draw a little nearer. Silent, yet, was Stan- 
ley Whitman on the rostrum; silent was 
Murchison; silent all of them save Braun- 
schweig. 

He made no haste to speak; but, slowly 
pondering his words, remarked with great 
deliberation, after an appreciable pause: 

“Our friend, I take it, has so arranged 
his machine as it will to-day at noon strike 
the remaining national hoards in different 
lands far away. Also here. 

“But, my confreres, one thing he has 
not taken into account, nor have you. It is 
this — and now that it is an accomplished 
fact, I have no hesitancy to speak it to 
you. It is — ” 

“For God’s sake, what?” cried the bil- 
lionaire, his face aflame with hate and 
eagerness. “Have you found some way to 
beat that hell-hound? If so, by the Eternal, 
the whole world ought to belong to you! 
Go on — let’s have it! Quick!” 

RAUNSCHWEIG laughed. 

“I thank you, sir,” said he. “The 
vorld? I do not vant it. I want only the 
gold-ash, all the gold-ash that iss left now. 
And this, my friends, is vat I haf already 
got, at present. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, every ounce off gold and off gold-ash 
is in the entire vorld iss now either mine, 
or I haf an option on it. I own it all!” 

Into his voice crept a strong Germanic 
accent. The excitement that now was 
gaining on him showed in his deep-set eyes 
and breaking speech. 



“All! All!” cried Braunschweig. “The 
gold off der whole vorld iss mine!” 

He leaned forward, clutching with both 
hands. He stammered, gasped, fought for 
words and found none. 

“Gold! All, all der gold!” he gasped. 

A financier at the back of the room 
cried out some quick unintelligible thing. 

Wainwright, leaning over to Baker, swore 
hotly under his breath. 

“The damned GermanJ” he snarled. 
“He’s got something up his sleeve, that’s 
sure. It’s a big game he’s playing, you bet, 
or he wouldn’t be playing it. What the 
deuce can it be?” 

“We’ll know, soon enough!” 

“Bet your neck! But whatever it is, 
we’ve certainly let the Heiny beat us to it, 
after all! I’d like to wring his hellish neck.” 
“Wring it!” replied Baker. “Why not? 
Wait! This game’s not through yet!” 
Groans, murmurs, curses, and fervid ex- 
ecrations, now scantly veiled by the exi- 
gencies of polite society, droned through 
the hall. 

But Braunschweig paid no heed. He was 
struggling with his own excitement, striv- 
ing to dominate himself. A moment he kept 
silence, then spoke again: 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, I apologize for 
relapsing into such forms of speech.' The 
stress — that explains it. At such times I 
cannot help reverting to the dialect. 

“Yes, gentlemen, when I perceived the 
inevitable, I prepared for it. I did not 
await the last blow. Unknown to you all, 
I have already negotiated with all the gov- 
ernments in the world, making them ad- 
vantageous offers for their war -hoards — 
in silver, of course. 

"Governments and nabobs alike, occi- 
dental and oriental, they have all secretly 
accepted, after a certain amount of nego- 
tiation by code. It was not really so diffi- 
cult a task as you might think, gentle- 
men, considering that I have so many 
thousands of agents in all parts of the 
world, eh? No, not so insuperably difficult. 

A disturbance : midway of the hall, inter- 
rupted him. He' smiled and waited for or- 
der to be restored. Then at last he said: 
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“All I wish to point out is the fact that, 
by one means or another, I have already 
bought in most of gold supply and ash 
supply of the entire world; that the re- 
maining governmental war*hoards are not 
now where our friend Storm thinks they 
are; that his attack will consequently miss 
fire; and that, at this very moment, gentle- 
men, practically the whole available ash of 
the world is now located — ” 

"Where? Where?” burst our Murchison. 
“Tell me how to beat this devil and all I 
have is yours! Where’s the ash, Braun- 
schweig?” 

“Here! Right below us, gentlemen,” 
answered the great financier, pointing 
downward. “In the vaults immediately 
under our feet! Ash, truly — some news for 
you, my friends, is it not?” 

Silence greeted his announcement; the 
silence of utter, stunned amazement. 

Man looked at man, but no one spoke. 

On every face the thought was painted, 
the prescience clear, that now they all 
(and the world, too) stood on the brink of 
some vast, till then unforeseen, incalcul- 
able change, some overturn, some breaking 
of the social integument — an issuing into 
new and other things, whence there could 
be no turning back. 

That all the gold or gold-ash in the 
entire world had at last been collected by 
one supremely powerful and daring man, 
collected and stored in one Titanic, mon- 
strous hoard — this concept was too huge, 
too comically overpowering, to take instant 
root even in those minds used to thinking 
in terms of millions. 

So, for a moment, no one uttered any 
word; and through the vast and silent 
hall even the ticking of the broad-faced 
onyx clock over the rostrum sounded 
audibly. 

From without rose the murmur and hum 
of the gigantic, awed, slowly-moving 
multitude which now blocked alley, street, 
and square, filled park and terrace, black- 
ened wall and roof, and jammed each 
window whence by an possibility the Trea- 
sury building could be seen. 

Save for the exhortations of “soap- 
boxers” striving to spread the truth and 
show the way, whatever might arise, there 
seemed but little energy or purpose in that 
press. 

Men were waiting, that was all; waiting 
for midday, for the anticipated final blow. 
After that, what? Nobody seemed to know, 
or care — nobody save the exhorters, around 
whose improvised lecture-platforms thicker 
nuclei had gathered. 



B RAUNSCHWEIG, meanwhile, had al- 
most finished speaking. His smile, as 
he surveyed the assemblage of bankers, 
diplomatists, and financiers, seemed to 
broaden. 

Said he: 

“Now, gentlemen* now that you know 
the situation, I make you an offer. As a 
matter of interest to you, I will — if you 
like — show you this hoard of mine. 

“Certain facts, known to me by the aid 
of the truly most highly superior German 
science, facts evidently unknown to you, 
make it certain that to-day at noon certain 
developments will take place, of a most 
extraordinary character. Ach, ja, quite so! 
And, if you choose, you may witness them. 

“Shall we visit, now, the vaults? After 
that, perhaps, we shall perhaps, be better 
able to answer the demands of Mr. John 
Storm in an intelligent manner. If we 
descend, there is no time to lose. Already 
twelve o’clock is near. 

“Shall we go, gentlemen? Yes? Good! 
So be it! Permit me, then, to extend to 
you the freedom of my own private vaults, 
leased from your government. Shall I 
now have the honor of showing you all the 
way?” 

Silent, amazed, wholly unable as yet to 
correlate their thoughts or voice their 
profound astonishment, the distinguished 
company followed him. 

He, now, in his own person, walked 
visibly there before them as the embodi- 
ment, the summing-up, the supreme cli- 
mactic personality of capitalism, the rule 
of gold. 

For, since the System itself had de- 
veloped, toward the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, never yet had one individ- 
ual gathered to himself so preponderating- 
ly vast a majority of the world’s wealth. 

Never yet had one human hand held so 
long, so barbarously heavy a lash over the 
back of man. 

Even Murchison himself, still many times 
a millionaire though he was, felt poor and 
mean and weak by contrast with this over- 
whelming, physically huge and financially 
inconceivably vast figure of the mighty 
man, who now, standing at the open tool- 
steel door of the subterranean vaults, 
waited for his one-time competitors and 
rivals, his present inferiors and guests, to 
enter. 

Despite the many red-glowing incandes- 
cents that burned beneath the groined 
vaults and down the long, dim corridors, 
still a half-darkness shrouded the place. 
The footsteps of the financiers and the 
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officials sounded dull and hollow on that 
steel and concrete floor; their voices mur- 
mured eerily, with strangely sibillant re- 
echoings. 

Awed, despite themselves, overwhelmed 
by the vast tiers and ranges of buckskin 
or of heavy yellow canvas bags on every 
hand, that stretched away down the 
gloomy, dim-lit corridors, they grouped 
uneasily, peered, shifted their fine-shod 
feet, and pried about with mingled envy, 
curiosity, and impotent malice. 

So, perhaps, might a pack of hungry 
mice inspect — by sufferance of the cat — 
fine cream cheese and pans of rich, yellow 
milk set aside in a cellar. 

A door clanged metallically. Then Braun- 
schweig appeared among them, pocketing 
a key. He began to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, his voice low and 
carefully modulated, “you now see before 
you practically the entire residue of what 
once was the world’s gold. Some of the 
great hoards have not yet arrived, but at 
all events, not one of them is now where 
Mr. Storm believes. We do not need to 
consider them; enough is now here, as 
gold or as ash, so that we may say a vast 
majority of the entire world’s material 
now lies in these vaults. 

“You haf wondered, perhaps — you must 
have, I am sure — why I, a man reputed 
somewhat keen in such matters, should 
have exchanged silver for ashes, disbursed 
car-loads, ship-loads, mountains of silver, 
for what seems mere dross, eh? 

“Well, let me tell you; now that the coup 
is an established fact; now that practically 
all is over, save reaping the harvest. Let 
me explain!” 

He crossed his huge arms, sunk his beard 
a moment on his breast, and from beneath 
leonine brows peered at this pagan gather- 
ing, there before him in the dim, silent, 
thick-walled impregnable last redoubt of 
capitalism. 

“Let me tell you now, my friends! It 
iss so astonishingly simple — when you 
understand. At once, at the very first 
news, I consulted Professor Glanzer, of 
Bucharest, and Mme. Curie, in Paris. By 
telegram, instantly. I also took council 
with Professor Heinzmann, of my private 
laboratories at Dusseldorf. . 

“They differed as to details, but all 
agreed as to one essential fact. Not that 
I let any of them know all of what I 
wanted to know — ach! no indeed! But by 
correlating their answers, gentlemen, I 
discovered the truth. 

“I learned that gold is truly indestruct- 
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ible. That even though certain radio- 
active forces may temporarily disintegrate 
it, yet reintegration must eventually follow. 
That, once the destructive power is past, 
so comes the gold back, as before. That — ” 
A cry, harsh and piercing, interrupted 
him. It was Murchison’s voice. 

“Do you mean to say,” he shouted, “that 
you’ve beaten us all to it? Done us all? 
Left us all holding the sack, while you, you 
have grabbed the bait?” 

“I learned,” continued Braunschweig, 
utterly ignoring the American, “that, 
whatever this Mr. Storm might do, his 
machine would by a certain date absolutely 
exhaust the total cosmic supply of the one 
particular radio-active force or Zeta-ray, 
producing this effect. 

“After that, I knew reintegration would 
inevitably at once set in. The gold would 
return — it could not help returning! All I 
needed to do was ascertain the date exact- 
ly on which the process would reverse. 
This — ” 

“Fool! Fool that I was!” suddenly cried a 
loud voice. “I might have known!” 

It was Professor Jamieson, of Stamford 
University— far and away the leading 
metallurgist of the New World. Now, 
clutching his brows, he ground his teeth 
with rage. 

“God!” he gritted. “The world was in 
my hand — and it escaped me!” 

“The exact date,” continued Braun- 
schweig, “was all I needed in order to make 
one universal sweep — 

“But do not wince, my friends. Do not 
recriminate. It can do no good. Listen, 
only. I must have your attention. Be- 
cause, mark you, this day at noon — this 
day when Storm plans to strike the final 
hoards which are not where he thinks they 
are — this day is the day set by science and 
by the immutable laws of nature, for the 
beginning of the reintegration. 

“This day—” 

B RAUNSCHWEIG could not finish. Spon- 
taneous in its. rage, bitter and un- 
bridled, the hot resentment of the tricked 
and cheated financiers burst out tumultu- 
ously. 

The turn played on them, the ruse, the 
coup of this huge, formidable man smarted 
their profit-thirsting souls like Cayenne 
pepper in their eyes. % 

Hard-clenched fists rose in the close, 
stifling air. Canes brandished. A hubbub 
of angry voices, gruff and furious, echoed 
and reechoed; and oaths, howls, curses 
flew at Braunschweig. 
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“You villain! Dog!” 

“Accidente!” 

“He’s done us! He has stung us all!” 

In a score of tongues, many maledic- 
tions rained on the world-master.' 

Even Baron Iwami, his Japanese aplomb 
now forgotten, hissed as he glared at 
Braunschweig with a darkened, swollen 
face In which his gleaming eyes flicked 
lights like a cobra’s. 

For a moment it looked as though the 
mob of outraged plutocrats — struck In their 
tenderest part, the pocket — were going to 
rush him; but Braunschweig, standing a 
full head above them all, only smiled right 
scornfully. 

“Bah!” he gibed, and snapped his fingers. 
“You are what you call the good sports, 
eh? I think not! So long you win, all is 
good! You bow, you smile, so. But when 
you lose, then you swear, you spit at me. 
Not now ‘eminent German financier,’ and 
‘savior of society,’ but ‘dog’ and ‘villain.’ 
Ach, yes, I understand. I know your dif- 
ferent languages, you men. I know! I will 
repay you yet!” 

His face grew terrible. There in that 
darkened place, where only the garish 
trembling gleam of an incandescent fell 
downward and aslant across his powerful, 
deep-lined features, silhouetting his brow, 
nostrils, and scorn-curved lips, he seemed 
Titanic. 

His eyes, half-seen and cavernous, 
glowered like those of Lucifer surveying 
the lost souls which all had fallen that he 
might rise to evil power. 

But even as he stood there, irradiate 
with joy, thrilled and swollen with the 
pride of vengeance on these exploiters, 
hated once as competitors, scorned now as 
dupes and fools and beaten weaklings in 
the cutthroat game, a startled, tremulous, 
gasping cry thrilled all the darkened 
vagueness of the treasure-vaults. 

“Look! See! My God — look there!” 

“Twelve o’clock!” roared Braunschweig 
In a vast, triumphant bellow. “Now watch!” 

But he had scant need to tell them, or 
to announce the truth. 

For now the cry was echoed by another; 
now in many tongues and accents the 
babel of that wonder echoed up against 
the heavy concrete arches. 

“The gold! The gold! Look — see! The 
gold is coming back again!” 

And there was pointing now; and there 
were runnings to and fro. 

Grave men, silk-hatted men, and men 
with long, black frock coats, men with 
spectacles and canes, or — perchance — with 



swords belted to their waists; men with 
ribbons and decorations; statesmen, fi- 
nanciers, great bankers, and captains of 
industry; these stared like children, mazed 
at the wonder. 

Like children they cried out; and, open- 
mouthed, wide-eyed, filled and shaken with 
almost superstitious terror, watched that 
miracle swiftly taking place, which from 
the very first Braunschweig had fore- 
known and planned upon. 

“The gold! The gold! See there, the 
gold once more!” 

Down along the aisles where the still 
unaltered metal lay, no change was taking 
place; but in every corridor and chamber 
of the ash-catacomb, where lay the relics 
of the world’s one-time gigantic hoards, a 
swelling, an integrant revival was 4n 
motion. 

Crepitant, with at first a slow, slight, 
shifting sound, like sands, perhaps, blow- 
ing up over the edge of a wind-swept 
dune; then faster, louder, and more stri- 
dent, the change was taking place. 

And the whole vaults were filled with 
that slithering, sliding noise, and here a 
bag broke, there a shelf cracked and fell 
with the sudden strain. 

Where dust had been, now shone the 
sign of yellow once again! 

Dumb-stricken, the watchers stared. 

They knew not — in that deep, heavily 
vaulted treasure-house, with steel doors 
closing them in, how could they know?— 
that out in the great, broad, sunshiny 
December world, the same stupendous 
thing was taking place as well. 

Wherever a little dust had been left by 
the sweeping besom of Braunschweig’s 
search for ash, wherever a pinch of the 
gray powder still lay,, overlooked by the 
great financial wizard’s agents or pre- 
served for old association’s sake, there gold 
came back again. 

No longer the form was kept, but mole- 
cule by molecule, the element, the metal 
was reintegrating! 

Storm’s radiojector, almost at the mo- 
ment of its final foray on the world’s gold, 
had tapped and drained the last available 
waves of Zeta-rays. And gold, released 
from the invisible yet blighting force, once 
more was reasserting its indestructibility, 
its indomitable power and its life. 

Here, there, everywhere, the overlooked 
grains flashed back to gold! On the 
Metropolitan lantern in New York; on 
the State House dome in Boston, the 
particles of ash still left lodged in inter- 
stices, now met the noonday sun with a 
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faint yet revivifying sparkle that thrilled 
men with an abandon of joy. 

Old family heirlooms, rings, brooches, 
frames, and gewgaws of all kinds, which 
had held a certain amount of gold in alloy 
with baser metals and had mechanically 
retained the gold-ash, now recovered their 
sheen and brilliancy. 

In pockets, in bureau- drawers, even in 
gutters and all sorts of inconceivably 
strange places, myriad little nuggets and 
glistening beads of gold began to be dis- 
covered. 

Mushroomlike, these curious growths 
sprang up, the results of that strong, 
together-drawing, reintegratory force now 
set free by the exhaustion of Storm’s Zeta- 
ray, as Braunschweig’s savants had pre- 
dicted. 

All in all, some millions of dollars’ worth 
of such curios must have been found, 
either by their former owners or by stran- 
gers; and for a while, all over the world, 
strange scenes and lawless ones took place. 

But the total of this miscellaneous gold, 
all told, was not one per cent of that which 
now, close mured in the vaults, was rushing 
back like a tide, rising, filling, overflowing 
with resistless force. 

CHAPTER IX 

SUNSHINE UPON THE HEIGHTS 

N OW ON every hand the buckskin 
and canvas bags were bursting with 
ripping sounds and dull reports. 
Shelves groaned and creaked, broke down 
and crashed to the floor; and the spilled 
dust, reintegrating as it fell, flung a shin- 
ing, shimmering wealth across the con- 
crete. 

The startled men, knowing not which 
way to turn, saw wonders on all sides. Here 
a passage was already choked with the 
swift rush of the reintegrated treasure, 
there a whole tier of sacks came rolling, 
tumbling down, breaking open as they fell. 

And through the huge and rapidly 
growing confusion, the saturnine, deep 
laugh of Braunschweig reechoed loudly. 
But — what was this? 

Already a distinct change of tempera- 
ture was to be felt; already the vast, the 
sudden liberation of all that molecular 
activity was beginning to produce its inevi- 
table effect — heat. 

An Argentine banker, stooping, touched 
some of the newly restored, quickly ex- 
panding gold. With a cry he drew back his 
hand, scorched. 
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Far down one passageway, a thin, bright 
molten stream appeared. 

Serpentlike it advanced its glistening 
head; it wavered, ran forward sinuously, 
hesitated, then with accelerating speed 
and quickly swelling volume cascaded for- 
ward. 

“Great God!” exclaimed in Russian a 
grand-duke, a broken, dissipated man who 
was reported to own twelve million rubles’ 
worth of Russo-Japanese war bonds. 
“Bozhe moy! The pressure — it melts the 
gold!” 

No other result was possible. The ele- 
mentary principle was at work, that an 
expanding body, constricted, was develop- 
ing heat. 

Glaciers move forward over a coat of 
pressure-melted ice, which cannot freeze 
because of the great weight. Compressed 
air grows hot. Long-hammered iron be- 
comes red-hot, or even white. 

So now this dust, suddenly leaping back 
to gold again, rose to the melting-point, 
then fused, and now in ever-thickening 
torrents, rolled along the concrete pas- 
sageways; and as it rolled, it licked into 
its jaws still more gold and still more. 

Added to that intense molecular activity 
of the radio-active reintegration, was the 
physical effect of the pressure. 

Under the double urge the gold melted 
like tallow on a stove; and ever, always, 
more and more dust swelled, changed, 
melted, and began to flow and flame. 

Alarmed now, with all thought of gold- 
lust forgotten and only startling cries to 
voice their fear, the men of Mammon were 
retreating. 

No longer Braunschweig laughed; no 
longer his beaten competitors thought to 
curse or to revile him. 

Life, now, they sought — they who had 
caused so many millions deaths that they 
might fatten. Life, life alone! 

But now all was confusion. 

In the limited space of those vaults was 
stored dust which- represented a volume of 
gold at least three times larger than the 
entire cubic area of the stronghold. 

Gold from South Africa, tundra gold, 
Alaska beach-gold, now mingled in a 
shimmering yellow tide with the returning 
wealth that once had been the war-hoards 
of Europe and the New World. 

And faster now, faster still, the tem- 
perature was rising. 

As the scared men, gasping, choking, 
feeling their way along the few remaining 
corridors still practicable, stumbled to- 
ward the door of tool-steel, a thermometer 
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on any wall there would have registered a 
minimum of 115 degrees. 

Not merely did the heat mount; it 
soared — it leaped aloft like a vast, venom- 
ous, strangling serpent that caught its 
victims by the windpipe Snd seared them 
with its blasting poison. 

Cries, screams for help, wild ejaculations 
and frightful blasphemies in many tongues 
all mingled in supreme confusion. 

Bankers who with the utmost compla- 
cency had sent thousands of their fellow- 
men out onto the crashing; flaming bat- 
tlefield or staggering up the maxim- 
scoured hills, now with the sudden squeal- 
ing terror of trapped rats fought to find 
the exit through that blistering haze of „ 
smoke and poisonous vapor. 

Toward the vault doors, blinded, wheez- 
ing, panic-sick, the Mammonites, “the 
civilized, fur-lined, orthodox cannibals,” 
staggered drunkenly. 

Unheeded, the tall hats rolled away. 
Canes fell to the hot concrete. Monocles 
and pince-nez dropped and were crushed 
beneath the stumbling feet. 

In two minutes the sleekest, smoothest, 
fattest plutocrat among them was more 
grimed and torn, more savage, frantic, 
and bestial than a prehistoric cave-man 
scuttling through his caverns to escape 
some volcanic upburst of the infinitely 
long ago. 

Here a glimpse of a pale, distorted face 
and rolling eyes, through the fast-thicken- 
ing murk. 

There a clutching hand appeared — then 
vanished. 

Further, dim-seen like a drove of 
Dante’s lost spirits in the fiery rain, a 
jostling group of world-masters fought, 
tooth and nail, to get through some last 
available open passageway. 

And murder-blows were struck; blood 
ran; full-fed bodies went down, screech- 
ing, clutching, engulfed in the ever-rising, 
ever-oncoming golden flood. 

Where now was Braunschweig? 

They no longer knew, or cared. Once he 
appeared, vast in the cyanid smoke and 
swirl; then vanished. 

Forgotten now was the great man and 
all his power. Forgotten their hate of him. 

With skins parching, shriveling, turning 
black, hair crisping in the glow as they 
retreated away, away from the doors, back 
into the furthest runways and alleys of 
the vaults for some slight temporary re- 
lief, little they thought of him! 

Panting, lips baked and cracked tongues 
bloating forth, the men of gold scrambled 



away, away— yet found safety nowhere. 

No longer did they lust for the rich yel- 
low metal. No longer desired they aught 
save to escape its death-bringing touch. 

Gold, which under their control so long 
had poisoned, stifled, garroted the world, 
now blindly and inexorably had turned 
upon them all. Ohce their slave, it now 
had leaped to power as their savage, their 
insensate master and destroyer. 

Cut off already, blocked and rendered 
inaccessible the doorway was, by tides of 
livid metal. Past these they could not 
penetrate. Howling, praying in hoarse 
screams, cursing, they retreated, with 
ashen faces already scorching, with fear- 
writhen lips. 

And the soft hands, wherewith they 
sought to fend their eyes from the white 
glare, blistered and shriveled to the bone. 

One might almost have thought the 
vault a scene in a steel-trust mill, when 
some imperfect crucible or some defective 
furnace bursts and lets the molten iron 
loose upon the slaves of steel. 

H ENDRICKS, steel magnate and promi- 
nent opponent of labor legislation, 
may have had some dim thought of this 
likeness just before he stumbled on the 
body of a fellow plutocrat and went down, 
strangling, writhing, never to rise again. 

But in that Hell of Gold there was no 
time for thought. 

Up, swiftly up the heat still swooped, 
like a monoplane released against a strong 
head-wind. 

Four, six of them were down now — ten — 
a dozen! 

Seared, scorched, blinded, smoking, they 
fell, clawing in vain at the unyielding, 
deadly walls of steel. 

From the further alcoves and recesses, 
still untouched save by the vapors and 
foul gases, strangling screams of anguish 
jaggedly split the dun and verberating air. 

Penned into the last few aisles, numbed, 
dying, groping vainly for they knew not 
what, the still surviving gold men still 
staggered to and fro, grappling, weakly 
thrusting their groping way past and over 
each other, crawling on bodies, gouging 
and snarling impotently at each other. 

Baker fell, trying to clamber up onto a 
smoldering shelf — fell, and was trampled 
by Wainwright, and died with impreca- 
tions on his blackened lips. 

Wainwright, stone-blind and seared, 
seized Murchison and thrust him, like a 
shield, against the oncoming lava tide of 
gold. 
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Thus, for a moment, the writhing, 
howling billionaire furnished a screen for 
the copper czar. 

But Wainwright’s respite was brief. For 
now the gold was on them both. 

Breath failed. 

It seared and scorched the lung tissue. 

Death was welcome. 

Braunschweig, at bay, staggered to his 
feet for a brief instant. 

Gone, now, his beard — scorched clean 
from his blackened roasted face. Gone his 
hair. 

And now his crackling skin broke, as 
with a fiendlike grimace of defiance he 
flung both mighty arms aloft. 

Still, to the end, his huge strength 
seemed to vitalize that tremendous body. 
Stricken, blinded, gripped at the throat 
by stifling gases, poisonous and hot, the 
great financier stood erect, unyielding, 
proud. 

Gold! All his life a slave to him, a will- 
ing serf and tool, not even now when it 
had turned on him to slay him, would he 
bow to it. 

“Gold! Gold! The whole world’s gold!” 
he roared. “All mine — mine! All — ” 

Crash! 

Down on him collapsed a scorching 
partition. 

A spurt of flame — a rolling, tumbling 
flow of scintillant gold! 

Then smoke and fumes covered all. 

Silence! 

Silence, save for the crackle of the 
flames, the rippling, crawling tourbillons 



of gold that swirled, rose, mounted ever; 
that filled the vaults clear to their arches; 
that unchecked, swifter and ever swifter 
still, expanded, burst upward through the 
solid roof in a vast deluge of bright glory. 

Silence! 

Death! 

EPILOGUE 

Comfortably leaning back in his big 
chair at the very windows of the Planters’ 
and Traders’ Hotel, John Storm drew for 
a moment at his cigar before concluding 
his long letter of refusal. 

The sun-soaked radiance of that South- 
ern Christmas morning beat warmly on 
the table before him. He pondered a mo- 
ment with wrinkled brows, then wrote; 

So then, in spite of what you kindly inter- 
pret as a strong popular demand, I cannot 
accept. My services could be of no further 
advantage to the country. I am no statesman 
— only an engineer. I gratefully appreciate 
the unwarranted honor done me; but still I 
must refuse. With all the gratitude in the 
world, I positively must state that I cannot 
now, nor can I at any future time, even re- 
motely consider accepting any public office of 
whatsover nature, kind or character. 

My work, so far as it concerns the people 
as a whole, as a political unit, is done. The 
science which I serve shall always be at then- 
disposal; but I, personally, must remain a 
private citizen, unrewarded save through the 
realization of my dreams. 
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This decision, then, is final. With the 
heartiest thauks, again, and all regrets that I 
cannot see my way clear to the acceptance of 
the signal honor offered me, I remain. 

Faithfully yours, 

* John Storm. 

He reread the entire letter, sealed it and 
made it ready for mailing. 

“Thank Heaven that’s done!” he sighed, 
much relieved. “What a dog’s life a writ- 
er’s must be!” 

For a little while he.smoked in thought- 
ful silence. 

“Dreams,” he said to himself at length. 
“Yes, I, too, have had my dreams, even I. 
And now they’re coming true! 

“Dreams of an epoch, now at hand, 
when this old world of ours shall be, as it 
never yet has been, a place truly free, 
emancipated, civilized. When the night of 
ignorance, prejudice, servility, superstition 
and bigotry all shall be finally and forever 
swept away by the dawn of intelligence, 
by universal education, scientific truth 
and light — by understanding and by fear- 
lessness. 

“When science shall no longer be ‘the 
mystery of a class,’ but shall become the 
heritage of all mankind. When, because 
much is known by all, nothing shall be 
dreaded by any. 

“When that,” and he flung a vigorous 
hand out toward the city and the outer 
world, “shall all be absolutely free!” 

He got up, went over to the window and 
opened it, then for a while leaned on his 
elbows, looking out. 

A pearly haze obscured the horizon, that 
Christmas morning. Away and away the 
Potomac stretched, a crinkled ribbon of 
blue-watered silk. Over all, through all, 
brooded quiet and calm and joy. 

Content, Storm smoked. 

“H-m!" he said to himself at length. 
“Before long I sha’n’t have to be putting 
up with pipes or ordinary every-day 
cigars. Before long now, I’ll be having 
about all the Mindanaos I want — genuine 
Mindanaos, from my own ground down 
there in Cuthbert, Georgia! 

“Singular how I happened to discover 
that patch of ground, eh? Nestled right 
into a cozy corner of old Mother Nature’s 
lap, with the south-wind blowing over and 
the sun, mellow and clear on it — some soil, 
and that’s a fact. 

“Same identical composition, too, as 
that of the Vuelta Abajo — only excepting 
just the touch that my new atmospheric 
nitrogen process will give it. When those 
plants reach me, and I get to work setting 



’em out — dressed in a pair of overalls and 
a corn-cob — say! 

“And yet they’re trying to force that 
office on to me!” 

He broke into a deep chuckle of con- 
tent. 

“Mindanaos!” he exclaimed. “From my 
own sifted, petted, watered, nitrogenized, 
glass-roofed little bit of sunny Georgia! 
Mindanaos!” 

T HE sunlight on his face showed it a 
trifle thinner, a bit paler than before 
the blight; still the same strong, half- 
humorous, half-stern, kindly, determined, 
very human wrinkles marked it with their 
generous lines. 

All at once, far off, a bell began to ring. 
Another took up the chime; a third, a 
fourth; many and many joined the chorus. 

Pipe gripped in teeth, he harkened the 
Christmas peals. 

A sparrow, perched on a projecting 
cornice near at hand, cocked a bright, 
curious eye at him. 

Storm smiled again. 

“You’re living under a new dispensation 
this day, know that?” he asked the spar- 
row. “I guess by the look of things there’ll 
be more crumbs for all of us, from now 
on. Enough for everybody, eh? — and not 
too much for anybody — and no more quar- 
reling!” 

Away with a flick of brown wings the 
sparrow darted. 

“Freedom!” Storm mused. “How good it 
is — how good the world is now, and the 
people, and everything — now that the 
chance exists! How good those Mindanaos 
are going to be! 

“I’ll have a right — a right such as no 
one ever yet has had — to enjoy them too, 
in the world as it is going to be.” 

Louder the bells sounded now: louder, 
clearer, more triumphant. 

“Is it possible,” wondered the man, awed 
by the tremendous thought, “that I, I have 
given this Christmas gift to man? This 
gift of life instead of war and death; this 
gift of hope and joy and plenty? 

“No, not I! Not I! Science has worked 
this miracle; and by her hand she shall 
yet bring mankind to perfect knowledge, 
perfect light!” 

He bowed his head and listened, his 
heart a-thrill; and to his soul the brazen 
bells cried, in a paean of wild triumph: 

“Ring ont old shapes of foul disease. 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold! 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace!” 
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“The face out there resembled that of 
a cruel divinity, looking down on what 
it might presently destroy. ...” 



The Toys off Tate 



By Tod Robbins 



T HERE was a raucous screaming of 
brakes, and the train, which had 
been gliding along smoothly through 
the night, came to an abrupt, shivering 
halt. I was violently precipitated against 
the man who sat opposite me, and he was 
thrown to the floor. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said. “I hope 
you’re not hurt.” 

He was a stout, middle-aged man in a 
light woolly overcoat. Lying on the floor 
of the smoking-compartment, his large 
and melancholy brown eyes staring up at 
me from his unexpressive face, he closely 
resembled a sheep awaiting the attentions 
of the butcher. There was an irritating 
passivity about his inert figure which was 
galling in the extreme. My right toe 
tingled to stir him into a more upright 
and dignified position. 



“I hope you’re not hurt,” I repeated, but 
this time there was no sympathy in my 
tone. 

His hands fluttered uncertainly about 
his plump person. 

“No, I’m not hurt,” he said at last, ris- 
ing slowly to his feet. “For a moment I 
thought that he’d finally taken me out of 
his pocket; but — ” 

He broke off and regarded me mourn- 
fully with his head on one side. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, making no 
sense out of his words. “You were say- 
ing—” 

But at this point I was interrupted by 
the conductor who bustled in with an air 
of importance. The somber pride of the 
tragedian was mirrored on the official’s 
face as he picked up a lantern and lighted 
it. 
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He destroyed for the pleasure it gave him — the 
bored old gentleman who liked to knock down toy 
towns ... a harmless pastime on the face of it — 
but that was not the end. . . . 
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“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“A man’s been run over,” he answered 
tersely. “Got his foot caught in the switch, 
and couldn’t get away *n time.” 

“Poor devil! Is he dead?” 

“I should say so! They tell me he’s torn 
to rags. I’m going up there now. Want to 
go along?” 

“No,” I answered hastily. “That kind of 
thing makes me sick.” 

The conductor smiled rather contemp- 
tuously and strode out into the passage- 
way. A moment later I could see his lan- 
tern, one among a dozen or more, gliding 
past the window like a large, luminous 
bubble. We had come to a standstill in a 
deserted tract of swampland. The black, 
brooding night seemed to hang heavily 
over the earth like a threatening hand. 
Not a light glimmered anywhere, except 
those gay bobbing lanterns which flowed 
on merrily to the feet of tragedy; not a 
sound broke the silence, except the far- 
away murmur of voices and the dismal 
croaking of frogs. 

“He would have chosen such a night!” 

I started involuntarily. For the moment 
I had forgotten the existence of the man 
in the woolly overcoat. He now sat facing 
me in his old seat near the window, look- 
ing particularly docile, stupid, and alto- 
gether aggravating. 

“I’m sure I haven’t the slightest idea 
what you’re talking about,” I said rather 
irritably. “Will you kindly explain?” 
“Naturally you wouldn’t,” he murmured 
sadly. “And you won’t believe me if I tell 
you the story. You’ll think me mad.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t," I hastened to assure 
him. 

I had realized at the first glance that 
this fellow with the muddy brown eyes was 
too stupid to be threatened with insanity. 
Madness, after all, is a mental fungus de- 
pendent on right soil for its growth — the 
disease of a vivid imagination. Looking at 
my traveling companion with the trained 
eyes of a physiognomist, I said with con- 
viction; 

“I would never consider you insane!” 
At this he brightened visibly, as if I had 
paid him a compliment. 

“That’s a satisfaction,” he said, crossing 
his plump legs. “To be quite candid with 
you, Mr. — ” 

“Burton’s my name,” said I. 

“To be quite candid, Mr. Burton,” he 
continued, “I’ve been called mad more 
times than once. And when I haven’t been 
called mad, I’ve been called a good liar, 
which is just as insulting.” 



“Neither is insulting,” I replied; “but let 
that pass. You were about to tell me your 
story.” 

“So I was, sir,” said he, with a mournful 
shake of the head. “It all happened a long 
time ago, when. I was living in Preston- 
ville. Perhaps, you’ve heard of Prestonville, 
Mr. Burton?” 

“Prestonville?” I murmured. “Preston- 
ville?” And then memory flashed up in me. 
“Why, that’s the town that was destroyed 
by an earthquake!” I cried, in the tone of 
a man making a happy discovery. “There 
was great loss of life, wasn’t there?” 

“A frightful loss of life, Mr. Burton! It 
came after midnight, when people were in 
their beds, and the houses were bowled 
over as if they were made of cardboard. 
There was no warning. All at once the 
earth began to shake, and then — ” 

He made a sweeping gesture with his 
hand. 

“It was a thriving town, I understand?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir — a progressive town. By 
this time it would have been a large city. 
There were enterprising business men who 
had made their homes there — clean-liv- 
ing, ambitious men, who would have been 
the pride of the country if they had sur- 
vived; but most of them were buried 
under their own roofs. They died with the 
town.” 

He broke off and rubbed the bald spot 
just above his right temple, which was 
glistening with perspiration. “And there 
was no reason for it all!” he finished, 
almost fiercely. “If it had been a vicious 
growth like some towns in this State, one 
could call it a visitation of Providence, 
and explain it that way.” 

“Can one ever satisfactorily explain 
what happens?” I broke in. “Fate is a 
blindfolded baby attempting to play chess 
for the first time.” 

“No, he isn’t!” the man in the woolly 
overcoat cried excitedly. “I’ll tell you what 
he is. He’s an old fellow — a little mad, you 
understand, but not so mad as not to be 
vicious.” 

“You seem positive that you’re right,” I 
said with a smile. “Why?” 

Before he answered, he drew out a cigar 
and lighted it with a hand that shook 
oddly. 

“I’ll tell you why,” he answered very 
calmly between puffs. “I have met Fate.” 

“You have met Fate?” I said slowly, try- 
ing to figure out his meaning. 

“Exactly,” he replied with a half-heart- 
ed chuckle. “He’s a dirty old man with a 
face white and wrinkled as a paper bag — 
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an untidy old man who drops crumbs in 
his beard and soup on his vest — an old 
man who neighs when he laughs, like a 
frightened horse.” 

In spite of his stupid look this man is 
quite mad, was my thought. But aloud I 
said, “How did you know that the old fel- 
low was Fate? Tell me about it.” 

“Willingly,” he said. “It unburdens my 
mind to tell what I know, even though 
people think me mad. Living and remain- 
ing silent is unendurable. I feel that I am 
hidden away from the world in some black 
recesses — a recess from which I cannot 
escape, and in which I must wait patient- 
ly. Some day his hand will grope about in 
that recess, touch me, and then — ” He 
broke off and passed his handkerchief 
across his perspiring forehead. “And when 
I am finally plucked out into the light of 
day, what will happen to me? I do not 
know, nor can I guess. Perhaps he has 
forgotten me; perhaps I may be over- 
looked for years. He has so many play- 
things, that mad old man!” 

“You were about to tell me your story.” 
I ventured. 

Ctrrio BE sure,” the man said in a some- 
J. what calmer tone. “It all happened 
ten years ago in Prestonville. I was in the 
toy business then, and had a large shop 
on Main Street. My show-windows were 
the delight of every child in town. They 
would stop on their way to school and 
stare in, with their noses pressed tight 
against the glass. And often grown people 
would stop. You see, I had an artistic 
temperament, and it found expression in 
my show-windows.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“Well, I arranged scenes like a stage- 
director. For instance, there was my to- 
bogganing scene. Through the show-win- 
dow one caught a glimpse of a hill covered 
with snow and children sliding down it 
on gaily painted sleds. And then there was 
my hunting scene in the forest. One saw 
a miniature bear at bay, surrounded by 
miniature sportsmen with leveled rifles. 
The bear growled, opened its cavernous 
mouth, and struck at the hunters with its 
heavy forepaws. It was all quite realistic, 
I assure you.” 

“No wonder your windows drew a 
crowd!” 

“Yes, one can perform miracles with 
mechanical toys,” he said. “But perhaps 
my greatest success was my replica in 
miniature of Prestonville itself. That, in- 
deed, was a work of art. Every street, every 



house, every tree, was an exact counter- 
part of one in the town. When I finally put 
it on exhibition, it interested not only the 
children but the grown people as well. It 
was a drawing card which helped my busi- 
ness and quite eclipsed the efforts of my 
rival across the street. 

“Every day hundreds of people would 
stop to see what was happening in this 
tiny town of Prestonville; for with great 
skill I arranged scenes for them — scenes 
which parodied the happenings of yester- 
day. It was a clever joke on the town — a 
harmless joke at which all could laugh, 
and at which none could take offense. And 
I was extremely happy in my ability to 
amuse, when one dark, rainy evening in 
October he came and peered solemnly 
through my show-window.” 

“He?” I asked. 

“Yes, that untidy old man I told you of— 
the old man who dropped crumbs in his 
beard and soup on his vest — the mad old 
man whom later I grew to fear worse than 
death. 

“On account of the weather the streets 
were deserted; and, as there seemed to be 
little or no prospect of business on such an 
evening, I had allowed my two assistants 
to leave before their usual time. I was 
standing by the counter, staring absently 
at the rain-splashed windows, when I 
suddenly saw a dingy coat-sleeve rubbing 
against the plate glass. A moment later a 
white, wrinkled face appeared through the 
space which had been wiped dry, and a 
pair of small grey eyes stared solemnly 
down on my miniature of Prestonville. 

“On first seeing it thus, Mr. Burton, I 
experienced an involuntary tremor of fear. 
I had an odd fancy that there was a face 
out there in the night and nothing more— 
a face drifting about quite independent of 
a body— a thin mask with a tangle of wild, 
disreputable beard hanging from it, and 
shark’s eyes staring coldly through the 
slits above the cheek-bones. But it wasn’t 
what this face held that troubled me, Mr. 
Burton. No, it' was what it lacked— the 
thinness of it — a feeling that behind its 
flat, wrinkled surface there was nothing 
but vacancy. A thin mask of flesh, it had 
blown off its owner’s real face and come 
floating to my window — or, at least, such 
was my vague, disquieting thought of it. 

“For some time*! stared stupidily at the 
face; and it, in turn, stared down on the 
toy town. From where I stood the scene 
suggested a picture. The town no longer 
seemed a group of miniature houses at my 
elbow, but the real Prestonville at a great 
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distance; and the face, surrounded as it 
was by the gray mist which had formed 
on the window-pane, resembled the face 
of a cruel divinity looking down from the 
clouds on what it might presently destroy. 
It suggested one of those religious pictures 
of old times when man believed God to be 
capable of an implacable hatred and de- 
sire for vengeance. As I stood there, mo- 
tionless and staring, I actually trembled 
for my toy town, which by some mysteri- 
ous flight of the imagination had also 
become Prestonville.” 

The shopkeeper paused and blew a ring 
of smoke thoughtfully ceilingward. 

“All this must sound absurd to you,” he 
resumed after a moment. “In fact, on 
looking back on it later that night, it 
seemed absurd to me that an old man’s 
face should have filled me with such wild 
notions. You see, Mr. Burton, I’m not 
ordinarily an imaginative man. I’ve always 
prided myself on my practicality.” 

“How long did he stare through the 
window?” I asked with growing interest. 

“I don’t know exactly. It might have 
been only a minute, but it seemed an age. 
I remember that my eyes, which have al- 
ways been weak, winked shut for an in- 
stant. When I opened them again, the face 
had gone. I might have thought I had 
dreamed the whole thing if it hadn’t been 
for the clean patch on the window-pane.” 
“Did you see the face again?” 

“Yes, many times; but always when I 
was alone in the store, or at night. Some- 
times I saw it surrounded by other faces, 
but it was usually by itself. It seemed to 
pick stormy nights to stare in at the toy 
town.” 

“Were -you always affected in the same 
way?” I asked. 

“Yes, always. I could not rid myself of 
the Unhealthy feeling that this face was 
only a mask, like those I sold to children 
on Hallowe’en. If it had mirrored any 
human emotion or thought, it would not 
have affected me so. There was a sickening 
thinness about it, if you can understand 
me. It hung over my toy town like an evil 
moon. Soon I began to dream about it. It 
was a great relief when the old man final- 
ly came into my shop." 

“So he came in!” I cried. “That’s rather 
unusual, isn’t it? Faces such as you de- 
scribe seldom trust themselves under the 
glare of electric lights.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t believe me,” the 
shopkeeper said wistfully. “Nobody does.” 
“So far I believe you,” I answered truth- 
fully enough. “Go ahead.” 



“Well, as I was saying, he finally came 
in. It was a great relief to see that the face 
had a body to it; but what a body it was! 
Here were old bones, Mr. Burton — the 
oldest bones I’ve ever seen outside a grave- 
yard. I give you my word, the man was a 
walking mummy. -I felt the great age of 
those bones as they moved slowly beneath 
the parchment-like skin, and they filled 
me with a kind of awe; but there was 
nothing to command respect in his shuf- 
fling gait, or in his tangle of beard, where 
bread-crumbs were sticking like currants 
in a bush, or in his clothes, which were 
dingy beyond belief, or in his silly senile 
smile, which set the wrinkles on his face 
all aqulver, like ripples on a bowl of milk 
when you stir it with a spoon. All in all, he 
was as disreputable-looking an old man as 
the town could boast of — and half-witted 
as well, if his wagging lower lip did not 
belie him. But, as I was saying, there was 
something awe-inspiring in his slow-mov- 
ing bones — something which filled me with 
an unaccountable reverence. 

“Well, he shuffled up to the counter and 
leaned on it for a space mumbling to him- 
self, like a man rehearsing a speech. His 
pale gray eyes were fixed on me, but they 
didn’t seem to sea me. He ran his fingers 
through his beard in a nervous fashion, so 
that several stray crumbs rolled down his 
soup-stained vest and fell on the floor. 

“ ‘Well, sir,’ I finally said, speaking 
pleasantly and even respectfully, for I 
couldn’t forget the age of his bones, “what 
can I do for you?’ 

66 AT THAT he winked one eye at me 
and snickered. It wasn’t a laugh at 
all, rightly speaking, but more like the 
neigh of a frightened horse. 

“ "Tut, tut!’ says he with a reproving roll 
of his head. ‘Don’t ask silly questions, 
young man. You know what I want. Why, 
I’ve come for your town!’ 

“‘My town?’ I cried in astonishment. 
‘You mean you want to buy it?’ 

“ ‘Isn’t it for sale?’ he asked, cocking 
his beard at me. ‘I’ll tell you what it is, 
sir. I’ve found everything for sale in this 
world but myself — myself!’ He smirked 
and bowed like a dancing-master in his 
dotage. ‘The prices that have been offered 
me just for a nod or a smile! ,Ha, they 
would turn your head, young man! You’d 
sell your soul for a hundredth part of 
them; but I? Ah, no! I may not be intelli- 
gent, but I’m essentially honest — yes, es- 
sentially honest. What do you want for 
your town?’ 
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'“I hadn’t intended to sell it,’ I replied 
weakly, for his torrent of wild words had 
played havoc with my wits. ‘You see, it’s a 
good advertisement for the shop.’ 

“‘Come, come, young man!’ he says, 
tapping his nose slyly with a shriveled 
forefinger. ‘None of your tradesman’s 
tricks with me! Everything has a price, 
you know. Out with it!’ 

“At that, Mr. Burton, I took a careful 
survey of this old man from top to toe, 
from the dingy felt hat set awry on his 
head to his mud-splashed boots rich with 
the red clay of the countryside. I had no 
intention of selling my toy town, and I 
meant to ask a price far beyond his ability 
to pay. 

“ ‘Well, young man?’ he cried. 

“ “Five thousand dollars is the price of 
that town,’ I answered, thinking that now 
I would be rid of him. 

“You may well imagine my surprise, Mr. 
Burton, when he pulled out an old leather 
wallet fairly bursting with bills, and 
counted five thousand-dollar notes into 
my palm. One would as soon expect to 
find a scarecrow stuffed with banknotes. 
Here he was, a very beggar of a man in 
appearance, with a purse whose contents 
would have done credit to any millionaire! 
It made my head swim. 

“ ‘There you have it,’ he said with one 
of his snickers. ‘A very moderate price, I’d 
say, for such a thriving town. I’m afraid 
you’ve cheated yourself, young man.’ He 
turned his back on me and stepped over 
to the show-window. ‘You shouldn’t have 
kept it so long!’ he cried sharply. ‘You’re 
hopelessly old-fashioned! 

“ ‘Yes, old-fashioned,’ he said sourly. 
‘You show nothing here except what hap- 
pened yesterday. What sort of business is 
that? Now I’m abreast of the times, and 
sometimes a step or so in advance of them. 
I may look antiquated, but I’m not. See 
here!’ 

“As quick as thought, Mr. Burton, this 
strange old man put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a match. Striking it on the 
heel of his boot, he bent forward and ap- 
plied the flame carefully to one of the tiny 
cardboard houses in the town. 

“ ‘Look out!’ I cried. ‘You’ll set it on fire! 
It’s only made of paper!’ 

“ ‘It is on fire,’ he answered with evident 
satisfaction, slowly straightening his aged 
back. ‘It gives quite a blaze for such a 
small house.’ He broke off and regarded 
me with a strange look of childish inno- 
cence on his wrinkled old face. ‘I love 
fires!’ he said. ‘Don’t you?’ 



“I made him no answer. My eyes were 
on the toy town and on the tiny cardboard 
house which was going up in flames and 
smoke. Instantly I knew which one this 
old mad man had picked out to destroy — 
it was the miniature of my own house on 
Sanford Avenue. There it blazed merrily; 
and I was moved by the sight of it. Hot 
anger surged through me against this old 
fool at my elbow — an anger which was 
tinged with fear. I felt regret, too, that I 
had sold my toy town to this destroyer of 
miniature homes. 

“At last the toy house crumbled into 
red-hot ashes, Mr. Burton; and the old 
man, who all this time had been stretch- 
ing his hands over the blaze, once more 
turned to me with an air of great tri- 
umph. 

“‘You see I’m not old-fashioned!’ he 
cried with a high, neighing laugh. ‘No — I 
keep abreast of the times, although I’m so 
dingy. Who cares about yesterday’s do- 
ings? We want a peep into the minute 
ahead, not the minute behind. Do the little 
figures of wood go with the town?’ 

“‘Yes,’ I answered sourly. ‘As perhaps 
you know, each is supposed to represent 
some one in Prestonville.’ 

“ ‘And are you included?’ he asked, half 
closing his dull, fishy eyes. ‘Did you sell 
yourself as well as the others?’ 

“ ‘I suppose you’ll find the wooden mani- 
kin of me in the collection,’ I muttered, 
‘unless it was burned up in that little 
house.’ 

“‘How could that happen?’ he said 
pleasantly. ‘You’ve been in this shop all 
the time. No, not a soul was burned but 
your mother-in-law. Here she is, sir,’ he 
continued with a grin, holding up for my 
inspection a tiny charred figure of wood. 
‘Burned to a cinder, you see! Well, you 
won’t miss her much.’ 

“And then I smiled weakly, Mr. Burton. 
I was very much attached to Sally’s 
mother, but I smiled, as almost any man 
smiles when his mother-in-law’s name is 
coupled with tragedy. 

“ ‘Of course, I won’t miss her much,’ I 
answered, with quite the conventional air 
of gay unconcern. 

U<t 6W7ELL, that’s lucky,’ he went on, 
W stroking some more crumbs out 
of his beard; ‘for, as you can see for your- 
self, she’s well toasted. Not that it makes 
one iota of difference to me whether you 
miss her or not,’ he added fiercely. ‘To be 
quite candid, young man, I’m neither very 
intelligent nor very kind-hearted, and I 
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don’t pretend to be, although there are 
optimistic fools in this world who call me 
both.’ 

“ ‘Indeed?’ I said politely. 

“ ‘Yes,’ he continued^ ‘they think I sit up 
at night trying to better the human race 
— I, who have so many amusing things to 
do. There are people who imagine I’m a 
cousin of Santa Claus.’ 

“ ‘Once removed or far removed?’ I said. 
“At that he began to snicker, Hr. Bur- 
ton, in a most unpleasant way. 

“‘I wish I could think up bright things 
like that,’ he said after a time. ‘Far re- 
moved, I’d call it. But seriously, young 
man, I often kick those fools in the face 
just to see what they’ll do; and, bless me, 
if they don’t come crawling back on all 
fours to lick my boots!’ 

“‘You’re a stranger to me,’ I broke in. 
‘I thought I knew by sight every soul in 
town. Where are you staying?' 

“For answer he bent over the toy town 
and touched with his finger a house which 
stood a little apart from the others. 

“‘Preston Mansion!’ I cried in surprise. 
‘Why, that hasn’t been lived in for twenty 
years — not since old Colonel Preston cut 
his throat.’ 

“ ‘I live in it,’ he said simply. 

“‘But it’s in a deplorable state of dis- 
repair,’ I ventured. 

“ ‘So am I,’ he rejoined. ‘We’re good 
company for each other.’ 

“‘But the roof’s never been shingled 
since it got hit by lightning two summers 
back. It can’t keep out the rain.’ 

“‘I’m living under that roof, not you!’ 
he replied sharply. ‘It suits me.’ 

“ ‘I’m sure I didn’t mean any offense,’ I 
said. ‘Shall I have the toy town sent there 
to-morrow morning?’ 

“‘No, no!’ he cried irritably. ‘I’ll call for 
it when I want it. None of your impudence, 
young man!’ 

“And at that he shuffled out of my shop, 
Mr. Burton, without so much as a good 
night, leaving me fairly dumfounded. 
Nothing that I had said could possibly 
have given offense to the most sensitive 
person; yet he had left me in high dudg- 
eon. Later I came to learn that he was 
always like that toward the end of our 
talks. It wasn’t anything that had passed 
between us, but just a natural weariness 
of my society — the same irritability that 
a child shows when he is forced to stay 
indoors with hjs nurse. Indeed, that ter- 
rible old man was very much like a 
spoiled child in a great many ways — his 
love of excitement; his pure joy in de- 



stroying objects of value; his fickleness; 
and, lastly, his downright fury if he was 
opposed in anything.” 

“Possibly,” I assented. “But why do you 
call such a harmless old lunatic terrible?" 

“I’m coming to that, Mr. Burton,” the 
shopkeeper replied, with a calm which I 
could see was forced for my benefit. 

“Let me get on in my own way, and then 
you can judge for yourself. As I have said, 
he left me with all my wits all astray, gap- 
ing behind the counter; and it was there 
one of the neighbors found me a few min- 
utes later. 

“‘Come, come!’ he cried, shaking me by 
the arm. ‘There’s been a fire up at your 
place. Your wife wants you.’ 

“‘A fire!’ I cried, coming to myself with 
a start. ‘My house?’ 

“ ‘Burned to the ground,’ he answered 
shortly. ‘But that isn’t the worst of it. 
Your wife’s all broken up, and you must go 
to her at once. She needs you!’ 

“ ‘And Sally’s mother?’ I cried weakly. 
‘She’s safe?’ 

“The man shook his head sadly. 

“‘Lost, I’m afraid,’ he murmured. ‘She 
was the only one in the house when it 
caught fire, and they think the smoke 
must have suffocated her, for she hasn’t 
been seen since. Your place was insured, I 
hope?’ 

“I made him no answer. Stepping to the 
show-window,. I bent down and looked 
long and curiously at the ashes where once 
had stood my miniature house. 

“ ‘It all happened here,’ I muttered 
dully. ‘It happened here before my eyes!’ 

“ ‘Come, come!’ my neighbor said brusk- 
ly. ‘Don’t break down. Play the manly 
part. Your wife’s the real sufferer, you 
know. After all, a mother-in-law is only a 
mother-in-law.’ 

“ ‘It all happened here,’ I repeated 
stupidly, pointing at the toy town. ‘Every- 
thing!’ 

“But he did not even so much as glance 
at the show-window. His eyes were on my 
right hand, which still grasped what the 
old man had given me. 

“‘You’re drunk!’ he cried after a mo- 
ment. ‘Perhaps you’d better not go back 
to your wife in this condition.’ 

“All that I had gone through that eve- 
ning, added to this final affront, made me 
see red. 

“‘Drunk!’ I cried, stepping forward. 
‘Why, you fool, I — ’ 

“Unconsciously my right hand opened. 
From it dropped — not crisp thousand- 
dollar bills, but half a dozen chocolate 
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creams wrapped up in a piece of tissue 
paper. The money that the old man gave 
me had all disappeared.” 

T HE shopkeeper regarded me wistfully. 

Evidently he still hoped that I might 
believe his improbable story. The train 
was once more slipping through the night, 
only now at a faster pace, to make up for 
the enforced delay. I could see nothing 
through the window but a curtain of mov- 
ing blackness, could hear nothing but the 
monotonous lullaby of the revolving 
wheels; but I was vaguely conscious of the 
sky which overhung us, somber and 
threatening, like an immense, hovering 
hand. 

“Well, what do you think?” he said at 
last, a trifle timidly. 

“I think that you were badly frightened 
by a coincidence,” I answered. “Of course, 
it was strange that the old man should 
have burned your house in miniature; but 
those things happen. I remember once — ” 
“How about my mother-in-law?” he 
broke in. 

“Another strange coincidence — startling 
enough, I grant you.” 

“But can you explain how the money 
turned to chocolate creams?” he demand- 
ed. 

“Well, as for that,” I answered, “prob- 
ably it was a sleight-of-hand trick. No 
doubt your mad old man was a practical 
joker with some knowledge of parlor leg- 
erdemain. Those fellows can fool even the 
brightest eyes, and you acknowledge that 
yours are weak.” 

“You have common sense,” he said bit- 
terly, “and all that I told you is an affront 
to it. You argue very much as I used to 
argue before I met that terrible old man 
for the second time and learned the 
truth.” 

“He came into your shop again?” 

“Yes, a week after my mother-in-law’s 
funeral. He came in just as my nephew 
went out. They must have met each other 
at the door. I can still remember the old 
man’s first words as he hobbled up to the 
counter. 

“ ‘I don’t like that boy,’ he said peevish- 
ly, his cold gray eyes fixed on my face. 
‘He aggravates me.’ 

“‘That’s a pity,’ I answered ironically. 
“You must know that I was very fond 
of my sister’s son, Mr. Burton. There 
wasn’t a cheerier, better-natured boy in 
Prestonville than Charlie, though I say it 
myself. He was a bit mischievous, perhaps, 
but there was no malice in it. He was a 
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real boy who showed that he was glad to 
be alive. 

“ ‘No, I don’t like him,’ the old man con- 
tinued, plucking irritably at his tangled 
beard. ‘He’s happy — entirely too happy. 
Why, the little fool goes hopping about 
this town like a canary! When he isn’t 
whistling he’s grinning like an idiot. The 
way he acts, you wouldn’t think that I 
existed. He ignores me, and that’s the 
truth of the matter — me, whom nobody 
should ignore.’ He paused and twitched a 
gray hair savagely out of his beard. ‘Be- 
sides,’ he finished, ‘I can’t abide round- 
eyed, apple cheeked boys! Can you?’ 

“ ‘I’m very fond of Charlie,’ I answered 
warmly. ‘Of course, he’s happy. Why 
shouldn’t he be? He’s strong and healthy.’ 
“ ‘Strong and healthy, eh?’ the old man 
cried, with one of his unpleasant snickers. 
‘Well, that can be mended. Have you any 
toy trolley-cars in your shop — the kind 
that you wind up and run?’ 

“‘Yes, I have several,’ I answered; ‘but 
what do you want with one?’ 

“ ‘Never you mind,’ he said with a sly 
wink. ‘Never you mind, sir. Perhaps I’m 
buying it for Charlie. When I don’t like 
children, I buy them toys — not at all like 
Santa Claus, you see!’ 

“Now, Mr. Burton, he was grinning at 
me so slyly, with his beard ruffled out like 
the tail of a turkey-cock, and his eyes 
shifting from side to side, that, in spite of 
the strange fear I had of him, it was all I 
could do to keep from bursting out into a 
laugh. Here was this mummy of a man 
puttering about my shop like a child of 
ten. A toy trolley-car, indeed! 

“And yet there was a childish sincerity 
about him, an eager curiosity to see the 
stock of toys, which stroked my business 
pride the right way. There he stood as I 
brought out my supply of cars, bending 
forward in wonder, and actually sucking 
his thumb. 

“‘Here they are,’ I said from between 
twitching lips. 

“ ‘A nice assortment,’ he said gravely; 
‘a very pretty lot of trolley-cars. Now I 
wonder which would be best suited for 
Charlie. Let’s see!’ He bent lower still, so 
that his gray beard brushed the counter. 
‘I rather fancy this one without a fender,’ 
he muttered. ‘It looks more businesslike 
than the others. t)o you wind it up with a 
key?’ 

“ ‘Yes, here’s the key,’ I answered, hold- 
ing it out to him. ‘And there’s where it 
winds up, right behind the rear seat. Do 
you want to see it run?’ 
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“‘Indeed I do,’ he said eagerly. As he 
spoke, he picked up the toy and began to 
wind it. His beard twitched with excite- 
ment, and he hopped about as nimbly as a 
goat. ‘This is what^I call fun!’ he cried. 

‘“Put it on the counter,’ I suggested. 
‘It’ll run about there all right.' 

“He shook his head. 

“ ‘No, no,’ he said. ‘That’s silly. Who 
ever heard of a trolley-car running on a 
counter? There’s just one place for it. 
Look here!’ 

“And as quick as thought, Mr. Burton, 
he skipped over to the window and placed 
the trolley-car on one of the streets of my 
toy town. 

“ ‘Here’s the place for it — right on Main 
Street!’ he cried joyously. ‘Now i’ll let her 
go. Ding dong! All aboard!’ 

“ ‘It will do damage there,” I told him, 
stepping forward. ‘There are people on 
that street. It will break all my manikins. 
Stop it!’ 

“But I was too late. Before I reached 
the window, the toy trolley-car had 
bowled over one of the little wooden figures 
and had smashed both its tiny legs. 

“‘Now see what you’ve done!’ I cried 
angrily, as the old man picked up the 
manikin in the palm of his hand. ‘I must 
ask you to leave my show-window alone 
in the future. That’s no way to treat toys!’ 
“ ‘They’re mine, aren’t they?’ he de- 
manded innocently. ‘Didn’t I buy your 
town, with everything in it?’ 

“‘No, you didn’t,’ I retorted. ‘If you 
t.hinir a handful of chocolate creams paid 
for this artistic miniature of Prestonville, 
you’ve got another guess coming.’ 
“‘Chocolate creams?’ he said, with a 
puckered brow. ‘Chocolate creams? Did I 
pay you with chocolate creams?’ 

“‘You did!’ I answered hotly. ‘What 
good are they?’ 

“‘Why, chocolate creams are good to 
eat,’ he answered solemnly, staring at me 
like an owl. ‘You should consider yourself 
lucky, young man. There are people who 
would pay more than five thousand dollars 
for a handful of chocolate creams.’ 
“‘Nonsense!’ I cried, quite out of tem- 
per. ‘If you think — ’ 

“But he cut me short with a wave of 
his hand. 

“ ‘Now you speak about it,’ he said 
blandly, ‘I do remember about the choco- 
late creams. You must know that it was 
one of my little jokes. I’m not very intelli- 
gent, but I’ve a keen sense of humor. It 
happened that there was a young man 
who got lost in the Maine woods last week. 



He had five thousand dollars and six 
chocolate creams in his pocket. For days 
he wandered about in a circle, till his pro- 
visions were all gone. He grew very hun- 
gry. The five thousand dollars were no 
good to him; but the chocolate creams!’ 
The old man broke off to snicker, while 
his cold shifty eyes wandered here, there, 
and everywhere. ‘Those chocolate creams 
would have kept life in his bones till his 
friends found him,’ he finished with a 
grin. 

“‘Well?’ I demanded. 

“‘Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘I took those 
chocolate creams out of his pocket while 
he slept, and gave them to you in place of 
the five thousand dollars. You see, they 
were very precious chocolate creams — to 
him. That poor man died of starvation 
four days ago. Now doesn’t that prove that 
I have a keen sense of humor, sir?’ 

64TT WAS an extremely warm day; and 
A yet, in spite of the heat, I felt cold. 
For the first time, Mr. Burton, a real 
tangible terror of that old man took pos- 
session of me. As I have told you, he was 
not so mad as not to be vicious; and now 
his white, wrinkled face was convulsed 
with a malicious merriment. Once more, 
in my imagination, it had become the 
mask of flesh which had stared through 
my show-window— that thin mask without 
human substance behind it, which might 
be worn in turn by all evil emotions. 

“ ‘If you really did such a thing,’ I said 
at last, ‘it shows a strange kind of humor!’ 
“ ‘Strange it may be,’ he answered sour- 
ly, ‘but it’s mine.’ He drew out his bulging 
wallet and put five thousand dollars on 
the counter. ‘It seems that you were not 
satisfied with chocolate creams,’ he added. 
‘Well, there’s no suiting everybody. Here’s 
the money. You’d better count it carefully 
this time, for I’ve come to carry the toy 
town away with me.’ 

“It is needless to tell you, Mr. Burton, 
that I acted on his suggestion. I counted 
the bills three times, and then locked 
them in my safe. Next, at his bidding, I 
packed up the toy town in a large leather 
case and helped him carry it to the door; 
but here I paused. 

“‘How about the trolley-car?’ I asked. 
‘Don’t you want that, too?' 

“‘No, young man,’ he answered, with a 
solemn shake .of his head. ‘I have no 
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further use for trolley-cars at present. 
Perhaps some other day. We’ll see, we’ll 
see. Meanwhile you can give this one to 
Charlie, with my compliments. It will 
make him remember fhe in the future. A 
souvenir of our meeting in your shop, eh? 
Good evening, sir.’ 

“Frail as he looked, he picked up the 
leather case as easily as if it were filled 
with feathers. Indeed, he was surprising- 
ly strong for a man of his age. 

“‘I find you rather aftausing company, 
young man,’ were his final words to me. 
.IDrop in some evening at Preston Mansion. 
You’ll always find me at home.’ 

‘“Whom shall I ask for?’ I inquired. 

“ ‘Mr. Fate,’ he said, grinning up at me 
from beneath his ragged hat-brim. ‘Mr. 
L. P. D. Fate, at your service.’ 

“For some time after he had left me I 
stood on the door-sill, following his bent, 
crooked figure with my eyes. Finally it 
vanished in a crowd that had gathered on 
the corner of Main Street and Sanford 
Avenue. Then I heard the clatter of 
horses’ feet and the brazen clanging of a 
bell. A moment later the Prestonville am- 
bulance swept past my shop, the horses’ 
shoes striking sparks on the pavement. 

“An accident, I thought, not without a 
sensation of personal fear. 

“Snatching my hat from the rack, I hur- 
ried up the street and was soon in the 
midst of a horrified group. Not a dozen 
yards further on a trolley-car had been 
deserted by both motorman and conductor, 
and stood motionless on the tracks. Con- 
trary to the law, the car had no fender. 

“ ‘Who’s been hurt?’ I asked an ac- 
quaintance who stood on the outskirts of 
the crowd. 

“For a moment, Mr. Burton, this man 
didn’t recognize me. When he did his face 
took on a frightened look. 

“ ‘Push your way through, Jim,’ he told 
me. ‘You’ve got a right to see. It’s your 
nephew, Charlie Carey. He was hit by that 
trolley. The poor kid. Both his legs are 
smashed to a pulp.’ 

“I waited to hear no more. Pushing my 
way through the crowd, quite overmas- 
tered by horror and grief, I would have 
been by Charlie’s side in another moment, 
had not a long, thin hand reached out and 
plucked me by the sleeve. 

“ ‘It’s Mr. Fate,’ a low, insinuating voice 
whispered in my ear. ‘Mr. L. P. D. Fate, at 
your service. Don’t you forget him, young 
man. It doesn’t pay to forget Mr. Fate!’ 

“And then I saw that terrible old man 
at my elbow. There he stood, grinning up 



at me, his cold gray eyes fixed on my face, 
his left hand outstretched and holding in 
its palm a little broken figure of wood. 

“Suddenly he pocketed his toy and 
turned away. 

“ ‘Don’t you forget Mr. Fate, young man,’ 
he called back over his shoulder. ‘Home 
every evening — Preston Mansion — Mr. L. 
P. D. Fate!’ 

“His voice died away; he was gone. And 
I? Why, a new horror had overmastered 
me — a horror of the old man’s tangled 
beard; a horror of his cold, fishy eyes; and, 
worst of all, a horror of his shriveled, 
claw-like hands. Yes, I feared his hands 
the most. What were they not capable of, 
those hands? Guided by a brain — a little 
mad, you understand, but not so mad as 
not to be vicious — surely they gripped the 
world and spun it at their pleasure. This 
old man’s talons held the throat of 
strangling humanity in their grasp. Only 
twice had I seen them at their work, but 
I wanted no more proof. I was convinced 
of their power, Mr. Burton!” 

T HE shopkeeper paused to light his 
cigar, which had gone out. Once again 
I noticed the uncertainty of his every 
movement. I had seen drunken men, or 
men heavy with sleep, fumble with a 
match before striking it in just such a 
fashion. 

Indeed, there was something of the 
somnambulist about my traveling com- 
panion. His acts did not seem to spring 
from the promptings of his own brain; it 
was as if he obeyed another’s orders. He 
reminded me forcibly of a famous mur- 
derer whom I had interviewed a month 
before for my paper. Yes, that condemned 
poisoner had had exactly the same man- 
ner — the irresolute gestures, the trick of 
yawning unexpectedly, the terror and 
weariness of the eyes. 

“I suppose you think me mad?” he said 
at last. 

“Not yet,” I answered. “Of course, what 
you’ve told me seems unbelievable; but 
there may be some simple solution to the 
affair which we’ve both overlooked.” 

“No, no!” he cried impatiently. “There 
isn’t any solution. Hear me out, and you’ll 
see that for yourself.” 

“I’m all attention,” I assured him. 

“You can well imagine,” he resumed, 
“that this second tragedy, coming hard on 
the heels of the first, shattered my peace 
of mind. From that time on I lived in con- 
stant fear of the old man; and yet, much 
as I feared him, much as I dreaded to see 
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his face or hear his name, he exerted a 
peculiar fascination over me. Like many 
another fool, I longed to look into the eyes 
of the future. Preston Mansion beckoned 
my imagination. 

“At first downright fear held this un- 
healthy curiosity in check; but gradually, 
as the days went by, the first horror of 
what I had seen wore off slightly, giving 
place to a burning desire to prove the mys- 
tery. Soon I began to haunt the streets 
at night.” 

“You visited Preston Mansion?” I broke 
in. 

“Yes, frequently. I couldn’t stay away, 
Mr. Burton. Night after night I stole out 
to the outskirts of town, where that old 
brick building stood somber and solitary. 
At first it would seem dark and deserted 
as I took my stand in the garden among 
the nodding weeds; but always, after I 
had been there a short time, one of the 
windows on the topmost floor would light 
up on a sudden, and a thin black shadow 
would pass back and forth across its glow- 
ing surface. Often this shadow would 
pause for an instant and bend down 
eagerly; and then I knew that something 
of moment was about to happen in Pres- 
tonville. It was terrible to stand there, 
Mr. Burton, and not know for certain 
what was happening behind that fire- 
flecked pane of glass.” 

“Didn’t you ever go inside the house?” 
I inquired. 

"Not until the old man called me. You 
see, I was afraid; but one night, as I 
stood in the garden, the front door swung 
open on its rusty hinges, and I saw him 
waiting for me in the hall. He held an 
old-fashioned taper above his head. Its 
light showed me that he wore a yellow 
nightcap and a disreputable velvet robe 
with rents in it. 

“ ‘Don’t be afraid, young man,’ he called 
softly. ‘Come in!’ 

“ ‘I’m not afraid,’ I replied, stepping for- 
ward bravely, although my knees were 
fairly knocking together from fright. ‘I’m 
cold from standing so long in your garden.’ 

“ ‘You’ve been patient, young man,’ said 
he. ‘There’s no gain-saying that; but one 
has to be patient with L. P. D. Fate.’ 

“By this time, Mr. Burton, I was stand- 
ing beside him in the hallway. The man- 
sion was in a pitiable state of neglect. 
Cobwebs hung in long festoons from the 
rafters overhead; dust covered the floors 
and powdered the broad, winding stair- 
case, lying nearly an inch deep on the 
carved mahogany balustrades; and behind 



the walls an army of rats scampered back 
and forth. A dismal odor of damp and 
decay filled my nostrils. 

“ ‘The house seems a little old-fashioned, 
like me,’ the old man said, giving me a 
suspicious sidelong look; ‘but we’re not 
old-fashioned — neither of us. Ah, no — we 
keep abreast of the times. Come up to 
my room, young man.’ 

“He led the way up the staircase, while 
I followed close at his heels. Up and up 
he went, three flights or more, till we 
came to the attic. Here he ushered me 
into a large, bare room, lit dimly by two 
wax tapers and by the rays of the moon, 
which peeped in timidly through a hole 
in the roof; but I had eyes for nothing 
but the toy town. 

“There it stood, Mr. Burton, on a large 
straw mat in the center of the room. Many 
changes had taken place since I had seen 
it last — changes, of course, which corre- 
sponded with the actual changes in Pres- 
tonville. For instance, there was the foun- 
dation of my new house standing where 
there had been a heap of ashes. Then 
there was the new public library, which 
had been built in record time; and, lastly, 
standing outside my sister’s home, was the 
miniature of the wheel-chair in which 
poor Charlie managed to get about after 
his legs had been amputated. These were 
the details that caught my immediate 
attention. 

“‘I haven’t played very much with this 
town,’ the old man said, sitting down on 
the dusty floor. ‘Other matters have taken 
up nearly all my time. There was a 
steamer to be sunk in the Baltic Sea, an 
uprising to be arranged in China, some 
emperor to be assassinated — I can’t think 
of his name now — and a thousand other 
amusing things to do. They kept me hop- 
ping about, I can tell you! But I mustn’t 
grow lazy. I must amuse you.’ 

“ ‘Don’t bother about me,’ I said quickly. 
‘I don’t need to be amused.’ 

“ ‘You are my guest,’ he said rather 
sternly, ‘and I always try to amuse my 
guests. Now how would a flood suit you, 
young man? The river seemed very high 
to-night. Floods are rather commonplace, 
of course; but still’ — he rose and picked up 
a glass of water which stood on a table 
within arm’s reach — ‘they’re amusing. 
Don’t you think so?’ he finished, seating 
himself in front the toy town and re- 
garding me with childish solemnity. 

“ ‘Don’t,’ I cried in horror, stretching out 
a detaining hand. ‘Don’t!’ And then, see- 
ing that he was tipping the glass in spite 
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of my protests, I shouted, ‘Floods are old- 
fashioned! Why, they date back to Noah’s 
ark! Surely you wouldn’t be as old-fash- 
ioned as that?’ 

‘“One grows tired of tile new things,’ 
he replied, with a sad shake of the head. 
‘I’ve had enough of trolley-cars and trains 
and steamers. Come, a flood isn’t so bad!’ 
“And then, without another word to say 
on the matter, he tipped the tumbler 
more and more till the water spilled out 
of it in a thin stream and flowed straight 
toward the miniature town of Preston- 
ville. In a moment more it was dashing 
down Main Street, sweeping one or two 
of the cardboard stores with it, threaten- 
ing all. Fortunately the glass was only 
half-full, otherwise the inhabitants might 
very well have been drowned in their beds. 

“‘Not enough water!’ the old man cried 
peevishly. ‘Well, that’s a disappointment! 
Better luck next time. I’d go down and 
fill this tumbler at the pump, if the steps 
weren’t so confoundedly steep. I’m not 
so spry as I was, young man.’ 

“ ‘I’m afraid I’ve, got to be going,’ I said, 
glancing up at the moon, which had grown 
gray and ghostly. ‘It is morning.’ 

“‘So it is!’ he cried angrily, as if I had 
insulted him. ‘It’s time you went home. 
Some guests fairly have to t>e turned out 
of doors! Get along now, you humbug, 
or 111 set my dogs on you!’ 

“‘You have dogs?’ I cried in surprise, 
snatching up my hat. 

“ ‘Hell-hounds,’ he told me, ‘that eat 
sulfur. Get along with you! Come later 
next time, and don’t stay so early. I can’t 
abide guests who think me old-fashioned.’ 
“Well, I hurried out of that house as fast 
as I could, keeping a wary lookout for any 
such beasts as he described; but I didn’t 
see any. After a time I came to Main 
Street, which was a good two feet under 
water. Here it was that I found Charlie’s 
wheel-chair floating peacefully along on 
its back; so I pushed It home ahead of 
me, to show my wife that I hadn’t wasted 
the whole night. For the first of that 
week, we citizens of Prestonville wore rub- 
ber boots.” 

rriHE shopkeeper broke off, and yawned 
X prodigiously. I could see that he would 
be fast asleep in another moment if I 
didn’t prod him out of it. As you may well 
guess, I was anxious to hear the rest of 
his strange story, and I lost no time in 
keeping him at it. 

“Did you go back to Preston Mansion 
again?” I asked. 



“What’s that?” said he, coming out of 
his doze with a start. “I was almost asleep, 
sir. I’ve been like that lately. I simply 
can’t keep awake. What were you saying, 
sir? Oh, yes, I visited Preston Mansion 
many times. Indeed, I couldn’t seem to 
keep away from it. That large room on the 
top floor — that bare, dusty room where the 
moon peeped through a hole in the roof — 
drew me as a magnet draws steel. Night 
after night I sat on the floor beside the 
mad old man, and, sitting thus, watched 
him play with his toys. 

“It was here that I saw the murder of 
Molly Adams in miniature — a crime which 
horrified the entire State. It was in this 
room that I witnessed the robbing of the 
Prestonville Bank, when one of the clerks 
was killed, the burning of the schoolhouse, 
the explosion at the gasworks which froze 
me with horror. But what could I do, Mr. 
Burton? I was powerless to turn him from 
his grim jests. Any word from me only 
drove him to a more brutal mishandling 
of his toys. 

“And yet, in spite of Fate’s cruelty, In 
spite of his wanton destruction of people 
and objects I held dear, there were times 
when I pitied him. Boredom sat heavy on 
his shoulders. You see, Mr. Burton, there 
was no game under the sun which he 
hadn’t played a million times before. For 
centuries, no doubt, he had been playing 
the same savage tricks on his toys. To 
them, his vagaries were always new; but 
to him, they were as old as the stars. I 
knew that he felt the age and mustiness 
of all he did, and that it filled him with 
a kind of blind fury against the world. 
The savor of his brutal jests was gone; 
nothing remained but the dregs of laugh- 
ter, which are even more bitter than the 
dregs of tears. And it was because he knew 
himself to be a decrepit, toothless tiger, 
unable to masticate with enjoyment the 
stale titbits beneath his claws, that he rent 
so terribly cruelly whatever crossed his 
path. 

“‘I’m not old-fashioned!’ he was wont 
to say over and over again, as if to con- 
vince himself rather than me. 

“Yes, relentless as he was, I often pitied 
Fate." 

“But did he pity you?” I asked. 

“No, pity was denied him. He lacked the 
imagination from which pity springs. I 
remember that last terrible night we spent 
together — the nigjit when I knelt on the 
floor with tears gushing from ny eyes. 

“ ‘Pretty, pretty!’ he gurgled like a baby, 
touching my cheek with an inquiring fore- 
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finger. ‘Pretty, pretty — like diamonds!’ 

“You see, he simply didn’t know the 
meaning of tears.” 

“Tell me about that last night,” I said 
eagerly. 

“Well, sir, it was a beautiful summer 
evening when I reached Preston Mansion. 
A full moon rode the heavens, casting its 
pale, silvery light on the dilapidated old 
house and the weed-choked garden. Not 
a breath of wind stirred the languid 
leaves of the maples. From the broad 
veranda I could see the roofs of Preston- 
ville, faintly luminous in the distance. 
Never did the earth feel firmer underfoot; 
never did the well-being of the town seem 
so assured. 

“On this last night, Mr. Burton, I hadn’t 
long to wait. Hardly had I rapped gently 
on the door before it swung open and my 
host confronted me. 

“At first glance I saw that trouble was 
brewing. For days he had been sulky and 
out of sorts, taking no interest in his toys, 
and sitting silently in a dark corner; but 
now this sullen brooding had given place 
to a forced gaiety, which was a sure sign 
of coming danger. Evidently he was con- 
templating some new atrocity. 

“ ‘Come in, young man!’ he cried, caper- 
ing about in his ragged velvet robe like 
some kind of mad marionette. ‘I’ve got a 
surprise for you. Come in!’ 

“ ‘What is it?’ I asked, with the gloomiest 
apprehensions. 

“But he gave me no answer — just skipped 
nimbly up the winding stairway, waving 
the taper gaily above his head. Soon he 
had ushered me into that bare attic room 
where, as I have told you, he kept the toy 
town spread out in perfect order on a 
straw mat. The moonlight streamed down 
upon it through the broken roof. 

“ ‘I am tired of all these playthings,’ the 
old man cried, pointing at the miniature 
of Prestonville with a wrathful forefinger. 
‘For days they have bored me to distrac- 
tion. Never have I been so bored since I 
looked down on Pompeii. Those old Ital- 
ians! Ah, I served them out for tiring me 
with their stupid arts and pompous pag- 
eantry! It seems only yesterday that I 
destroyed them and their city, yet it was 
many centuries ago.’ 

" ‘What are you going to do to Preston- 
ville?’ I cried; and all the blood seemed 
to flow away from my heart, leaving it 
cold and dead. 

“For answer he stooped painfully, so 
that his crooked back curved like a bent 
bow and his long, tangled beard brushed 



the floor. Following his every movement 
with dread and horror, I saw him pick up 
the corner of the straw mat between fin- 
ger and thumb. 

“ ‘What are you going to do to Preston- 
ville?’ I repeated dully. 

“ ‘This, young man,’ he murmured, shak- 
ing the mat very gently. ‘This!’ 

“You can imagine what happened then, 
Mr. Burton. No sooner had he taken the 
corner of that mat between his fingers 
than I felt the solid floor shake beneath 
my feet. The whole room swayed dizzily 
from side to side, and the moon swung 
back and forth across the opening in the 
roof like the pendulum of a clock. 

“‘Don’t!’ I cried, sinking on the floor 
and covering my eyes. ‘Don’t!’ 

When I looked again, Mr. Burton, the 
room was once more stationary; but the 
toy town of Prestonville! Ah, that had 
changed in those few brief moments be- 
yond belief 1 Half the tiny houses were in 
ruins, and the rest were tottering on their 
foundations. My new home was still stand- 
ing, but it was heavily listed to one side. 

“‘Don’t!’ I cried, holding my clasped 
hands toward him in entreaty. ‘Every- 
thing that I love is in that town!’ 

“‘An earthquake is both unusual and 
amusing,’ he murmured, still holding one 
corner of the mat between finger and 
thumb. ‘Don’t be selfish, young man. I 
simply must be amused!’ 

“‘I pray you be merciful, Fate!’ I cried 
in a breaking voice. 

“‘Ah, yes!’ he broke in hurriedly. ‘Pray 
to me! I love to have people pray to me. 
Some of them have done it so well — Mark 
Antony, for instance. Let me hear you 
pray to Mr. Fate, young man!’ 

“And then a strange eloquence was 
vouchsafed me, Mr. Burton. Words, melo- 
dious and rich with feeling, flowed from 
my lips. It was as if the floodgates of 
restraint that bottle up a man’s emo- 
tional outbursts had suddenly opened in 
my breast. To this day, I don’t know what 
I said, or with what fine poetic imagery I 
clothed it all; but I do know that it pleased 
that terrible old man and made him wag 
his beard at me and smile. 

“‘Very well put!’ he cried when I had 
done. ‘Mark Antony himself could hardly 
have improved it. You have gifts, young 
man!’ 

“‘I pray you b« merciful, Fate!’ I re- 
peated. 

“‘Merciful?’ he cried irritably, with a 
sudden change of mood. ‘Tut, tut, young 
man! How should I know what mercy is? 
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No one has ever shown me any. Certainly 
my playthings haven’t had mercy on me. 
No, they have bored me to distraction by 
their sameness. I can’t die, remember, and 
I’ve got to live on endlessly in an immense 
shop through which^ millions of toys pass 
daily. Do you wonder that I destroy them 
when I find time? Mercy? Tut, young 
man!’ 

A ND then, Mr. Burton, he gave the 
mat such a savage shake that the 
walls and the moon spun round and round 
like a top. When the room finally righted 
itself again, I saw that my worst fears 
had been realized. The miniature Pres- 
tonville had been destroyed. Not a house 
was left standing, with the single excep- 
tion of Preston Mansion, which was lurch- 
ing drunkenly to one side. It was as I 
looked at this desolate waste of ruin which 
so shortly before had been a thriving town, 
at my own home toppled over on the side- 
walk, that tears arose up into my eyes and 
fairly blinded me — weak, womanly tears at 
my own impotency. 

“‘Pretty, pretty!’ muttered Fate, touch- 
ing my wet cheeks with his callous fore- 
finger. ‘Pretty — like diamonds!’ 

“It was not until many days later that 
I came to realize that this terrible old 
man did not know the meaning of tears; 
that he took delight in them, like a baby, 
because they were bright and shining. At 
the time I thought he was mocking me, 
and I cursed him from my heart. I cursed 
him, Mr. Burton, as I don’t believe any 
other man has ever cursed Fate. My 
tongue fairly flamed with invectives. I 
cursed his cold, fishy eyes, his beard all 
gritty with bread-crumbs, his vibrating, 
claw-like hands. I cursed his youth in the 
days when the world was young, and his 
old age when the world would be dying. 
I cursed him by all his names together — 
Luck, Providence, Destiny, Fate — and by 
each one singly. And when I had done, 
Mr. Burton, when my throat had gone dry 
of words, I found him grinning. 

"‘Well done, young man!’ he said, with 
his head on one side. ‘You curse even bet- 
ter than you pray. I can’t think of any- 
body who has so spoken up to me since 
Judas Iscariot on the day when he hanged 
himself. He had a scorpion for a tongue, 
did Judas! You did very creditably, young 
man. You actually succeeded in amusing 
me. I feel that I should reward you. What 
would you have of me, young man?’ 

“‘Nothing!’ I cried, half out of my mind 
from grief. "Treat me as you do the rest 



of mankind — carry me around in your 
pocket.’ 

“‘Not a bad idea!’ said he, once more 
bending his crooked back over the ruins 
of the town. ‘So that’s what you want, 
is it?’ 

‘“I want nothing from you,’ I told him 
coldly. 

“He paid me no heed — just began to 
grope about with his long, thin fingers : n 
the only house that still was standing. 
At last, with a shrill, neighing laugh, he 
pulled through one of the open windows 
a tiny wooden figure and held it toward 
me in the palm of his hand. 

“ ‘Here you are!’ said he. ‘You came out 
ot this business without a scratch. So 
you want to go into old Fate’s pocket, do 
you? Well, I must warn you that it’s dark 
in there. Your ambition may fall asleep.’ 
“‘Ambition?’ I cried in despair. ‘My 
ambition is buried under this town!’ 

“ ‘Very well,’ said he, cocking his beard 
at me whimsically. ‘You’re safe in my 
pocket — at least, for a time.’ He paused 
and regarded me steadily with his cold 
gray eyes. ‘I’m essentially honest,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and so I’m going to warn you 
again. Good-by until then, young man!”’ 
The shopkeeper again yawned, and his 
chin sank down on his breast. Evidently 
he was on the very brink of sleep; but I 
had no intention of letting him doze off 
until he had told me the rest of his story. 
I bent forward and touched him on the 
arm. 

"And then what happened?” I asked 
"Why, then he slipped the little wooden 
figure into his pocket and went out 
through the open door. I’ve never seen 
him again since that night, Mr. Burton.” 
“But what did you do?” 

“I knelt on the dusty floor of that attic 
for a long, long time, quite alone with the 
ruins of my toy town. Nothing seemed to 
matter very much any more, Mr. Burton. 
It was as if I had been suddenly plucked 
out of life, as if its happiness and suffer- 
ing were as remote as the stars. Later, 
even the real town of Prestonville failed to 
move me — that tragic heap of shattered 
masonry beneath the paling moon. Every- 
thing had died in my breast but fear — fear 
of the mental darkness which now en- 
shrouded me, fear of that terrible old man 
whom I could no longer see, fear of that 
future time when Fate would drag me out 
of his pocket into the light of a relentless 
day. And so I have lived ever since — with- 
out love or ambition or hope. Only fear 
has remained, Mr. Burton!” 
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O NCE more the shopkeeper’s chin sank 
on his breast and his brown eyes 
closed. 

“I’m so tired!” I heard him mutter fret- 
fully. 

Far ahead, around a distant bend, I saw 
a glow in the murky sky which informed 
me that I should soon reach my destina- 
tion. A few minutes more and the train 
would pull into Fairview. The light came 
from a factory on the brow of the hill 
above the town. 

Turning from the window, I started pick- 
ing up my belongings. Suddenly I saw 
something which caused a cold thrill to 
run up my spine. While I had been star- 
ing out at the landscape, an old man had 
noiselessly entered the smoking-compart- 
ment. He now sat beside the sleeping shop- 
keeper, peering into a large cardboard box 
that rested on his bony knees. I noticed, 
with an involuntary shudder, that this 
old man’s long, tangled beard was sprin- 
kled with bread-crumbs, which dangled 
from it like berries in a bush. 

“What have you got there?” I asked. 
“Toys,” he said with a snicker. “Do you 
want to see them?” 

Not waiting for my response, he put his 
hand into the box and pulled out a toy 
train. Next he drew forth a coil of tin 
tracks, and placed them on the floor. 

“Do you want to see it work?” he asked, 
winding the engine as he spoke. “I love 
toy trains! Don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course,” I answered, glancing 
hastily at the shopkeeper, who was still 
sleeping peacefully; “but I’m leaving at 
the next station and I’m afraid I won’t 
have time to see it work.” 

“Yes, you will, young man!” he cried ex- 
citedly. “Oh, yes, you will! I’m going to 
start it now!” 

In spite of my common sense, I felt a 
sudden flicker of fear as he got painfully 
down on his hands and knees and placed 
the toy train on the tracks. A moment 
later it started off. Faster and faster it 
went. 

“It’s going to smash!" I heard him mut- 
ter in a strange sing-song voice. “It’s go- 
ing to smash!” 

But it didn’t — not that time, at least. 
Slowing down at the last vicious curve, 
even as the train which carried us was 
doing now, it came to a shivering halt. 

Before it had fairly stopped, the old 
man seized the engine and began wind- 
ing it savagely. Then, glancing slyly at 
the sleeping shopkeeper, he felt in his 
pocket and pulled out a little wooden fig- 



ure. This he carefully Inserted through a 
window of the first toy car, and replaced 
the engine on the tracks. 

By now we had reached Fairview. Push- 
ing past the old' man, I hurried out of the 
smoking-compartment. 



I HAVE little more to add. All of you, no 
doubt, still remember the glaring head- 
lines in the morning papers, telling of the 
most disastrous railroad wreck that this 
country had ever known — how that ill- 
fated train, while making up time between 
Fairview and Forest Point, was derailed by 
a tree-trunk which had fallen across the 
tracks, and pitched over a hundred-foot 
embankment; and how every man, woman, 
and child aboard met an almost instan- 
taneous death. 

But the old man — what of him? He was 
not among the charred bodies taken from 
the burning train. 

Of late I have been thinking that per- 
haps that unfortunate shopkeeper was not 
so mad; that Fate may indeed wear a 
human guise while he stalks someone 
among us. If this is so, surely it was he 
whom I met that night as the train drew 
into Fairview! Fate, an old man playing 
with toys like a child of ten — a mad old 
man who is not so mad as not to be 
vicious! Truly, a terrible thought! 

But there is another thought, more ter- 
rible still, which of late has plagued me 
sorely. How was it that I came to escape 
that night? Yet did I actually escape? 
Perhaps, after all, I have not slipped 
through those eager, groping fingers — per- 
haps that merciless old man has merely 
dropped me into a ragged pocket, to play 
with me at his leisure. Yes, I feel that he 
can still hold me at will in the hollow 
of his hand. 

Long ago, like the shopkeeper, I lost 
love and hope and ambition. Now, of all 
human emotions, only fear remains — the 
fear of a rat in a trap when it hears its 
jailer’s footsteps approaching — the fear of 
a fly in the threatening shadow of a de- 
scending hand. 

And yet, as I draw back with a shudder, 
as I look about hopelessly for some means 
of escape, a merciful drowsiness descends 
upon me, calmkag the wild, tumultuous 
beating of my heart. Yes, all my senses 
are engulfed in a sea of tranquil dreams. 
Yawning, I stretch my arms above my 
head and yawn again. Surely this must 
mean the beginning of the end. I, too, am 
in Fate’s pocket! 
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(Continued from page 8) 
unanimous opinion that “Palos of the Dog Star 
Pack”, “The Mouthpiece of Zitu”, and “Jason, 
Son of Jason”, are really worth reading. 

Never having read this trilogy, I would 
appreciate it if you could send me the back 
issues containing these stories. 

I would like to .extend all the superlatives in 
my vocabulary to Lawrence for the splendid 
depiction of Yolara on the cover of the Septem- 
ber issue. Her beauty and haughty expression 
have the eye-catching qualities needed on 
the cover of a fantasy magazine. 

I would like to thank you for the few hours 
of genuine pleasure that I receive as each new 
copy of Fantastic Novels reaches my home. 

Will welcome correspondents. 

Mrs. Nancy Lloyd. 

217 E. Maple St., 

Lancaster, Ky. 

THE FREDERICK FAUST MAGAZINE 

The year’s most outstanding event in the 
fantasy field has been the revival of Fantastic 
Novels. Each issue has been unusually well 
done both in make-up and content. The 
November issue featuring C. L. “Tod” Robbins’ 
“The Terrible Three” is no exception. Even 
those of us collectors who have “Seven Foot- 
prints to Satan” in various forms were glad 
to see an announcement that it is in print again, 
and with a new set of illustrations. After all, 
this is the most widely read of all the Merritt 
tales and has more general interest in that it 
appeals even to readers who do not usually 
care for fantasy. 

I might say in regard to A. Merritt that I 
have one of the more complete collections of 
his works; including all of his stories in their 
original magazine appearance as well as a com- 
plete set of all the subsequent appearances. 
This leads me to say that I will never be 
happy with my Merritt set until I can add to 
it another set in F.N. of his various shorts, 
all with cover illustrations! Think of “Through 
the Dragon Glass,” “People of the Pit” and 
“Three Lines of Old French” all with cover 
illustrations by Finlay or Lawrence!!! 

I am sure you will soon give us the two 
sequels to Charles B. Stilson’s “Polaris of the 
Snows”: “Minos of Sardinas” and “Polaris and 
the Goddess Glorian”. I would also recommend 
for future printing his other fine fantasy tales, 
“A Man Named Jones” and its sequel “The 
Land of the Shadow People”. Some other 
special recommendations are “The Empire in 
the Air” and “The Fatal Gift” by George Allan 
England, “The Second Man” by Lee Robinet, 
“The Eye of Balamok” by Victor Rousseau, 
“The Cosmic Courtship” by Julia Hawthorne, 
“After a Million Years” by Garret Smith, and 
“The Fire People” and “Man Who Mastered 
Time” by Ray Cummings. 

It might be of interest to some readers to 
learn that I have recently published the first 
issue of “The Fabulous Faust Fanzine”, a huge 
80 page publication dealing with the life and 
works of Frederick Faust, the world’s most 
prolific writer. Faust wrote more than twenty- 
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five millions of words before his death in 1944 
under more than twenty pseudonyms such as 
Max Brand, George Owen Baxter, Evan Evans, 
John Frederick, David Manning and George 
Challis. I would be glad to hear from readers 
interested in Faust. 

Darrell C. Richardson. 

6 Silver Ave., 

Covington, Kentucky. 

THE F.F.M. AND F.N. INDEX 

Thanks to your placing my letter in F.F.M. 
I have been receiving reservations for copies of 
the Index of F.F.M. & F.N. daily. By the 
time this appears I expect to have enough calls 
for it Jo determine the press run. I am print- 
ing a limited number of extra copies but when 
those run out, no more, I repeat no more 
will be printed. Therefore, if you want a copy 
I would advise you to send in your name and 
address, together with the number of copies 
you wish reserved to Joseph B. Baker, P. O. 
Box 416, Chicago 90, III. The price has definite- 
ly been established at 60c/copy, 5 or more 
50c/copy. Send no money until you are asked to 
do so by mail. Send only your name and ad- 
dress and the number of copies you want re- 
served in your name. 

You are to be commended, dear editor, for 
your willingness to further the cause of Fan- 
tasy (spell it with a capital!) by printing such 
letters as my announcement of the planned 
Index. 

Fantasy Forever! 

Joseph B. Baker. 

ABOUT THE NEW PORTFOLIOS 

Well! Our reader’s column is really getting 
places. Almost as fine as the F.F.M. (sister 
mag, or is it brother?). These are the type of 
letters that I like to read. They all have 
references to other classics and generally well 
liked stories. Something more constructive than 
the usual stf-fan letter to the Editor. 

I want to add my plea for the “Polaris” stories. 
John Taine’s “Green Fire” is another very 
scarce item. Let’s have those titles that have 
not been reprinted for a long time. It will help 
out the newer stf-fan to get a better collection 
of stories that have remained popular for a 
long time. 

Samuel Peeples has a very good idea, there. 
Why not print a list of the Munsey classics 
and get a vote on what the readers like to see 
in print? Some of the older fans could give us 
a hint as to which were most outstanding. 
Such letters to be a follow-up of the pub- 
lished list. At least, it would stir up a lot of 
comments. 

Do you know that back isstffes, at a fair 
price, are very hard to get. F.N. and FJT.M are 
still the best for my money. And that Finlay 
Folio #3 is a must to Finlay fans. I have extra 
copies of the #1 reprinted by NFFF, for sale to 
fans. But don’t miss V.F. #3 or the Lawrence 
#2 Folio. They are both very well liked in 
Fandom. 
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Are you an Acti-Fan? Do you belong to a 
stf club?. Why not join your local group or 
national club? 

There is a rumor that Super Science will be 
revived. I certainly hope it is true, and J 
will be one of the first to subscribe to it F.N., 
so far, has picked^ some very fine stories and 
I think we owe our Editor a vote of thank s. 

K. Martin Carlson, Sec — NFFF. 
1028-3rd Ave. So., 

Moorhead, Minn. 

Editor’s Note: Super Science has been re- 
sumed. 

NEW ENGLISH FAN MAG 

Through the courtesy of one kind American 
fan who answered my letter in an earlier 
F.F.M., I have just received a copy of the 
latest F.N., and I would like to let you know 
how this mag is received by at least one 
British fan. 

The news that F.N. was reappearing with the 
choicest stories from old magazines that are 
no longer obtainable was great news, and now 
that I have five of them in my files, my 
pleasure is the more. Three Merritts in five 
mags is a real achievement, and you have my 
permission to continue with the good work, till 
you’ve exhausted all his available material. I 
suppose the “Drone Man” cannot appear in 
F.N. as it was in TWS. Then you have given 
us “Jason, Son of Jason” — but for many of us 
who haven’t the earlier stories in the trilogy, 
could you reissue those in F.N.? (I see 
that they appeared in F.F.M. before.) “The 
Second Deluge” — another of the time-honoured 
classics — still worth rereading — but why, oh, 
why, the cover ? — please when printing an SF 
Classic, have an SF cover — preferably by Paul, 
who is my favourite. Finlay is fine for the weird 
and fantastic story, and I’d like to get hold of 
the portfolio — but Paul for SF! Yes, sir! And in 
the latest issue, we are blessed with Leinster’s 
“The Mad Planet,” which I’ve for a long time 
wanted to read. And Tod Robbins — the master 
of his genre! Thanks a lot! 

Looking through the November issue, I 
notice Ed Cox is asking for Kline stories — 
.particularly “Planet of Peril” and “Prince of 
Peril”. I most whole-heartedly agree with 
him — this author has been greatly neglected 
recently, and some of his stories would put 
the present day writers to shame! 

Could you possibly get the rather better 
type of stories for F.F.M.? — I didn’t particu- 
larly like “City of the Dead,” nor “Devil’s 
Spoon”, and I agree with Stewart Metchette 
that you might well consider Dennis Wheatley 
for F.F.M., particularly “The Devil Rides Out” 
and “They Found Atlantis”. 

“The Purple Sapphire” by Taine in a recent 
F.F.M. went down very well with me, who’ve 
always been a Taine fan. Aren’t there any 
more of his that you can publish? His stories 
appeal to me in the same way as H. Rider Hag- 
gard, and they are to some degree a modernised 
Haggard. Please keep off the Haggards as much 
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as possible except for the rather scarcer sto- 
ries — a lot of them aren’t real fantasy, and 
anyway we come across quite a number in 
the secondhand stalls over here! 

Now that we are unable to subscribe to 
American fantasy mags, through financial re- 
strictions (dollar shortage), we British fans 
appreciate greatly the way American fans have 
helped us to get the magazines for which we 
might otherwise have starved, and we all thank 
them for their kindnesses. 

I have just published a fanzine “The Alem- 
bic”— number two — and if any American reader 
would like a copy I would willingly send him 
one while stocks last (the “him” doesn’t debar 
“hers” from asking!) I’ve sent copies to most 
fanzine editors in the States, and am hoping 
that they will reciprocate by sending me a 
copy of their fanzines, which otherwise we 
don’t see. 

Thanks for the space— and please don’t 
forget “Paul for SF”, “Finlay for fantasy”, and 
Kline (Wheatley also, if possible). 

(S. G. N. Ashfield). 

27 Woodland Road Thornton Heath 
Surrey, England. 

TRIBUTE TO LEINSTER 

I have written multitudinous letters to most 
of the stf and fantasy magazines but this is my 
first to F.N. I write it not to see it printed but 
only to tell you that I have found the mag. 
ideal. I have, for the four brief years I have 
been acquainted with pulp science-fiction, 
known Murray Leinster to be a writer of ex- 
traordinary talents in the stf field. It was only 
when I read “The Mad Planet”, though, that I 
realized that he is incomparable. I truly be- 
lieve that the master of fantasy died in Abra- 
ham Merritt, but the writers, the newer writers 
— although it is and always will be futile to 
reach his standards — are establishing a new 
high in fantasy and science fiction that he 
would have admired. Among these pioneers 
in this new high of stf and fantasy, is Murray 
Leinster. I cannot stress deeply enough, my 
admiration for him and his writing. In years 
to -come I believe he will sit on the golden 
throne of A. Merritt. 

Marvin Williams. 

1431 2nd Ave., SE, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

WANTS BACK NUMBER F.F.M. 

There was one excited fellow around my 
house the day that I brought home the first 
new issue of F.N.! All the splendid stories of 
the old Munsey group were ■flashing through 
my head as I contemplated the future issues 
of your swell magazine. The hours that I used 
to thrill to those old “out-of-this-world” yarns 
by the masters of fantasy and science — fic- 
tion. . . . My stack of F.N.’s is going to have 
an unbroken sequence on the shelf in my den! 

I have searched for years trying to get the 
complete serial parts of “The Second Deluge”, 




AUDELS Carpenters 
and Builders Guides 

4voIsI$6 

InsidoTrada Information 



Inside Trade Information On: 

How to use the steel square — How to file and 
Bet saws — How to build furniture — How to use 
a mitre box — How to use the chalk line — How 
to use rules and scales — How to make Joints — 
Carpenters arithmetic — Solving mensuration 
problems — Estimating strength of timbers — 
How to set girders and silLa — How to frame 
houses and roofs — How to estimate costa — How 
to build houses, barns, garages, bungalows, etc. 

— How to read and draw plans — Drawing up 
specifications — How to excavate — How to use 
settings 12. 13 and 17 on the steel square — How 
to build hoists and scaffolds — skylights — How 
to build stairs — How to put on interior trim — ^ 
How to hang doors — How to lath — lay floors — I 



[ow to paint. 



AUUEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23rd Si., New York 10, N. Y. 

Mall Auelels Carpenters and Builders Guides, 4 vols.. on 7 days' free 
trial, if OK I wlH remit $1 in 7 days ami $1 monthly until $6 k.jpaid. 
■-Otherwise I win return them. No obligation unless I am satisfied. 
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Learn A Trade NOW! 

PRACTICAL 
SHOP TRAINING! 



In Our Chicago Shops 

□ AUTO MECHANICS □ WEIDING— ARC and CAS 

□ DIESEL MECHANICS □ MACHINIST 

□ REFRIGERATION □ PIANO TUNING 

□ BODY-FENDER 

Above Approved For G. I.’s and Civilians 
One of America's Leading Practical Schools 
7 Floors of Fully Equipped Shops 
Over 48,000 Successful Graduates 
Expert Individual Instruction 
Learn by Doing— Low Living Expense 
Established 1902^-Day and Evening Classes 

Also the following Home Study Courses 

□ PLASTIC □ REFRIGERATION □ DIESEL 

— —CALL IN PERSON OR MAU.THIS AD TO — 

GHEEH SHOP TRAINING 

(Dept. PGA-79) 460 South State St., Chicago 5, III. 

Please send without obligation free information regard- 
ing trade checked above.* (Specify whether you are a 

Veteran □ or Civilian □) 



Name 

Address- 



City- 



_Age_ 



-State- 
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FANTASTIC NOVELS 



Don't be without 

THE “1-HAT” BOOT BLACK 

Makes cleaning and 
shining shoes * EASY 



W ? 7 



Adaptable for men’s, women's and 
children’s shoes. 

It’s sturdy — can be installed any- 
where — removable when not in use. 

Pays its costs in no time. En- 
courage the “small fry" in your 
family to "get in business." do 
the family’s shoes and build a 

savings account. 

Supply limited— we reserve right to return your money if un- 
able to fill your order. 

DON’T WAIT— send now for *'Hi-Hat" Boot Black 



ONLY $2.75 

Postage Paid 

(Add 13c extra for C.O.D.) 



TO 



BUFFAR, 



P. O. Box 563 

INC. Carle Place. L. I., N. Y._ 




1 his Machine Should 



5 POWER TOOLS in ONI 

Drill press pulls }/%" drill in steel; saw 
takes 8" blade; lathe 10" swing, 30" cen- 
ter*; sander 8"; emery wheel- j". Handle* big, 
heavy work — tools easily interchangeable — use* 
'A to 'A H P. motor. Factory-to-you price only 
W9.95 complete. Send *18.00 (balance COD) oa 
10-day FREE trial, money-back guarantee, or 
write today for FREE catalog. 

WRICK, IIC., 1817 Clinton, Kiliuzw, Kcklgu 



FREE TRIAL JO days 




l cttri: Profit.; ble Profession 
iri.QO.days at Home-; 



MEN AND WOMEN. 18 to 50~Many Swedish M 
sage graduates make $50, 375 or even 
week. Large full time_ Incomes from 



$7 5 or even more per 
..... .n comes from doctors, 

hospitals, sanatorium8, clubs or private practice! 

Others make good money in spare time. 
You can win independence and prepare 
for future security by training at home 
and qualifying for Diploma. Anatomy 
Charts and 32-page Illustrated Book FREE 



Dept. BfiSC, 41 E. Pearson, Chica0o 11 



with poor luck, when lo! out it comes in com- 
plete form in the July number. . . . Thanks 
for a fine story; I since have acquired a copy 
of it in book form. 

I wonder if any of your readers would have 
an extra copy of the Geo. Allan England 
story — the first of the trilogy — “Darkness & 
Dawn.” It was in F.F.M., August 1940. 

What has happened to the Otis A. Kline 
stories that came out in the Argosy years ago? 
They certainly should take hold now. I’d like to 
see several of his Grandon of Terra yams in 
F.N. How about the few Burroughs short 
stories that have never been in book form such 
as “Jimber Jaw,” “The Scientist’s Revolt,” 
“Tarzan & the Jungle Murders,” “Beyond the 
Farthest Star,” “Tarzan & the Champ,” etc. . . . 
or the novel “The Land of Hidden Men”?? 

By the way, an old-timer who has my vote 
is William Wallace Cook. He wrote any number 
of good stories in the old Munsey, All-Story 
set-up; they were thrillers from start to finish. 

I’ve been a fan for years and have acquired 
many books that I would now like to swap for 
some of the latest publications. I will reply to 
all letters received. 

Congratulations on your new child in the 
fiction field! 

Paul S. Latimer. 

4151 Greenwood Ave., 

Oakland 2, Calif. 



MERRITT ENTHUSIAST 




mmi 



Make money. Know bow to break and 
train horses. Write today for this book 
FREE, together with epeejal offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested in Galting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 843 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



INVENTORS 

Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Our firm 
U registered to practice before the U. S. Patent Office. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure and 
* ‘Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 



McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

1501 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 




• Prepare for the big earning power of Diesel Trained 
Allen. Start learning at home, in spare time. UEI’s easy, 
practical training covers fill phases of DIESEL engine 
operation, fuel systems, auxiliary equipment, repairs and 
maintenance. When home course is completed, you come 
to Chicago for actual shop practice on DIESEL MQTORS 
under expert instructors, at VEI’s fine, modern school. 

BEGIN AT ONCE-GET ALL THE FACTS’ FREE. WRITE TODAY l 

DOM SION UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 

2521 Sheffield Avenue • Dept. DL-I • Chicago 14, illinoia 



Inclosed in my check for $1.75 for which 
please enter my subscription for Fantastic 
Novels beginning with the Jan. 1949 issue and 
send me the latest Finlay Portfolio. 

I sure was very glad to see this magazine 
back in print again as well as the change in 
your policy of reprinting these old classics. 

I was rather surprised, however, to see you 
publishing some of Merritt’s stories for the sec- 
ond time in F.N. However, I think that if any 
author can bear continued reprinting it is 
Merritt, and I sure am glad to see that you 
have new illustrations by Finlay for it rather 
than using it with the previously printed il- 
lustrations. 

I was quite glad to see you finally publish 
Merritt’s masterpiece, “The Ship of Ishtar” 
(which has always been my favorite). 

While on the subject — how about the pub- 
lishing of an occasional poem of Merritt’s (of 
course illustrated by Finlay) in F.N.? I’m 
afraid that very few of Merritt’s fans ever knew 
that he wrote several good poems. I would 
definitely suggest the one entitled “The Birch 
Maidens.” However, his first poem, “The Wind 
Trail” (Page 84 of the March 1910 issue of 
Smart Set ) isn’t half bad. 

I wonder if any of the readers might by any 
chance have an autographed copy of “The 
Dwellers in the Mirage” or “Bum, Witch, Bum!” 
by A. Merritt that they would be willing to 
exchange for an autographed copy of his 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

book “The Moon Pool” or another rare Mer- 
ritt book. 

Capt. Oscar H. Stroh. 

Linglestown, R.D. 1, 

Penn. 

LIKED “MAD PLANET” 

For the first time since I have been reading 
F.N., I have been slightly disappointed with 
the feature novel. I’m speaking of “The Ter- 
rible Three” by Tod Robbins. Now, as a story 
it was good reading, well written and cer- 
tainly interest holding. But, it was not “a 
famous fantasy-horror classic” as the cover- 
blurb would have us think. The moral (s) it 
preached were good of course and the char- 
acter of Echo-Mrs. Blake was well put over, 
not to mention Tweedledee’s. But it was hard- 
ly fantasy and not very horrorsome either. 

“The Mad Planet” was very good and I am 
very glad to have had the pleasure of reading 
it. Leinster wrote just as well years ago as he 
does today, and at the time that he wrote this, 
he was well versed in entomology! Brrr, I 
loathe spiders in the first place, and while 
reading the part where Burl was caught in 
the giant web, ugh! Very, very convincing. 
This story was alone worth the price of the 
magazine and combined with the Finlay illus- 
trations, an almost unbeatable duo. 

The short story was at best unimpressive, 
but good enough reading while reading it. Noth- 
ing to remember, though. But don’t get me 
wrong. There could have been worse ones. 

The Finlay cover was averagely good. Lawr- 
ence can outdo Virgil F. almost every time on 
the covers. While inside, Finlay can usually 
outdo Lawrence if he’ll only stick to his pre- 
war style as he does in F.N., and this time 
especially. Only the spread at the start of the 
novel and the bordered illustration for the 
short story were anywhere near his usually, 
good work. 

Now. I am an avid reader of Merrittales and 
can’t praise his work too highly, but, please, 
no more Merritt for a while, huh? You’ve 
pretty well covered all of his work, and there 
is so much yet to be printed! The rest of the 
Stilson trilogy, many stories by Homer Eon 
Flint, and Francis Stevens. How about “The 
Queen of Life” which is the long awaited sequel 
to “The Lord of Death” which we read so long 
ago in F.F.M.? I sure would like to see 
Philip M. Fisher’s work again. How about 
"Worlds Within Worlds”? TO always remem- 
ber his “Fungus Isle” and the Paul illustrations 
that accompanied the story in F.F.M. 

To Fred Ray Payne: “The Wendigo” was 
printed -in the June 1944 F.F.M. in case you 
haven’t found out by now. A swell story. 

One last thing before I leave: Where in heck 
did 4 he editor’s page go? It appeared in the 
"first” issue and now it is gone. 

Yours Fantastic ally, 

Ed Cost. 

4 Spring St, 

Lubec, Maine. 



ftmroRS' boots 



THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT1 

Styled Ilk* those the Army flier* wore . . . made for perfect 
comfort even in sub-zero weather! Wonderful for tports, 
hunting, ice fishing, outdoor work, riding, flying. Wear 
them with or without shoes In every kind of winter weather! 

• WARM — completely sheep-lined (like a mitten). 

• RUGGED — heavy waterproof rub- 
ber bottoms; tough, non-slip solos; 
sturdy spring-lock zipper with raw- 
hide pulL 

O HANDSOME — soft, flexible, heavy 
leather uppers, with water -repoU cot 
brown AqubIao finish. Full 11" 
height. 

• COMFORTABLE— two adjustable 
leather straps guarantee real snug 
fit. 

ORDER BY MAIL TODAY! Send 
cheek or money order (add 50c 
per pair for poet age and han- 
dling). or order C.O.D. 
Mention your shoo size. 
Immediate delivery. 
SatOrfartion guaran- 
teed . of course. 




ONLY 



*11 



95 

PER 

PAIR 



HUGH CLAY PAULK 

Dept J-38, 813 Ho. Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 



ORDER YOUR BOOTS TO DAY! 





CAN YOU FIX IT? 

These wonder books tell 
step by step HOW to 
make difficult repairs 
and adjustments, how to 
keep a car at maximum 
efficiency, including lat- 
est improvements in car 
design and operation. 
Engine troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered. 

4 BIG, THICK VOLUMES 

Over 2700 pages, 2000 
illustrations, wiring dia- 
grams, etc. Beautiful 
modernistic, washable 
doth binding. 



SEND NO MONEY. Just mall the coupon 
for a complete set of 4 Big, Thick Auto 
Books, 20th Edition. Over 2700 Pages I 
Whether you are a meclianlc or helper, 
expert or apprentice, auto owner or driver, 
take Immediate advantage of this FREE 
EXAMINATION OFFER. 

MAKE GOOD MONEY NOW 
HOLD-* PERMANENT JOB 
America wants its automobiles kept in 
good repair. Men with ‘‘know how” are In 
demand, at big pay. These books will help 
you got and hold an Important Job. or 
give you a chance to go into business for 
yourself now or later. Any man who half 
tries to improve himself can learn auto 
servicing and repairing by this quick ref- 
erence method. Use the JIFFY INDEX 
to find easily understood answer to any 
auto problem. These wonder books pro- 
pared *by eleven of America's great auto- 
mobile engineers. Many hundreds of valu- 
able illustrations. Send the coupon TODAY. 

[ A year's consulting privileges with! 
our engineers now given with 1 
these books without extra charge. J 
Publishers Since 1898 



AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY. Dept. A331 
Dr ex el Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, III. 

I would like to examine your 4-Volume Set of Auto Books. I wilt 
pay the delivery charges only, butalf I choose I may return them 
express collect. Tf after 10 days’ uke I prefer to keep them. I will 
send you $2 and pay the balance at the rate of only *3 a month 
until $24.80 has been paid. Please include consulting service am 
offered above. 

Name 

Address 

City state 

Please attach letter stating age. occupation, employer’s name and 
address, and name and address of at least one business man aa 
reference. Men in service, also please give home address. 
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THE BIGGEST SELLER 
IN 29 yEARS! 



BUILD YOUR OWN LOCAL SHOE BUSINESS 
COMMISSIONS TO $3.00 PER PAIR 
PLUS CASH BONUS 

Make money with famous 29 ( 

year old company. Sell com- I 
plete line Quality shoes for M CATALOG 
men, women, children. Smash A— 
hit styles with THREE LEAT1 
SOLES are selling dynamite! M 



FREE 52 Page Catalog. 

TANNERS SHOE COMPANY, 405 Boston 10, Mass, 





RAINCOAT SPECIAL 



.90 



Amazing Value! 

This officer -styled gabardine 
trenchcoat has yoke lining, set- 
in shoulders, storm -piece, shoulder straps, and 
2 big slash pockets. We&thersealed by Im- 
pregnole. Sizes 34-46, short, regular, or long 
lengths. 

SEND NO MONEY ° rder now pay po«t- 

ocnu nv rivivki nian plus gmall postage 
charge. Print name, address, and size. 10 Day 
Money Back Guarantee. 

STRACO MFC. CO., DEPT. PC 

13 W, 17 St., N. Y, 11, N. Y. 



TCH REPAIRING 

9 LEARN AT HOME & 



Watchmakers make big money. Many 
needed. We train you thoroughly at home 
in spare time. Personal training under 
experts. No previous experience neces- 
sary. Tools and 15-jewel watch part of 
course. Ten easy lessons. Write today for 
free literature. 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF WATCH REPAIRING 

2870 Elston Ave., Dept. Pf-3, CHICAGO 18, ILL. 

StTMtl 
Deign 




Yes FREE. Explains Taxidermy. Tells how to leant at 
borne by mail to mount birds, animals, heads ...to TAN 
■kins and furs. Great for MEN and BOYS. Fan! Also 
earn money in spare time. WRITE TODAY — NOW— 

K - free book containing. 100 game pictures. State AGE. 
W.Scbool of Taxidermy, Dept. 4203, Omaha, Nab. 




Reliable man with car wanted at once to call on farmers. 
Wonderful opportunity. <15 to <20 In a day. No experience 
or capital required. Permanent. Write today. 

McNESS COMPANY 

Freeport, Illinois 



ALL-ROUND MAN'S DISH... 

Whatever your choice — dramatic 
adventure fiction, alert and challeng- 
ing articles, spectator sports, timely, 
informative hunting and fishing cov- 
erage, the latest in aviation, science 
and medicine, how-to and hobby ar- 
ticles — all can be found in the latest 
isue of 

ARGOSY 

THE COMPLETE MAN’S MAGAZINE 
Now on Sale at Your Newsstand. 



FANTASTIC NOVELS 
PAGING PHIL WAGGONER 

I’d like to congratulate F. N. on another per- 
fect issue. (It has to be pretty good to be 
perfect, considering the preceding issues.) 

Since you’ve done so many stories by Mer- 
ritt, I think perhaps you might print his “Snake 
Mother”. Many fans would consider this a 
real service. - 

A little while ago I was written to by one 
Phil Waggoner. I wanted to write back but 
lost his address. I write here in hope that 
he’ll read this and we can get started. Many 
thanks and a long life to F.N. 

Jim Goldfrank. 

1116 Fulton St., 

Woodmere, N. Y. 



TOD ROBBINS “SUPER” 



“The Terrible Three” was super. But the 
illustrations for the tale were the worst they’ve 
ever been. Not one single good one in the 
November issue. 

Leinster’s short was nicely handled. This 
is undoubtedly one of his best. Keep them 
coming. 

There was a nice reader’s page this issue but 
the front cover was bad. You can do better 
than this. 



609 1st St 
Attalla, Ala. 



James W. Ayers. 



WANTS “THE RED DUST” 

Some time ago finished “The Terrible Three” 
m your last issue. What a lousy story! It has 
slight elements of the fantastic all right, due to 
the mental attitude of the three, but on the 
whole it’s not much more than a hoodunit, and 
more suited to a magazine that might be called 
Famous Murder Mystery than to either Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries or F.N. either. Puhleeze, 
don’t give us any more such tripe! Or horror 
stuff, werewolves, ghouls, demons, evil spirits 
and black magic. 

I like fantasy, especially fantastic-adventure 
stories, but deliver me from the weirdies, and 
“ghaisties and ghoulies, and things that go 
boomp in the night!” By fantastic-adventure, I 
mean stories on the order of Merritt and Hag- 
gard. This classification would also include 
end-of-civilization stories, lost-peoples, pre- 
historic, and other-planet stories (on the order 
of the Palos trilogy, and of the Farley Venusian 
trilogy, not space-travel or interplanetary 
yams.) Although a few of the better of the 
space yams might not be too bad, just to spice 
up the other kind; also an occasional stf story. 
I really think that scientifi cation belongs in 
a class by itself, and should have a magazine 
to itself, and not be found too often in one de- 
voted to fantasy. After all, science fiction is 
supposed to be presented in such a way as to 
make it appear that it really could happen, 
given the right set of conditions; while fan- 
tasy, no matter how logical it is made to ap- 
pear, still always leaves the reader knowing 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

that it is strictly fantasy, with no possibility 
of ever really happening. They’re just not 
the same thing at all, so that only the rare 
STF yarn really has a place in either one of 
our Fantastic magazines. 

Personally, I don’t care what you do about 
trimmed edges., paper, or illustrators; you seem 
to have managed to get the stories adequately 
illustrated, although naturally I like some o; 
the illos better than others. But the story is 
the thing that I’m interested in, and I’d still 
continue taking both magazines without any il- 
lustrations at all, providing the story level re- 
mained to my liking. Only, I hope you don’t 
change the size of your magazines. I get all 
mine bound, and the bigger sizes just don’t 
bind to advantage, and are too hard to handle 
when bound, as well. Not to mention that no 
bookcase has shelves high enough to stand 
taller volumes in, unless made-to-measure! 

I see you gave us “The Mad Planet.” Now 
what about “The Red Dust”, which is its sequel? 
And what was that one that came in old 
Argosy-All Story back in the early ’20s, about 
the planet Mercury, where all the girls had 
wings, which were ceremoniously torn off 
upon their marriage, so they wouldn’t be su- 
perior to their husbands? I’d like to see it 
in print, even if I can’t remember the name. 
Also the other two of the Polaris trilogy, and 
most anything by Flint, Hall, and others of 
the old masters that used to write for Argosy- 
All Story. I note that nobody has asked for 
■■Seven Out of Time,” that came in Argosy 10 
or 11 years ago; I still have it, but it’s a fairly 
;ood time-travel story, and Cummings’ “Man 
Who Mastered Time” is needed to finish the 
“Girl in the Golden Atom” trilogy. Also Mer- 
rit-Bok’s “Fox Woman”, which I understand 
is now out of print, and “The Black Wheel”, 
when it is out of print, although both of these 
are probably more suited to F.F.M., since 
neither have been printed in magazines yet. 

Also, I hope you won’t reprint anything any 
more which has already appeared in either 
F.F.M. or F.N. before; I have all the magazines 
of both, to date. I know it’s hard on your new 
readers to have to miss a lot of them, but it’s 
bad on your old ones to get them twice. 

Mrs. C. W. Vallette. 

Declo, Idaho 

CAN YOU HELP? 

Is there any way I can get a copy of the May 
issue, “Jason, Son of Jason” story? I have read 
other stories of Jason and would like that one. 

I have just finished the November issue and 
liked the “The Mad Planet” very much, but 
“The Terrible Three” belonged in a detective 
or mystery magazine. There certainly was 
nothing fantastic about it. Just plain crime. 
Let’s keep away from stories like that. 

Again I say, how about digging out some 
of Ray Cummings’ stories of “Tama of the 
Light Country”? 

Mrs. John P. Gates. 

7 Demus Ave., 

White River Junction, Vt. 




NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
— A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR — you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated— their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 2 5c box and use as directed. 




FUSSY STOMACH?, 
RELIEF FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION, 

GAS AND 
HEARTBURN 




FOR 
THE TUMMYf 




For SICKNESS 
or ACCIDENT 



Also benefit for acciden- 
tal death. Plan permits 
you to select your own 
hospital anywhere in the 
U.S. Available to indi- 
viduals up to 68 years 
of age or family groups. 
Pays regardless of other 
policies carried. It costs 
so little ond does 
so much. Write TO- 
DAYI 



Hospital 

Residence 



Sjargeon 

' —A 

Laboratory 



X-Ray 



Operating 

Room 



Anesthesia 



Ambulance 



Oxy., Trans. 



Accidental 

Death 



INTERSTATE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

DEPT. 8803, DOVER. DELAWARE 
Please send me FREE full details concerning your; 
Hospitalization Policy. 



♦ 



Name 



Street 



City. State 



JS 
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, / EASY NEW METHOD 

Ij*/ SHOWS HOW TO 



TRY IT ON 



MONEY-BACK OFFER 



I Now lei Bob West, radio's favorite guitar 
player, show youjiow! Most ’’Courses" Jiave 
only 6 or 8 pictures— but Bob’s new method 
r has 45 actual photographs! It not only teaches 
but shows exactly where and how to place your 
fingers, etc. Most others offer a few songs— 

| Bob provides 1011— chosen for their radio 
| popularity so you can sing and play right along 
with your favorite radio program or records! 

SEND NO MONEY: j us ,„nd 

name and address to Bob West and pay postman $1.69 plus COD and 
postage. Start playing beautiful chords the very first day. Be playing 
beautiful musk in two weeks or get your money back. 



4S PHOTOS 

show oxactly.* 
‘where to put 
your fingers 

101 SONGS, 

words A music 
' INCLUDED? 



BOB WEST, 1101 N. Paulina.Dept. 130. Chicago 22, IH 





BIG CASH EARNINGS, TOOI 

Bigr newal This fflhrtailored suit yours without paying? 
one cent— and big cash earnings, tool It’* easy! Just take a few 
orders. Earn 6p to $10 in a day and get yoor own suit as extra tfl>- 
rna. Doeonsofrlch new fabrics, superbly tailored in latest styles, 
at low prices produce orders on sight. Money-back guarantee. 

FREE SAMPLES! 

.samples and details o$ amazing new BONUS SUIT and money-* 
• making plan— All Sent Free! No experience. SEND NO MONEY! 
t W.Z.GIBSON.Inc. SOOS.Throop.O^K.Q-496, CMca«o7 a IO. 



BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 

All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for rings. Jewelry, spec- 
tacles, gold teeth, diamonds, broken and usable watches, etc. 
Cash mailed promptly. Write for FREE shipping container. 

LOWE’S, DEPT. PF 

Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 



MAKE $$$ EASILY 

Selling greeting cards, napkins, coasters, stationery and 
a complete line. Costs nothing to try. Send for samples 
and Selling Plan on approval. 

MERIT GREETING CARD CO. 

370 Plane St., Dept. U, Newark 2, N. J. 



s and O. IL A’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year, 
sd them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
r. executive accounting positions. 
Arsons! training under supervision 

— „. . . .. counsel! and help. Write for free 

book, ” Accountancy, the Profession That Fays.” 

LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn $L 

A Correspondence Institution, Depf. 3334- H. Chicago 5, III. 
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MIDGET RADIO 

Pocket Size! Works on new diode— Needs 
No Tubes, Batteries or Electric ‘‘Plug- 
ins.” 25 MILE RANGE— GUARANTEED. 
SEND ONLY $1.00 and pay $2.99 
C.O.D, plus postage or send $3.99 
for postpaid delivery. COMPLETE 
READY TO PLAY, Sfmple to attach, 
LISTEN IN BED. HOME, OFFICE/ 
FARMS. SCHOOL, ETC. GIVEN: INI- 
TIALS IN GOLD on any radio if you 
wish. LIMITED OFFER. ORDER NOWt 

Dept. TPT3 KEARNEY, NEBR. 



FANTASTIC NOVELS 
FINLAY AND LAWRENCE GREAT 

I’ve just finished reading the November issue 
of your very, very wonderful magazine, Fan- 
tastic Novels, and it’s terrific. 

I’m a new reader, or should I say fan? As 
I was completely unaware that a magazine 
such as yours was on the newsstands, until 
a few months ago. 

I’m not a new fantasy fan, however, as I’ve 
read many of Merritt’s stories as well as H. 
Rider Haggard. And Edgar Rice Burroughs 
has been a favorite of mine since my grade 
school days. And believe me, it’s really won- 
derful to see my favorites reappear in your 
magazine as well as other stories which are 
new to me. 

My introduction to your magazine was 
through the May issue, and what stories, the 
“Moon Pool” and “Jason”! I understand there 
are two more in the “Jason” series and I 
would like to read them. If some of your 
readers have copies or know where I can get 
them I sincerely wish they would let me know. 

Another thing I like is the illustrations. Fin- 
lay and Lawrence — what artists, just out of 
this world! 

I’m hoping that F.N. will soon become a 
monthly magazine, and I know there are many 
others who are hoping the same thing. 

Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. Edwina Meindl. 

1503V2 English St., 

High Point, N. C. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS 

This is the first time that I have written to 
your magazine. 

Firstly, I am of the opinion that your maga- 
zines — both F.N. and F.F.M. — are the finest 
on the market and the only ones of their kind 
worth saving as the contents are continually 
classical. 

Do you suppose any one of your readers can 
supply me with some back numbers? I will 
pay a good price. I want the following: 

F.F.M. 1946, April and June; 1945, March and 
June; all of 1944 and back to Vol 1 #1 — 
F.N., Vol 1 #1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

I will be deeply grateful to any readers who 
can help me. 

Now, getting down to business. 1. About your 
readers’ department: 

Most of the letters are interesting, especially 
when the readers recall old stories that they 
would like to see reprinted. But I think that 
the page would become better if there was 
some kind of comment by the editor after each 
letter. 

2. Make F.N. a monthly, so we can get twice 
as many classics a year. If reprint material 
is difficult to get, keep F.F.M. a bi-monthly but 
not F.N. 

3. In line with the recent campaign, by all 
means, some Kline. He is kind of terrific. 
O.A.K. is O.K. by me. In fact, I would like 
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to see Burroughs, Cummings, Kline, Serviss, 
Leinster, Flint, Farley and, oh well, I can 
afford a semi-monthly. 

4. In Argosy between 1932 and 1934 there 
was a serial by Murray Leinster called, I think, 
“The Earth Shaker”. All about a scientist who 
had a machine that could cause earthquakes 
in various cities. Real good. It deserves a 
place in F.N. 

In conclusion let me wish you long and 
continued success in your two wonderful 
magazines. 

Elliot Franklin. 

1122 Eastern Parkway, 

Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 

“MAD PLANET” WONDERFUL 

Having recently completed the latest Fan- 
tastic Novels, and contemplating the next is- 
sue, I am moved to some dissertation. After 
reading “The Terrible Three” and “Seven Foot- 
prints to Satan”, I, for one, can only wonder: 
do these stories fulfill the criterion of the title 
of the book, i.e., Fantastic Novels? To answer 
this it must be decided just what is to be 
the borderline between fantasy and non-fan- 
tasy. We know of course, that for any type 
of story to be successful, it must be believable; 
and especially so with imaginative fiction — we 
must be willing to temporarily “suspend our 
disbelief”. It may be argued that this means 
that any successful story is of necessity realis- 
tic, and there is no need to separate “fantastic” 
from “non-fantastic” stories. However, since 
the special field of this magazine is fantasy, 
the division must be made. The question 
therefore, is: on what basis? This is indeed 
the crux of the matter. 

Is there sufficient basis in a strange atmos- 
phere or unusual characters and motives? Or 
must there be concepts involving something 
entirely removed, so far as we know, from 
our own experience and observation? It is 
obvious that a tale of the future, no matter 
how solidly based on historical fact, is fantasy, 
whether the pure adventure of George Allan 
England’s “Darkness and Dawn” stories or the 
speculations of H. G. Wells and Olaf Stapledon. 
Likewise, a tale involving creatures never seen 
in actual fact is fantasy, such as Hodgson’s 
“Boats of the Glen Carrig”. Stories of travel 
to other worlds likewise must be considered 
fantasy, being removed from human experi- 
ence, whether Verne’s inner world journey or 
Jason Crofts' journey to Palos. But, is a tale 
of strange — but human — creatures with evil 
(i.e., abnormal or perverted) ambitions, fan- 
tasy? Is even the story of a hidden kingdom 
with nothing unusual to human knowledge, 
fantastic? 

The answer to these questions would seem 
to be, at least, according to the -ideals I have 
set, that they are not fantastic. At most they 
are strange or unusual adventure. Therefore, 
it would not seem that they belong in a maga- 
zine whose chief purpose is to present fantasy. 
This is not to imply that such stories are in- 
ferior; indeed, the Tod Robbins story and the 
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Just press to light 
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Use Rogens Yellow Riots and 
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READ THIS 
CAREFULLY. 



II You Suffer From Some 01 The Torture like Kinds Of 



METROPOLITAN ELECTRONIC CO., Dept. 27-B 
mmm 42 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. nan 



PAINS or Iron.' 

“ARTHRITIS 
LUMBAGO 

SIMPLE NEURALGIA 
OR MUSCULAR ACHES 
PLEASE 



don’t 
J^care what 
you ve tried 
before — pat- 
1 ent medicines. 

*ho* water bottles, 

cheating pads etc., our ELEC- 
TRIC MASSAGER may do for 
wha* Has done for thou- 
ot people who suffered from 
some of the torture - like pains of 

(•RHEUMATIC ARTHRITIC or NEURITlC 
Of from LUMBAGO. SIMPLE NEU- 
RALGIA or MUSCULAR ACHES duo to cold enposure 
or fatigue— or we will refund your money* There H 
nothing mysterious about our unit It is a well-known fact 
that heat has relieved the various pains described above. 
Our ELECTRIC MASSAGER is the finest heating unit 
ever mode which enables you to MASSAGE the painful 
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HE RE’S PROOF! From original letters on Me 

0 I. W. Of MISSOURI WRITES: Wards cannot e.press the 

vonderlul relief I have had in this short time . . . you 
can erpect some more orders some time by doubting 
Thomas’ I am satisfied." 

MRS. N. M. W. OF TEXAS WRITES: "I purchased ono have 
used tt many, many times io^relief of pains in various 
parts of my body especially Nor muscular backache 

1 wouldn’t be without one 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY 



Build Steady Repeat Business 
No lovootmont — No Experience. 

UHIOM LABEL BOOK MATCHES 

direct from America’s Largest Exclusive 
Union Label Book Match Manufacturer*. 

We feature PETTY Glamour Girls, Soe- 
nlcs, handsome Dog series and NEW AD- 
DISPLAY DOUBLE BOOK MATCHES. 

Make BIG PROFIT QUICK. Write To- 
day for SPECIAL OFFER and FREE 
POWERHOUSE Belling kit. 

SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 

p t. S-39, 7«2M ».Qroo«wood, Chicago 

RAISE HAMSTERS 

The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Often called Toy Bears. De- 
lightful pets. Everyone wants them. 
Laboratories need thousands. Clean, 
odorless. Raise anywhere. A profit- 
able and interesting hobby or busi- 
ness. We furnish breeders and instruc- 
tions. Write today for free book. 

GULF HAMSTERY, 1519 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 



High School Course 

at Home - 




Many Finish in 2 Years 



I Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Coarse 
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t equivalent to resident school work — prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. 8. enbjecta already completed. Single eubjecte IT 
desired. High school education is very important for advancement 
in business and industry and socially. Don t be jland^apped all 
your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 
Free Bulletin on request. No obligation. 

i AmmicanScliool,Dept ,H-349. DrexalAt58tli, CWcago 37 



Complete OUTFITTERS* 



FAT MEN 

No matter your size or weight we can fit 
you I Underwear, drees or sport shirts, 
pants, sipper jackets, sweaters, accessories, 
WORK CLOTHES, too. 

RICHTER’S, 127 Hudson Ave„ 
Dept. PF-3 Albany, N. Y. 





£ LEARN MEAT CUTTING 

IlWi At Home — in'Spare Time 




on 25 years ’proven 

used at National's famous 




, .’our spare hours ip to money. Send for FREE 
bulletin today. No obligation. 

National Sehool of Meat Cutting, Inc., Dlv. K-17, Toledo 4, Ohio 



GET $$$ EASILY 

Selling greeting cards, napkins, coasters, stationery and a 
complete line. Costs nothing to try. Send for samples and 
Selling Plan on approval. 

WELCOME 

370 Plane St., Dept. A, Newark 2, N. J. 



STAMMER? 

This new 128-page book. "Stammering, Ita Cause and 
Correction," describes the Bogue Unit Method for 
scientific correction of stammering and stuttering- 
successful for 48 years. 

Benj. N. Bogue, DapL 4928, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 
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Merrittale are excellent. The former has many 
fine and sensitive passages, particularly the 
poetic speeches of Echo, the only character in 
the story who is truly close to the dream-world 
of fantasy. The old-fashioned elements in the 
story are, like Robert W. Chambers’ stories, 
very charming, and in that the story is sus- 
penseful and exciting; but, at most, it is weird 
in atmosphere alone. 

“Seven Footprints to Satan” has a marvelous 
atmosphere of suspense, but never attempts 
to suggest fantastic qualities. It is “Fu Man- 
chu” on a higher level of writing; it cannot 
compare to the great Merrittales, but is an 
exciting mystery story in its own right. Even 
the “Polaris” stories are difficult to classify as 
more than unusual adventure— however, the 
very nature of the polar kingdom, located as 
a green gem in the snows, gives it a fantastic 
quality. 

The purpose of all this is to recommend that 
the magazine keep closer to truly imaginative 
fiction. There are sufficient mystery magazines 
and books for the fans of that fiction. There 
are not enough truly fine sources of fantasy 
for us! And the Munseyams are lost to us, 
save for six miserly issues a year. 

In honesty, I should add that I enjoyed Tod 
Robbins’ story; it was not of the brilliance 
of “Who Wants a Green Bottle?” or “The 
Whimpus”, but any Tod Robbins story is good. 
What about giving us “Toys of Fate” and “Si- 
lent, White and Beautiful”? 

“The Mad Planet” was a wonderful story, 
colorful and a veritable lesson in entymology, 
perhaps what the author intended. I had to 
wonder, however, why no animals had survived; 
surely some must have! Still, a fascinating 
story, to which the excellent drawings by 
Finlay gave additional flavor. His cover, how- 
ever, was far too much over on the gaudy side. 
Tell him to restrain himself a bit next time 
out, huh? “Environment” was an interesting 
little piece; I am glad to see that your re- 
reprinting policy is temporarily laid aside. 

I note several fans request the greatest story 
of them all. “The Blind Spot”. I think it 
should not be denied them; however, I would 
recommend a “quarterly” or “annual” in which 
it could be published, complete. In addition, 
I do not wish to have issues of the still bi- 
monthly F.N. spent on re-reprints. 

As for future reprints, I’d suggest: 

Any of Machen; much more of Blackwood; 
where’s Dunsany? 

“Devil and the Doctor” — Keller (for F.F.M.), 
though some readers may not like its interest- 
ing protagonists. 

“Witch House”— Walton (if Arkham is will- 
ing). A really fine weird novel for F.F.M. 

Some of Olaf Stapledon (“Last and First 
Men” is a tremendous book, but not suitable for 
F.F.M’s style; however, others might be, such 
as “Odd John”. 

For F.N. I think Kline’s Maza stories, though 
well-known, are more suitable for some ju- 
venile magazine. Give us more Francis Stevens, 
Garret Smith (what about the delightfully 
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quaint “Between Worlds”?), Arthur Leo Zagat. 

Ben Indick. 

443 Jersey Ave., 

Elizabeth 2, N. J. 

WANTS OLDEST MUNSEYARNS 

So far the stories you’ve been giving us in 
the revived F.N. have been good, but have 
been stories not too hard to obtain elsewhere 
(except for “Jason, Son of Jason”). I hope 
you’ll soon start delving further into the past 
for the rarer gems of fantasy. 

Tod Robbins is a good author and “The 
Terrible Three” is a good story. Another title 
was used for this story in the great Lon 
Chaney movie — “The Unholy Three”. Also, 
it isn’t fantasy. To my mind, fantasy is com- 
pounded solely of imagination — not of reality. 
It goes beyond the realm of probability into 
the supernatural. I hope you’ll stick to fantasy 
and to Munsey files in your reprint choices. 

Let’s give Merritt a rest. You’ve used all 
his stuff now. 

Please don’t heed the few scattered re- 
quests from new readers for second reprint- 
ings of Merritt stories, “The Blind Spot,” and 
others. Most of your fans have these yarns. 
There are so many that are completely un- 
available that it whets the connoisseur’s ap- 
petite just to read about them in your excel- 
lent readers’ column. 

Please hasten the printing of the rest of the 
“Polaris” trilogy — “Minos of Sardanes” and 
“Polaris and the Goddess Glorian”. And we’ll 
be eternally grateful for the work of Garret 
Smith and Homer Eon Flint, whose names oc- 
cur over and over in readers’ requests. All 
your readers — the faithful like myself who have 
carefully cherished every single issue and the 
new readers alike — will thrill to these great 
classics. 

Other recommended authors are England, 
Francis Stevens, Will McMorrow, Giesy, Brent 
and Erie Cox. If there are good stories by 
them which you haven’t used, we certainly 
want them — especially Cox’s “Out of the Si- 
lence”. 

Please don’t reprint anything more recent 
than 1930 until the older, rarer stories are ex- 
hausted. 1930 or thereabouts was the beginning 
of the modern science-fiction magazine. Of 
course, Weird Toles goes back farther and 
Amazing preceded that date by a very few 
days. But it was around 1930 that the great 
era of fantasy and science magazines really 
began. But Argosy and All Story had printed 
the cream of the crop for years before. Those 
are the stories we want. 

If you use Leinster, stick to his older stories. 
Ditto, Cummings. His “Man Who Mastered 
Time" was reprinted once. I’d prefer to see 
“Fire People” first, or the great sequel to 
“People of the Golden Atom” — “Princess of the 
Atom”, although it may be past my mythical 
deadline. Much of Cummings is mediocre and 
much was reprinted in another magazine a few 
years ago. So you can be discriminating there. 
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This FREE TEST 
tells you if it’s 
worth training! 



O Maybe you can develop 
into a successful, money- 
making commercial artist. 
Our graduates have been 
doing it for 34 years. This 
new, scientific test reveals how much talent you 
have. Find out. Mail the coupon. 



ART INSTRUCTION, INC. J 

Dept. 2939 Minneapolis 15, Minn. * 
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H EM STITCH ER 




Hemstitch on any sewing machine with this hand# 
attachment. Does two piace, criss-cross, inlaid, 
circular and hemstitching (or pleats; also tacking, 
smocking and picoting. Makes rep, comforters, 
slippers, etc. out of any material. Easy directions 
included. 



$|00i BUTTON HOLER 



Makes button holes on your sewing machine in- 
stead of by hand. Also darns stockings, sm 
buttons, zippers; and can be used for ouilbrg. 
Sews in any direction-front, back or sideways. 
SEND NO MONEY- Merely send your name, 
address and pay postman $1.00 plus postage on 
arrival. Or, send $1.00 with order, and we mail 
attachments postage paid. You risk nothing. Satisfaction guaranteed or $L00 back 
LELANE CO. Oept. PG-39, Box 571 Kansas City 10. Mo. 




How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 

Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes right 
to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and expel 
germ laden phlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomuision with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or you are to 
have your money back. * 

CREOMULSION 

for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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EVER IFY69 DON'T KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 



YOU CAN LEARN YOUR FAVORITE 
INSTRUMENT THIS EASY AS A-B-C WAY 

■yOU need no special talent, no previous musical training. 

In fact, you don’t need to know a note of music now, in 
order to learn to play your favorite instrument quickly and 
easily, this amazing U. S. 

School “no-teacher” way! 

This remarkable method is so 
successful because you learn 
to -play by playing real times 
almost from the very begin- 
ning. You start with simple 
melodies. Each lesson adds a 
catchy new tune to your list. 

And almost before you realize 
it, you’re thrilled to find your- 
self playing many popular 
favorites by note. And imagine this ! With the many U. S. 
School courses to choose from, you can take up any instru- 
ment you like for only a few cents a day! This low cost in- 
cludes printed lessons, big, clear pictures and diagrams, valu- 
able sheet music, and our Personal Advisory Service. No extra 
chargee of any kind. 




Send For Full Informotion Today! 





If you’d like to join the happy thousands who have 
learned music this easy- 
as- A-B-C way ... if 
you want to be the life 
of every party ... if 
you want to have more 
friends, more dates, 
more fun . . . mail the 
coupon below for our 
Free 36- Page Booklet 
and Print-and-Picture 
Sample NOW ! See for 
yourself how easy it is 
to learn music right at 
home, without a private 
teacher. 



FINDING NEW JOY 

1 am 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

BRUNSWICK BLDG. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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■ U. 8. School of Music. 3673 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10. N. Y. J 

_ Please send me FREE Print and Picture Sample and Ulus- ■ 

« f rated Booklet. I am interested in the instrument checked ■ 

■ below. 

. Plano Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo 

I Guitar Saxophone Modern Elementary Harmony ■ 

! Violin Trumpet, Cornet Other Instrument 

J Name ! 

(Please Print) 

I Street I 
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For the future, “The Jungle People” was one 
of the best of his later works. 

The format of the magazine is tops. Usually 
you answer readers’ requests, so I hope you’ll 
answer the many for Smith, Flint, Cox and 
the rest. . 

If you use new stories in either F.N. or 
F.F.M. I hope you’ll steer clear of science fic- 
tion. Leave the science for the many special- 
ized publications and keep yours unique. Good 
short fantasy can be produced for you by Brad- 
bury, C. L. Moore, Kuttner, Sturgeon, Clark 
jAshton Smith, Robert Bloch and a few others 
if you need new stuff. Stick to the fantasy 
writers. 

Whatever criticisms I may have, your two 
magazines continue to be my top favorites. 
Long may they thrive. 

Donald V. Allgeier. 

1851 Gerrard Ave., 

Columbus 12, Ohio. 



WANT TO TRADE? 

What headaches you editors must get. One 
wants this and one wants that. And 1 want 
“Palos of the Dog Star Pack”. I have “Mouth- 
piece of Zitu” and “Jason, Son of Jason”. I 
need only Book #1 to complete serial of the 
three. 

Less than a year ago, I entered fandom and 
I’m now N.F.F.F. Hostess. It’s my job to 
help fans get magazines and books they want 
at the lowest cost. I have quite a time keeping 
lists for trade and sale. 

Please, anyone who has any for sale, send 
me a list with dates, and prices. 

I sure will keep buying and reading F.N. 
Oh, yes, by way, I’m now getting 12 issues of 
each magazine. 

I trade with S.T.F. fans in other parts of the 
world who can’t get U. S. magazines. 

Zeda P. Mishler. 

National Fantasy Fan Federation Hostess. 
423 Woodland Ave., 

Johnstown, Pa. 



NEED MAGS? 

I like very much “Second Deluge” and “En- 
vironment”. I don’t see how fans want “Seven 
Footprints of Satan”. If I read that once that 
is plenty. Why reprint a story over? Give us 
new stories that were not in print before. It 
is a very bad feeling I have when I buy two 
different magazines and they have the same 
stories in them. I have bought 150 magazines, 
F.N., F.A., Amazing, F.F.M. and Weird Planet, 
Wonder. 

If any fan is in need of them, let me know. 
As I don’t believe in holdups they get them for 
what they cost me. 

Mrs. John Blyama. 
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THE MOST SENSATIONAL OFFER EVER MADE TO NEW DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEMBERS! 



ilH wras O-CENT 1 
m ONLY A Q STAMP! I 



Yes, 2 Thrilling Books— ANNIE JORDAN and THE WEB OF DAYS— Yours 
for only 3c when you join the Dollar Book Club! Mail Coupon Below! 

The Red-Headed Cinderella 

W/io Made a Boom-Town Her Boudoir! 

\ T thirteen, Annie Jordan was dancing for coins on the ta- 
** bles of a sailors’ cafe. At fifteen, she knew 
the first heartbreak of love, and at six- 
teen her mother bullied her into 
a marriage she didn’t want. 

By the time Annie had 
quit the sordid envi- 
ronment of her girl- 
hood. she knew what she 
wanted and knew how 
to get it without the 
benefit of magic wands! 

Then her Prince 
Charming appeared. Hugh 
Deming. young and hand- 
some heir of Seattle’s 
oldest and most promi- 
nent family, fell madly 
in love with her, and An- 
nie’s dream of happiness 
was complete . . . Until the 
night of his abrupt fare- 
well, with his parting 
words: “I love you, Annie. 

No matter what happens — 

I love only you.” From then 
on, through fortune and dis- 
aster, Annie and Hugh lived 
through the consequences of 
that night! 

Both Annie Jordan AND 
the best-selling novel The 
Web of Days are yours for 
just a 3-cent stamp if you join 
the Dollar Book Club now! 



and ALSO yours: 
ffif WEB OF DAYS 

A Heroine “ Seductive as Scar- 
lett — Ambitious as Amber !” — 
Phila. Inq. This best-seller — 
PLUS “Annie Jordan ” — yours 
for a 3c stamp if you join the 
Dollar Book Club now! 



Dollar Book Club Membership Saves You Money! 



OTHER book club brings 
you popular current books 
by outstanding authors for only 
$1.00 each. Every selection is 
a handsome, full-sized library 
edition printed exclusively for 
members. You do not have to 
accept a book every month ; the 



purchase of as few as six books 
a year fulfills your membership 
requirement. 

You get best-sellers by favor- 
ite authors at $1.00 each while 
the public is paying from $2.50 
to $3.00 for the publishers’ edi- 
tions, at retail ! 



Choose Your First Selection from These Best Sellers: 



Upon receipt of the attached 
coupon with a 3c stamp you will 
be sent the two best-sellers, 
“Annie Jordan” and “The Web 
of Days.” You will also receive 
as your first selection for $1.00 
your choice of any of these four 
best sellers: 

• The Golden Hawk by Frank Yerby. 
The tale of a bold buccaneer and the 
wild-cat beauty he tamed— by the au- 
thor of Foxes of Harrow. 

• Light in the Sky by Agatha Young. 
How wicked can a woman be — and get 
away with it? Ask her three lovers! 

• The Queen’s Physician by Edgar 
Maass. What did the bewitching queen 
really want— the Doctor’s cure ... or 
the Doctor? 

• Asylum for the Queen by Mildred 
Jordan. Love and adventure In the 
American wilderness of 1706. 



For convenience members pre- 
fer to have shipped and pay for 
books every other month. The 
descriptive folder called “The 
Bulletin,” sent to members, de- 
scribes the forthcoming two 
months’ selections and reviews 
other titles available to members 
at only $1 each. If you do not 
wish either of the two new selec- 
tions for $1 each, you may noti- 
fy the Club, so that the books 
will not be sent you. Mail the 
coupon to DOUBLEDAY ONE 
DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Garden 
City. N. Y. 



MAIL THIS COUPON 

DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 3PFG, Garden City, New York 

Please enroll me as a Dollar Book Club member 
and send me at once “Annie Jordan” and “The Web 
of Days”— BOTH for the enclosed 3c stamp. Aim send 
me as my first selection for $1.00 the hook I have 
checked below: 

Q Queen’s Physician Q Light in the Sky 

[J Asylum for the Queen Q The Golden Hawk 

With these books will come my first issue of the 
free descriptive folder called “The Bulletin" idling 
about the two new forthcoming one-dollar bargain 
book selections and several additional bargains wnich 
are offered for $1.00* each to members only. I am to 
have the privilege of notifying jjpu in advance if 1 
do not wish either of the following months’ selections 
and whether or not I wish to purchase any of the 
other bargains at the Special Club price of Si.OO 
each. The purchase of books is entirely voluntary on 
my part. I do not have to accept a hook every month 
— only six during each year that I remain a member. 
I pay nothing except $1.00 for each selection re- 
ceived plus a few cents shipping cost. 



Mrs. 

Miss 

(Please PRINT) 

St. and No 

Z<*ie No. 

City. (if any). 



State 

If under 2 I , 

Occupation Age please 

• Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St.. Toronto 9, 






"Greatest Pen Value" means 
more for your money! And 
Sheaffer’s Sentinel gives you 
more — finer quality, perfect per- 
formance, outstanding beauty — 
the product of costly materials, 
skilled craftsmanship and mod- 
ern mechanical precision. Try 
Sentinel now for a new ex- 
perience in writing pleasure! 



SENTINEL DELUXE THREESOME 
Pen, $15.00— Pencil. $5.00 
Stralowriter, $10.00 
Complete Set, $30.00; no fed. tax 
Available in Blue, Brown and Black 



SHEAFFER’S 

SENTINEL 



W. A. SheafFer Pen Company 
Fort Madison, Iowa and Malton, Ont., Can. 




Positive down-stroke 
filler— empties— cleans 
refills.Easiestto ope rate! 




Exclusive inner-spring 
clip. Holds pen snugly 
wiihoul danger of tear- 
ing pocket! 




Giant 14k gold point- 
hand-ground. Sixteen 
writing styles ! 




SHEAFFER3 

WHITE POT n OF DISTINCTION 

Copyrichl t»4». W. A.She after Pen Company 



For sale at all good dealers throughout 
the United States and Canada 



Mastermetal" cap. non- 
corrosive-tarnish-proof. 
Sentinel’s balanced de- 
sign for distinctive beau- 
ty-matchless writing 
ease' 





„ GlU WEANS “ UCH WHEN IT S MADE BY SHt*’ 




